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PUjEFACE. 

The  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  the  North- 
East  Passage  Expedition  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Kordenskiold  will  naturally  awaken  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  for  some 
account  of  his  previous  achievements  in  the  field 
of  Arctic  exploration  and  research  in  which  he  has 
won  for  himself  an  imperishable  name.  Professor 
Nordenskiold's  Arctic  experience  extends  over  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  more  than  half  that  time 
has  elapsed  since  he  camcd  the  Hag  of  liis  country  to 
the  highest  latitude  that  has  been  reached  by  a  vessel 
in  the  old  hemisphere.    In  opening  up  communication 
by  sea  with  the  great  Siberian  rivers  he  has  rendered 
a  service  of  incalculable  value  to  commerce,  but  he 
would  doubtlefls  prefer  that  his  fame  should  rest  on 
the  contributions  which  have  been  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of 
our  globe  by  his  own  scientitic  labours  and  those  of 
his  colleagues. 
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An  accomplished  and  skilful  mineralogist  and 
geologist,  Professor  Nordenskiold  has  examined,  on 
Spitzbergen  alone,  more  than  a  thousand  English 
miles  of  rock  sections,  and  in  all  his  expeditions  he 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  naturalists  and 
physicists  who  have  made  thorough  and  comprehensive 
scientific  surveys  of  the  regions  they  have  visited,  and 
by  their  collections  have  made  the  Swedish  museums  the 
richest  in  the  world  in  objects  of  natural  history  from 
the  North  Polar  Basin. 

With  Professor  Nordenskiold's  kind  permission  I  had 
undertaken  to  prepare  from  the  abundant  materials  that 
were  available,  a  popular  account  of  his  Arctic  voyages 
before  the  North-East  Passage  Expedition  was  planned ; 
and  not  to  leave  my  work  incomplete,  I  have  added 
a  sketch  of  the  history,  so  far  as  yet  known,  of  this 
memorable  voyage,  by  which,  when  it  is  finished, 
the  Vega  will  have,  for  the  first  time,  circumnavigated 
the  twin  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
slight  outline  here  given  will,  I  trust,  increase  the 
reader's  appetite  for  the  fuller  details  of  the  narra- 
tive which  the  illustrious  explorer  will  write  on  his 
return  home. 

I  have  thought  the  valuable  and  interesting  report  of 
Dr.  Envall  on  the  hygiene  of  the  Polar  Expedition  of 
1872-73  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  volume,  and  the 
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scientific  reader  will  find  in  the  List  of  Books  and 

Memoirs  in  the  Appendix,  a  sort  of  index  to  the  large 
mass  of  printed  matter,  consisting  of  more  than  6,000 
pages  of  type  and  150  plates,  to  which  the  Swedish 
Arctic  Expeditions  have  given  rise. 

It  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  valuable 
asfflstance  that  has  been  kindly  rendered  to  me  in  many 
ways  in  the  preparation  of  tins  volume  by  my  friend 
Hebb  Gustaf  LindstrCm,  Asustant  in  the  Mineralogical 
Department  of  the  Riku  Museum,  Stockholm.  I  am 
also  indebted  to  the  eminent  firm  of  Norstedt  and 
SonEA  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  original  woodcuts,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Geogotogxcal  Mcufazine  for  others, 
and  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Nya  lUiuAi'erad  Tidning 
for  the  one  given  at  page  360,  representing  the  Vega 
saluting  Cape  Chelyuskin. 

ALEX.  LESLIE. 

Abirdbbii,  3(M  S^fimher,  1879. 
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NOEDENSKIOLD'S  AECTIC  VOYAGES: 


1668-^1879. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THB  KOEDENSKIOLD  FAMILY  I  AUIOBIOO&APHICAL  S&SICH. 

Adolf  Erik  Nobdenskiold  was  bom  at  Helsingfoxs,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  on  the  IStli  Noyember»  1832,  the 

third  in  order  of  seven  children,  four  brothers  and  tliix?e 
sisters,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  a  sister  who 
died  young,  stiU  surviYe.  His  parents  were  Nils 
Gnstaf  Nordenskidld,  a  well-known  naturalist,  chief  of 
the  mining  department  of  Finland,  and  Marijareta 
Sofia  von  Haartman.  The  raee  from  which  Nordeuskiold 
sprang  had  been  known  for  centuries  for  the  possession 
of  remarkable  qualities,  among  which  an  ardent  love  of 
nature  and  of  scientific  research  was  predominant.  Its 
founder  is  said  to  have  been  a  Lieutenant  Nordberg,  who 
was  settled  in  Upland  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  eentuiy.  His  son  Johan  Erik,  bom  1660, 
changed  the  name  to  Nordenberg.  He  was  chief  in- 
spector of  the  saltpetre  manufactories  of  Nyland,  in 
Finland,  and  was  considered  by  the  enlightened  a  master 
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in  agriculture  and  by  the  common  people  a  proficient  in 
the  black  art.  llis  only  art,  however,  consisted  in  a 
persevering  study  of  Mature,  in  closely  following  her 
footsteps.  In  the  year  1710,  when  he  heard  that  the 
plague  had  bruki  ii  out  all  over  Finland,  he  protected 
himself  against  the  epidemic  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 
He  loaded  a  vessel  which  belonged  to  him  with  provi- 
sions and  other  necessaries,  went  on  board  with  all  his 
family,  and  cruised  about  in  the  open  sea  for  several 
months,  taking  good  care  to  have  no  commnnication 
.  with  the  land.  If  his  voyage  had  a  certain  resemblance 
to  Koah*s  in  the  ark,  it  had  the  same  successful  issue. 
About  the  begiiiniiiL^  of  1711,  when  the  plague  had 

o 

ceased,  all  on  board  landed  safe  on  Aland. 

Johan  Erik  Nordenberg  died  in  1740,  leaving  two 

sons,  Anders  Johan  and  Carl  Fredoiik,  both  of  whom, 
though  the  latter  was  only  lieutenant,  were  elected 
members  of  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences  when  it 
was  founded  io  1789.  Both  were  ennobled  in  1751. 
Carl  Fiedenk  is  the  common  ancestor  of  the  families 
bearing  the  name  of  Nordenskiold  now  living  in  tSweden 
and  Finland.  One  of  his  many  remarkable  sons,  the 
third  in  order,  Colonel  Adolf  Gustaf  Nordenskiold, 
became  owner  of  Frugord  in  Finland.  This  property, 
situated  in  a  forest-crowned  valley  in  the  department  of 
Nyland,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  NordenakidldsL 
Here  Colonel  Adolf  Gustaf  Nordcuskiold  built  a  pecu- 
liar residence,  the  middle  of  which  is  taken  up  with  a 
hall  two  stories  high,  round  the  upper  part  of  which 
runs  a  broad  gallery  in  which  collections  in  natural 
history  are  arranged.  Life  in  this  home  has  always 
borne  a  certain  old  Norse  stamp.    In  the  surroundiug 
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park  a  sepulchial  mound  has  been  thrown  up,  wliicli 
formg  the  last  conseciated  lestii^-place  of  a  portion  of 
the  Finnish  members  of  the  Nordenskiold  family.  In 
these  ajrangemeuts,  as  in  much  else  at  Frugord,  there 
was  something  nncommon,  indicating  a  peculiar  idio- 
syncrasy in  the  owner,  and  undoubtedly  not  without  an 
influence  on  the  youth  that  grew  up  there.  Many  of 
the  Nordenskiold  family  wore  devoted  to  literature  and 
scientific  research.  Otto  Magnus  Nordenskiold,  a  brother 
of  Adolf  Gustaf,  after  nndertakiog  extensive  tours  in 
Holland,  France,  GerniaDy,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  commerce  of  those  countries,  was  tlie  first 
to  introduce  "  many-bladed  "  saw-mills  into  Finland,  on 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  which  he  planned  the  foun- 
dation of  a  manufacturing  town,  for  which  he  wished 
to  secure  neutrality  in  the  wars  between  SweJi^n  and 
£u88i&  His  scheme,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  1742,  when  the  Russians  burned 
down  the  only  manufacturing  establishment  that  had 
been  erected  on  Fugero,  a  wiud-driven  saw-mill.  Soon 
after,  the  unlucky  Otto  Magnus  drew  on  himself  perse- 
cution and  threats  of  capital  punishment  both  in  Sweden, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  surrender  of  Tavastehus  in 
the  war  of  1742,  and  in  liussia,  for  a  very  well-meant 
proposal  made  to  the  Caarina  Elixabeth  concerning 
perpetual  peace  between  all  Chnstian  nations.  He  died 
excommunicated  by  the  clergy  of  Finland. 

Colonel  Adolf  Gustaf  Nordenskiold  had  many  children, 
one  of  whom,  August,  was  a  zealous  alchemist,  and 
laboured  with  Bemhaid  Wadstrom  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery.  He  died  at  Sierra  Leone  from  injuries 
leoeired  from  the  blacks  during  an  attempt  at.colonisation, 

B  2 
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undertaken  with  a  view  to  form  a  free  negro  state. 
August's  youngest  brother,  Nik  Gustaf,  was  born  in 
17d2.  After  pasaing  his  ezaminatioiL  in  mining  at  the 
University  of  Upsala  he  was  for  seyeral  years  a  pupil  of 
Berzelius,  with  whom  he  formed  the  warmest  friendship, 
which  was  only  broken  off  by  death.  Nils  Gustaf, 
early  known  as  a  distinguished  mineralogist^  was  ap- 
pointed a  government  inspector  of  mines  in  his  native 
country,  and  by  means  of  liberal  grants  of  pubHc  money 
was  enabled  to  undertake  extensive  foreign  tours,  which 
brought .  him  into  communication  with  most  of  the 
eminent  mineralogists  and  chemists  of  the  day  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany.  After  three  years  of 
foreign  travel  he  returned  to  Finland,  and  was  promoted 
in  1824  to  be  chief  of  the  mining  department,  and 
devoted  thirty  years  of  restless  activity  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  his 
native  land.  He  travelled  through  Finland  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  prosecution  of  his  untiring  mineralogical 
and  geological  researches.  His  travels  extended  as  far 
as  the  Ural.  He  published  his  views,  discoveries,  and 
experiments,  in  many  scientific  periodicals  and  in 
several  independent  works,  and  a  large  number  of 
minerals  discovered  by  him  afford  evidence  of  his  keen 
research.  He  was  made  Councillor  of  State,  and  ob- 
tained many  distinctions  for  his  scientific  services  from 
the  sovereign  and  from  learned  bodies.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1866,  he  ended  bis  active  life  at  Frugord,  and 
was  laid  to  rest  in  liis  fathers  grave.  "His  simple 
frank  manner,"  said  A.  E.  Arppe  in  his  Sloge  on  this 
veteran  of  science,  "his  wit  and  his  extensive  expe- 
rience, made  his  society  equally  agreeable  and  instructive. 
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The  young,  who  were  interested  in  his  researches,  could 
especially  reckon  on  his  friendship ;  they  enjoyed  his 
company,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  him.  He  had  the 
uncommon  happiness  of  seeing  one  of  his  sons  not  only 
devote  himself  to  the  same  kind  of  studies,  but  maintain 
with  distinguished  success  by  his  scientific  travels  and 
labours  the  ancient  honour  of  the  family  name.'* 

Frugord,  "with  ita  old  books  and  natural  liistory  col- 
lections accumuJatcd  from  generations  of  nature-loving 
ancestors,  was  a  fitting  home  for  the  future  natumlist 
and  explorer,  Adolf  Erik,  who  was  to  make  the  name 
of  Nordenskicild  world-famous.     AVhile  yet  a  boy  he 
was  an  industrious  collector  of  minerals  and  of  insects, 
and  was  permitted  to  accompany  his  fiither  on  bis 
tours,  acquiring  thus  early  the  keen  eye  of  the  mine- 
ralogist.   After  studying  for  some  time  with  a  private 
tutor  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Borgo,  where,  as 
at  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  there  then  prevailed,  as 
he  tells  us  in  the  autobiographical  sketch  which  he  wrote 
for  Bejers  "Swedish  Biographicid  Lexicon,"  an  almost 
unlimited  freedom,  the  teachers  taking  no  ovmight 
•    whatever  of  the  pupils'  attention  to  their  studies. 
"Even  in  this  respect,"  he  says  in  the  sketch  already 
quoted,  "  the  gymnasium  was  a  connecting  link  between 
the  school  and  the  university — ^in  my  opinion  a. for- 
tunate circumstance,  which  is  now  changed.    It  must, 
however,  be  admitted,"  he  continues,     that  the  liberty 
was  used  badly  enough  by  many.    This  was  the  case 
with  myaelf,  for  instance,  during  my  first  year  at  the 
gymnasium,  for  during  the  first  term  I  distingiushed 
myself,  as  the  rector  expressed  it,  *  only  by  absolute 
idleness.'   At  the  close  of  the  spring  term  I  was  not 
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only  not  advanced,  but  I  Wcos  marked  in  my  certificate 
*  uiisatisfactory  '  in  ueaxly  tlie  whole  of  the  subjects.  My 
parents  weie  judicious  enough  not  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  this  well-deserved  mishap.  Instead  of  breaking 
out  in  reproaches  and  increasing  the  control  which  my 
mother's  presence  at  Borgo,  and  a  private  tutor  installed 
for  the  purpose  during  the  first  year  of  our  attendance 
at  the  g}nnnasium  were  intended  to  exert,  the  watch 
kept  upon  us  was  now  completely  removed.  We  ^  were 
boarded  in  very  modest  quarters  for  £ve  silver  roubles  a 
month  for  board  and  lodging,  and  got  full  liberfy  to 
manage  our  studies  in  our  own  way.  Self-respect  was 
thus  awakened.  I  became  exceedingly  industrious,  and 
was  soon  one  of  those  then  attending  the  gymnasium 
who  obtained  the  best  reports" 

Among  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  at  Borgo  at 
this  time  was  Johan  Ludvig  liuneberg,  the  distinguished 
poet.  He  held  the  Greek  lectureship^  and  was  greatly 
esteemed  both  by  his  colleagues  and  his  pupils,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  having  much  unpleasant- 
ness during  the  year  of  his  rectorship^  1848.  For 
taking  part  in  an  unseemly  brawl  two  of  the  pupils 
were  condemned  to  rustication,  and  two  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  school  laws,  which  were  then  new,  to  coi-poral 
punishment.  The  two  former  obtained  a  mitigatioa  of 
their  sentence  by  an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts,  but 
the  latter  had  to  submit  to  their  punishment,  which 
was  inflicted  with  due  severity  by  the  then  rector 
Buneberg.  This  was  indeed  quite  legal,  but  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  old  traditional  freedom 
of  the  gynmasium,  and  it  took  place  in  the  eventful 

^  Adolf  Erik  and  hut  elder  brother. 
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year  1848.  Nut  even  iUiuulK'rg's  rectorship  cuuld 
prevent  a  revolution,  which  iu  the  end  led  near  the 
half  of  the  pupils  to  leave  the  institutioD.  AmoDg 
those  who  did  so  were  Adolf  Erik  and  his  younger 
brother  Otto  Nordenskiokl. 

Noideoskidld  entered  the  University  of  Helsingfors 
in  1849,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
chemistry,  natural  history,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
above  all,  of  mineralogy  and  geology.  "  Already  before 
I  became  a  student^"  he  writes,  "I  had  been  allowed 
to  accompany  my  father  in  mineralogical  excursions,  and 
had  acquired  from  him  skill  in  recognising  and  collcctinor 
minerals  and  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  >vhich  he,  being 
a  pupil  of  Gahn  and  Berzelius,  handled  with  a  masterly 
ddll  unknown  to  most  of  the  chemists  of  the  present 
day.  I  now  undertook  the  cliarge  of  th<^  rich  mineral 
collection  at  Frugord,  and  besides,  during  the  vaca- 
tions made  excursions  to  Pitkeranta,  Tammela»  Par* 
gas,  and  others  of  Finland's  interesting  mineral  locali- 
ties. By  practice  I  thus  acquired  a  keen  and  certain 
eye  for  recognising  minerals,  which  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me  in  the  path  of  life  I  afterwards  followed." 

After  passing  his  candidate  examination  in  1853 
Nordenskiold  arrompanied  his  father  on  a  mineralogical 
tour  to  Ural,  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  Demi- 
doflfs  iron  and  copper  mines  at  Tagilsk.  Here  he 
planned  an  extensive  joTimey  through  Siberia,  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war  put  a  stop  to  it. 

"  After  my  return/'  says  Nordenskiold,  I  continued 
to  prosecute  my  chemical  and  mineralogical  studies  with 
zeal,  and  wrote  as  my  dissertation  for  the  degree  of 
Licentiate  a  paper  '  On  the  Crystalline  forms  of  Graphite 
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and  Ghondrodite/  which  was  discussed  under  the  presi- 

dency  of  Professor  Arppe  on  the  28th  February,  1855. 
The  following  summer  I  was  employed  on  a  work  of 
somewhat  greater  extent — "  A  Description  of  the 
Minerals  found  in  Finland/'  which  was  published  the 
same  autumn.  Various  short  papers  in  mineralogy  and 
molecular  chemistij  were  printed  in  Acta  SoeietcUis 
scientiamm  FennuB :  I  also  puhUshed  along  with  Dr.  K 
Nylander  *The  Mollusca  of  Finland '  (Helsingfors,  1856) 
as  an  answer  to  a  prize  question  proposed  by  one  of  the 
faculty.  In  the  interval  I  had  been  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Mathematico-PhyBieal  faculty,  and  had  obtained 
a  post  at  the  Mining  Office  as  mining  engineer 
extraordinaiy^  with  inoonsidecable  pay,  and  an  express 
understanding  that  no  service  would  be  required  from 
me  in  return.  A  salary  w.is  also  attached  to  my 
curatorship." 

"I  did  not|  however,  long  enjoy  these,  which  were 
my  first  paid  appointments.    Before  I  received  my 

second  quarter's  salary  I  was  removed  from  my  offices 
in  consequence  of  some  political  speedies  made  at 
the  tavern  at  Th6ld  on  the  occasion  of  a  dinner  arranged 
by  us  on  Friday,  the  30th  November,  1855.  The  gay 
cii-cle  of  youth  to  which  I  belonged,  instead  of  cele- 
.  brating  our  namedays  and  birthdays  each  by  himself 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  determined  to  combine 
all  the  separate  fetes  which  occurred  during  the  autumn 
term  of  1855  in  one  giant  entertainment  with  mili- 
tary music,  floral  decorations,  &c.  It  went  off  pleasantly, 
and  as  a  fact  the  discussion  of  politics,  which  was 
common  enough  among  us,  was  that  day  almost  wholly 
forgotten.    But  we  had  appearances  helplessly  against 
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us,  and  justice  requires  the  acknowledgment  that  we  had 
before  dabbled  in  politics  and  ainned  so  much  that  our 
trathful  aoconnt  of  the  occuireQces  of  that  daj  was 
eveiywherc  received  with  distrust." 

**  The  way  in  which  the  thing  happened  was  this : 
Some  time  before  Palmerston  had  made  his  fcunous 
speech  about  the  taking  of  the  Baltic  fortresses.  Our 
entertainment  was  opened  by  what  we  considered  a 
well-executed  parody  of  this  speech  by  K.  Vetterhoflf, 
on  which  followed  in  the  course  of  the  dinner  toasts 
to  the  French  wines,  Crimean  fruits,  sardines,  kc,  all 
in  heedless  fun  and  frolic  We  had  all  been  concerned 
a  hundred  times  before  in  affairs  similar  or  worse,  but 
on  this  occasion  things  were  on  a  grander  scale — and 
that  was  our  misfortune.  We  had  a  band  of  music 
belonging  to  the  Finnish  navy,  which  played  tunes  to 
our  toast&  The  leader  of  the  music  thought  himself 
obliged  to  make  a  report  of  the  speeches  to  his  chief, 
with  the  distinct  declaration  that  the  whole  appeared 
merely  to  be  a  frolic.  The  first  who  were  informed  of 
the  unfortunate  report  by  the  nayal  oiiicer,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  most  of  us,  were  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  entertainment.  He  swore  at  us  for  not 
having  chosen  a  Russian  band,  which  would  not  have 
understood  any  of  our  nonsense,  and  said  that  he  was 
obliged  to  let  the  report  go  fuither.  But  he  would  delay 
it  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arranging  the  affair  in  the  meantime.  This 
seemed  at  first  to  be  very  easy  of  accomplishment  until 
Governor-general  Count  vou  Berg  got  a  list  of  the 
delinquents^  when,  struck  with  surprise,  he  probably 
ezdaimed, '  Ah  t  these  are  all  old  acquaintances  I '  ** 
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Indeed  most  of  us  were  previously  known  by  name  to 
the  Count  for  a  reajson  that  was  very  unpleasant  to  him. 
On  accepting  the  post  of  Govemor-geneial  of  Finland 
during  the  war  with  the  western  powers,  Count  von 
Berg — unfamiliar  as  he  was  with  the  position  of  a£Qiirs 
in  a  conntiy  whore  all  gave  free  and  unreserved 
expression  to  their  seniimentB,  bnt  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  liad  never  been  any  trace  of  actual 
conspiracy,  secret  societies,  or  anything  of  the  sort — 
became  much  alarmed  by  the  probably  nntme  and 
exaggerated  reports  which  he  received  of  die  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country.  He  endeavoured  to  procure 
spies  who  should  give  him  information  of  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  like.  In  this  he  was  com- 
pletely unsuccessful,  and  be  appears  himself  to  have 
even  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  odious  measure 
was  unnecessary.  He  had  succeeded,  however,  at  first 
in  getting  a  young  student  to  act  as  his  tool,  who  was 
sent  to  Stockholm  to  find  out  about  the  authors  of  many 
correspondence-articles  which  were  sent  from  Finland 
to  the  Swedish  newspapers,  and  which  at  that  time 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  degree  of 
which  we  can  now  scarcely  form  any  idea.  After  his 
return  he  was  to  act  as  a  spy  among  the  students.  An 
official  of  high  position,  since  dead,  who  had  a  poet  in 
von  Berg's  office,  became  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
considering  the  odious  and  pernicious  consequences  which 
would  follow  espionage  in  private  life,  determined  to 
bring  about  an  unexpected  disarrangement  in  von 
Berg's  plans.  He  told  some  students  about  it,  on 
whose  silence  he  could  rely,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  make  short  work  with  the  rascaL    He  did 
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not  require  to  say  it  twice.     Some  loading  persons 
among  the  students  met  in  a  private  house.  The 
ddinquent  was  ient  for  without  being  infomed  of  the 
reason.    Supposing  that  it  related  to  some  literary 
society  he  made  Lis  appearance,  flattered  by  the  at- 
tention shown  hinL    Scarcely  had  he  entered  when  the 
door  was  fastened^  and  he  was  addressed  by  one  of 
those  present  with  the  words  :  '  We  have  proof  that  you 
are  a  spy.'    Pale  as  a  corpse,  he  stammered  out,  after 
some  moments,  *  I  must  acknowledge  that  an  offer  has 
been  made  to  me,  but  I  have  not  accepted  it.'  The 
beginning  was  made,  and  a  full  confession  soon  followed. 
He  was  now  ordered  to  leave  the  uniyersity  and  the 
town.   The  Goyemor-general,  who  was  nearly  out  of 
his    wits,  especially   because  we   had  obtained  such 
accurate  information  about  the  greatest  secrets  of  his 
office,  attempted  at  first  to  take  the  discovered  spy  mider 
his  own  protection,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  desist. 
To  protect  a  spy  who  has  been  found  out  is  impossible, 
even  for  a  nearly  all-powerful  Governor-general.  The 
misguided  youth,  who  was  said  to  be  vety  talented,  was 
removed  to  some  office  in  Russia,  and  disappeared  from 
Helsingfois.    Von  Berg  kept  the  list  of  the  members  of 
the  tribunal,  and  promised  to  keep  them  well  in  mind.*' 
**The  Thdld  affair  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  this,  as  the  names  of  those  who  took  part  in  the' 
entertainment  were  mostly  well-known  to  von  Berg 
fipom  the  former  list,  and  possibly  also  from  others  of 
which  we  liad  no  knowledge.    The  first  sacrifice  was  the 
singers  invited  to  the  feast,  young  students  who  were 
known  as  sasthetic,  respectable  youths,  little  given  to 
politics.   But,  fired  by  the  speeches  and  wine,  they  had. 
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while  going  home  through  the  streets  of  the  town, 

sung  the  Marseillaise,  with  ofl'eiisive  words  added  by 
Topelius.  They  were  ail  rusticated  for  a  term,  some 
for  a  longer  period.  I  got  a  double  dismissal  without 
further  ceremony." 

**  We  all  bore  our  misfortune  very  calmly.  I  betook 
myself  to  two  respectable  persons,  obtained  their  security, 
borrowed  money,  and  went  abroad  by  St  Petersburg  to 
Berlin.  While  driving  during  my  stay  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  an  *  isvoschik  *  in  the  Nevski  Prospect,  I  quite  un- 
expectedly encountered  my  father,  who  had  returned 
sooner  than  he  intended  from  a  new  journey  to  the  UraL 
He  was  exceedingly  surprised  to  meet  his  son,  but,  after 
an  explanation,  quite  approved  of  my  journey,  and  pro- 
vided me  with  letters  of  introduction  to  the  friends  of 
bis  youth,  the  brothers  Rose,  Mitscherlich,  kc" 

"  I  stayed  at  Berlin  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer of  1856,  working  in  Eose's  laboratory  at  researches 
in  mineral  analysis.  I  besides  made  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  acquaintance  of  several  of  the  world- 
renowned  men  of  science  of  the  city,  by  whom,  thanks 
to  my  father  s  weli-known  name,  I  was  particularly  well 
received." 

"During  the  summer  of  the  same  year  I  returned 
through  Sweden  to  Finland.  I  was  now  asked  by  Pro- 
fessor Arppe,  the  dean  of  the  mathematico-physical 
fiBCulty,  whether  I  wished  to  apply  immediately  for  the 
newly- established  professorship  in  mineralogy  and  geo- 
logy, or  whether  I  preferred  by  getting  some  of  the  large 
travelling  stipends  of  the  university  to  provide  myself 
with  fdnds  for  extensive  foreign  travel  I  chose  the 
latter,   but  on  my  first  application  for  *the  literary 
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travelling  grant '  I  was  passed  over  by  my  friend,  the 
distinguiBhed  philologist  Ahlquist^  luider  the  express 
promise,  however,  that  I  should  have  as  an  equivalent  the 
Alexander  stipend,  which  would  be  vacant  some  months 
after.  The  plan  of  travel  which  I  gave  in  to  the  Consis- 
torium  was  for  a  geological  excursion  to  Siberia,  and  above 
all  to  Kamschatka.  The  plan  was  abandoned  for  the  time, 
hut  I  hope  now,  twenty  years  after,  to  bring  al)out  a  scien- 
tific expedition  to  the  same  regions,  though  on  another 
and  far  grander  scale  than  would  then  have  been  possible 
for  me."  * 

"Immediately  thereafter  I  obtained  the  Alexander 
stipend  for  a  tour  of  study  through  Europe.  Before  my 
departure,  however,  I  wished  to  be  present  at  the  Pro- 
motion festival  of  1857,  when  I  was  at  the  same  time 
to  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of  master  (magister)  and 
doctor,  with  the  first  place  of  honour  among  the  masters 
and  the  second  among  the  doctors.  This  *  promotion' 
became  an  tmexpected  turning-point  in  my  life." 

"  At  the  invitation  of  the  young  men  who  were  to 
become  laureates^  there  was  present  at  the  *  promotion' 
a  deputation  from  the  imiversities  of  TTpsala  and  Lund, 
consisting  of  a  professor  and  five  eminent  younger  aca- 
demicians. They  were  received  by  us>  and  everywhere  as 
they  travelled  in  Finland,  in  the  most  cordial  manner. 
Innumerable  speeches  were  spoken  in  their  honour,  and 
even  the  older  men  did  not  weigh  with  any  special  care 
the  words  with  which  the  guests  from  the  dear  old 
mother-country  were  welcomed,  all  to  the  great  provo- 
cation of  Count  von  Berg,  who  was  childish  enough 
to  consider  as  treason  such  a  reception,  called  forth  by 

1  This. was  written  in  1877. 
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grand  and  illustrious  common  memories  of  many  cen- 
turies' old,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  culture,  freedom, 
national  existence,  which  can  never  be  forgotten.  In 
von  Bo^fl  favour  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  Dualism 
whicli  then  prevailed  in  Finland  between  Eussian 
despotism  and  the  habit  of  freedom  centuries  old." 

'^At  the  parting  festival  I,  who  otherwise  seldom 
appeared  as  a  speaker,  w  as  asked  to  propose  a  toast — a 
request  which  from  luy  position  among  the  '  promoti,'  I 
could  scarcely  decline.  My  speech  was  not  long,  and 
was  naturally  in  the  tone  that  prevailed  during  the 
course  of  the  entertainments,  perhaps  somcwliat  more 
pointed  than  the  others,  which  had  the  fortune  to  fall 
unnoticed  into  the  sea  of  forgetfulness.  I  concluded 
with  a  verse  by  K.  Vettcrhoff  in  which  he  calls  for  a 
toast  'to  our  memories  all,  and  to  the  time  that  has 
been  and  the  time  that  shall  come,  if  only  it  does  not 
bring  Finland's  fall,  a  toast  to  the  days  of  memory  that 
have  fled  and  the  hope  that  still  remains/  ** 

"  The  preceding  part  of  my  ^ech  was  a  repetition  of 
the  same  clearly  very  prudent,  sensible,  and  resigned 
sentiment  which  the  verse  contained,  naturally  embel- 
lished according  to  use  and  wont  to  some  inconsiderable 
extent  with  such  flourishes  as  intelligent  practical  folk 
describe  as  *  rhetorical  tropes.'  It  is  well  known  that 
such  figures  of  speech  are  as  indispensable  to  a  speaker, 
especially  to  a  speaker  at  such  an  entertainment,  as  salt 
is  to  meat" 

"Either  it  was  the  case  that  I  now  'salted'  too 
much,  or  that  the  temper  of  the  guests  from  the  long 
continued  feasting  had  become  more  than  usually  reeep- 
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tiye  of  the  impressions  of  the  moment.  At  all  events 
mj  words  were  received  with  a  storm  of  appUiuee  from 
one  quarter,  mixed  with  a  prudent  dissent  from  another. 
Tb<B  afifair,  however,  would  certainly  have  passed  un- 
obeenred,  like  so  many  other  similar  effusions  on  such 
occasions,  if  a  highly-esteemed,  warm-hearted,  and  patri- 
otic  academic  teacher,  Professor  CVgiia^us,  had  not  been 
seized  wiUi  the  insane  and  impolitic  idea  of  seeking, 
while  the  temper  of  the  meeting  was  so  heated,  to 
counteract  the  unfayonrahle  impression  the  behaviour 
of  the  youth  might  make  in  higher  quarters  by  a 
speech  directed  against  some  verses  read  a  short  time 
before  at  a  student  festival  at  Hasselbacken,  in  which 
J.  G.  CarWn  said  of  Finland :  *  Soon  a  gilded  nest  of 
thraldom.'  An  historian,  o/^  literature  now  made  CarUn 
a  represenlaiive  of  opinion  in  Sweden,  and  our  guetU 
were  repradched  on  account  of  his  poetical  effutiona.  A 
general  and  well-grounded  displeasure,  this  time  I 
beUeve  quite  independent  of  all  politics,  broke  loose : 
and  urged  by  many,  I  went  up  to  the  speaker^s  chair, 
where  Cygnseus  still  stood,  and  cried :  *  He  does  not 
speak  for  us.'" 

"  This  occunence  attracted  much  attention  and  gave 
rise  to  much  talk,  and  came  the  following  day  to 
von  Berg's  ears.  He  had  been  lying  in  wait  the  whole 
time  for  an  opportunity  to  get  hold  of  some  suitable 
scapegoat,  and  I  became  the  scapegoat  The  rector  was 
sent  for  and  got  instructions  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stance. He  applied  to  me.  I  gave  him  a  correct 
account  of  the  whole  affair.  'Now  why  In  Heaven's 
name  did  you  talk  so?'  cried  he.  On  this  I  drew 
from  my  pocket  the  draft  of  my  speech,  and  handed  it 
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to  *  uncle '  Rein — as  all  the  former  members  of  the  Viborg 
division,  of  which  he  had  been  the  much-liked  inspector, 
called  him." 

"After  reading  it  the  rector's  countenauce  cleared. 
He  declared  that  my  words  did  not  contain  anything 
offensive,  and  was  confident  that  to  communicate  them 
to  the  Governor-general  would  certainly  mollify  him,  if 
he  were  permitted  to  give  him  a  copy  —  a  request 
which  I  considered  myself  bound  to  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  although  I  doubted  the  prudence  of  the 
step  he  intended  to  take." 

"The  written  word,  as  is  well  known,  has  many 
meanings^  at  least  when  it  is  interpreted  according  to 
the  prepossessions  of  the  readers.  Gbvemo^-general 
von  Berg  immediately  declared  to  the  good  rector  that 
what  lay  before  him  almost  amounted  to  high  treason, 
and  took  steps  to  have  the  crime  punished.  I  treated 
the  whole  affair  with  contempt,  and  betook  myself  to 
Frugord,  where  a  couple  of  days  after  I  received  a 
communication  from  a  Finn,  one  of  von  Berg^s  most 
intimate  Mends^  advising  me  either  to  go  abroad  imme- 
diately, or  to  remain  and  boldly  declare  that  the  whole 
affair  arose  from  mistake,  misunderstanding,  &c  I 
chose  the  former  alt^ative,  and  crossed  over  to  Sweden 
with  a  passport  which  I  had  taken  out  some  months 
before.  Soon  after  there  came  a  Government  missive 
from  St.  Petersburg,  in  which  I  was  said  to  have  been 
dedaied  to  have  forfeited,  not  the  stipend  which  I  had, 
but  one  which  I  had  never  possessed,  and  to  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  ever  holding  office  in  the  university.  I 
never  obtained  a  complete  copy  of  this  document^  al- 
though I  made  repeated  application  for  it,  quite  certainly 
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because  the  whole  jutlgiuciit  was  rash  a!nl  perhaps  not 
quite  legal  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1858  I  returned  to 
Finland,  afiter  having  taken  part  in  Torell's  first  expedi- 
tion to  SpitzbcrL^on,  and  liavinj^  rereivod  an  otler  of  an 
appointment  as  successor  to  Mosauder  in  the  mineral- 
ogical  department  of  the  Riks-Museum.  On  receiving 
a  telegram  that  I  was  nominated  to  this  post  I  applied 
for  a  passport  in  order  to  return  to  Sweden.  DitHcultie^ 
were  raised.  I  got  a  message  to  call  on  the  Govemor- 
GeneraL  He  received  me  at  first  in  a  Mendly  way, 
and  found  fault  with  me  for  having  travelled  on  the 
former  occasion  without  a  passport.  To  this  I  replied 
that  that  was  not  quite  the  fact,  as  I  had  travelled  with 
a  passport  which  I  had  already  taken  out  during  the 
winter.  *But  that  passport  was  over  three  months 
old/  said  von  Berg.  To  this  I  answered  that  the  pass- 
port regulations  were  completely  unknown  to  me,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  officials  to  see  that  they 
were  complied  with.  Von  Berg — 'You  must  at  least 
admit  that  those  acted  wronirly  who  allowed  you  to 
travel  with  an  old  passport/  Nordenskiold — *  With  the 
greatest  pleasure,  your  Excellency.' " 

This  reply  was  evidently  gratifying  to  vun  Berg. 
He  now  began  to  speak  in  a  very  judicious  way>  on 
the  whole,  ahout  the  promotion  catastrophe,  declaring 
that  everything  could  easily  be  made  right  again,  and  our 
relations  be  put  on  a  better  footing  than  before.  To  thi.s 
I  answered  evasively  that  even  if  I  had  sinned  through 
my  speech  at  the  festival,  I  had  now  suffered  so  much 
loss  of  money  and  annoyance  on  account  of  the  affair 
that  I  thought  the  whole  might  be  forgotten.  Turning 
to  a  Finnish  official  who  was  present  at  our  meeting 
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vou  Berg  said  :  *  It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  recognise 
his  errors,  he  should  be  sorry  he  made  them.'  On  my 
replying  to  tiiis,  *  That  I  shall  never  be  I '  von  Berg 
answered  somewhat  impetuously,  *  You  shall  have  your 
pass,  but  you  may  say  good-bye  to  Finland,  I  shall  see 
to  that'  Thus  was  the  conversation  concluded*  The 
following  day  I  obtained  a  passport,  and  in  fourteen 
days  had  crossed  the  frontier." 

''I  have  been  informed  that  von  Berg  afterwaxcb 
formally  urged  in  the  senate  my  being  exiled  from  the 
country,  not  however  with  reference  to  the  occurrence 
at  the  promotion,  but  because  I  had  entered  foreign 
service  without  asking  permission  of  the  Government. 
The  proposition,,  however,  was  negatived,  and  it  was 
declared  that  I  had  in  the  circumstances  only  availed 
myself  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  ennobled  class. 
Instead,  he  obtained  an  order  to  the  Russian  minister  at 
Stockholm,  forbidding  him  to  visS  my  passport  to  Finland. 
A  visS  accordingly  was  repeatedly  refused  to  me  till 
the  summer  of  i862,  when  von  Berg  was  no  longer 
Govemox^GeneraL  Since  then  1  have  been  allowed 
to  go  to  Finland  whenever  I  pleased." 

"  After  having  married  a  Finnish  lady,  I  applied  in 
the  year  1867  for  the  professoi-ship  of  mineralogy  and 
geology  in  the  University  of  Helsingfoi%  and  obtained 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  consiBtory  for 
the  post.  Daschkoff,  who  was  then  Russian  minister  at 
Stockholm — with  whose  family  I  became  acquainted 
through  my  wife,  being  received  by  them  with  much 
friendliness — asked  me  at  an  accidental  meeting,  some- 
what doubtingly,  if  1  really  wished  to  have  the  post. 
When  I  answered  that  this  of  course  was  the  case,  as 
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1  had  applied  for  it,  he  said  he  could  answer  for  the 
result  if  only  I  wouid  promise  him  privately  not  to  mix 
myself  up  with  politios  in  FinUind.  This  promise  I 
could  not  give,  but  I  told  liiiu  tliat  of  course  I  had 
the  inteutiou  after  my  return  of  submitting  with 
'loyaut^'  to  the  legally  existing  state  of  affairs.  With 
this,  however,  he  was  not  satisfied.  He  afterwards, 
with  good  inteiitious  towards  me,  endeavoured  to 
reach  his  object  through  the  ladies»  and  applied  to 
my  wife,  asking  her  to  put  the  matter  right  He  got 
the  answer,  *But  my  husband  is  a  very  decided 
person,'  and  thus  the  negotiation  was  closed.  1  was 
not  appointed." 

Af^  my  departure  from  Finland  in  1857,  I  passed 
the  summer  principally  in  visiting  Swedish  mineral 
localities  for  mineralogicid  purposes.  The  following 
winter  I  settled  in  Stockholm,  where  my  old  father  also 
happened  to  he  staying  at  the  time.  I  employed 
myself  in  working  out  a  couple  of  papers  puljlislied  in 
the  Transiictions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  one  of 
which  the  Lindbom  prize  was  awarded  by  the  Academy. 
At  the  same  time  I  was  engaged  in  chemical  researches 
at  the  laboratory  of  the  Caroline  Institute  and  in  practicid 
studies  in  the  mineralogy  of  Scandinavia  at  the  nuneral 
cabinet  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  rich  in  Swedish 
and  Norwecrian  minerals.  Here  I  was  received  with 
special  good-will  by  my  illustrious  predecessor  Mosander, 
a  zealous  minendogiat,  and,  though  his  sight  was  much 
impaired  by  incipient  cataract,  still  very  skilful  at  re- 
cognising the  minerals  of  Scandinavia.  Mosander  was 
a  fully  developed  Conservative  and  did  not  spare  now 
and  then  furious  attacks  on  the  Liberal  views  of  his 
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younger  colleague,  which,  liowever,  did  not  in  the  least 
disturb  the  good  understauding  between  us." 

la  the  spring  of  185S  I  req^ved  an  offer  through 
Professor  Sven  Lov^n  to  take  part  as  geologist  in  Torell's 
first  expedition  to  Spitzbergen,  during  which  the  fjords 
on  its  west  coast  were  visited  and  rich  zoological, 
botanical,  and  geological  collectionB  made.  With 
reference  to  the  geological  collection,  it  may  be  stated 
that  I  was  successful  in  finding  at  Bell  Sound  a 
number  of  fossil  plants  belonging  to  the  tertiary 
period,  which  were  afterwards  described  by  Professor 
Oswald  Heer,  of  Zurich,  and  form  the  commencement  of 
the  comprehensive  collections  in  this  field  which  have 
been  brought  home  by  the  Swedish  Arctic  expeditions, 
and  which  in  the  experienced  hands  of  Heer  have 
yielded  such  important  new  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  former  geological  history  of  our  globe. 
There  were  obtained,  besides  a  large  number  of  fossils 
from  the  carboniferous  and  Jurassic  formations,  fine 
minerals  from  the  limestone  veins  on  the  Norways, 
Cloven  Cliff,  &c." 

Immediately  after  my  return  from  my  first  Arctic 
voyage  Mosander  died,  and  I  was  asked  privately  if  I 
was  willing  to  take  his  place  at  the  Kiks-Museum,  in 
case  the  Academy  should  appoint  me  to  it.  When,  after 
*  no  little  hesitation,  I  had  declared  myself  willing  to  do 
so,  I  was  appointed  on  the  8th  December  the  same  year 
Professor  and  Intendent  of  the  mineralogical  depart- 
ment of  the  Elks-Museum.  1  was  then,  as  has  been 
«aid,  in  Finland,  and  had  the  conversation  narrated 
above  with  the  Governor-General,  in  connection  with 
which  it  deserves  to  be   mentioned   that  von  Berg 
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then  WB8  clearly  ignorant  that  I  had  been  appointed 
to  an  honourable  scientific  post  in  the  neighbouiing 
country." 

"  I  started  from  Helsingfors  in  the  last  days  of  Decem- 
ber, 1858,  in  order  to  return  to  Sweden  by  the  Sea  of 
Aland.  I  passed  New  Year's  Eve  with  relatives  at 
Bjdrkboda,  in  Eimitto  parish,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  once  more  a  remarkable  mineral  discovery  in 
Finland;  for  during  an  ezcuraion  from  the  works  I 
found,  at  some  quartz  quarries  ihe  woridng  of  which 
had  been  lately  resumed  for  the  puddling  furnaces 
situated  at  a  place  called  Bosendal,  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  the  exceedingly  rare  numeral  Tantalite, 
previously  found  only  at  two  places  in  Finland,  two  in 
Sweden,  and  one  in  France,  important  as  the  only 
mineral  occurring  in  any  considerable  quantity  into 
which  the  simple  substance  Tantalum  enters  as  a  main 
constituent.  The  pass^^e  of  the  Sea  of  Aland  was 
exceedingly  difficult.  I  skated  over  Skiftet,  and,  from 
my  impatience  to  get  across,  over  such  weak  ice  that 
three  times  on  the  same  day  I  got  a  cold  bath  np  to  the 
throat" 

**  Immediately  after  my  return  to  Stockliohn  I  entered 
on  my  new  employm^t  and  began  to  work  partly  at 
the  arrangement  of  the  museum,  partly  at  scientific 
researches  which  formed  the  subjects  of  several  of  my 
papers  published  either  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  or  of  the  Geological  Society.  At 
Professor  Mosander^s  death,  when  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Academy's  house  had  just  begun,  the  mineralogical 
collection  was  stuffed  into  three  small  rooms,  where 
there  was  so  little  space  that  the  exhibition  of  the 
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collection  could  not  be  thought  of.    The  new  spacious 
apartments  intended  for  the  Riks-]\Inscum  were  finished 
in  the  summer  of  1865,  and  already  hj  the  following 
antonm  the  arrangement  and  removal  of  the  collections 
were  so  far  advanced  that  the  Museum  could  be  opened 
to  the  public.    It  has  since  been  my  constant  endeavour 
to  enlarge  the  collection  not  only  by  purchases  from 
dealers  in  minerals,  but  mainly  by  visits  to  the  most 
import^Ult  mineral  localities  iu  Scandinavia,  undertaken 
on  account  of  the  Museum,  partly  by  the  Intendent 
himself,  partly  1>}'  Assistant  lindstrom,  or  by  students 
of  mineralogy  from  the  Universities.    In  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  richness   of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  in  rare  and  remarkable  minerals,  the  Minera- 
logical  Museum  at  Stockholm,  with  the  help  of  the 
c(tllc<  tions,  valual)Ie  in  certain  directions,  which  have 
existed  from  Mosander's  time,  has  in  this  way  become 
one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Europe.  In  the  summer 
of  1859  I  made  a  tour  for  mineralogical  purposes  to 
Jemtland  and  Dalecarlia,  during  which  for  a  time  I  lay 
very  ill  of  gastric  icyev  at  a  peasant's  house  at  Storsjon. 
The  following  winter  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  as 
eoUaborateur  at  the  laboratory  the  friend  of  my  youth 
and  promotion-comrade,  J.  J.  Chydenius,  afterwards 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Helsingfois,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1860  we  made  together  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
journey  rich  in  mineral  discoveries  to  Arendal,  Brevig, 
Kragero,  Kongsberg,  and  other  places  in  southern 
Norway  well  known  to  the  mineralog&st     In  the 
following  year,  1861,  I  took  part  in  Torell's  carefully 
equipped  polar  expedition,  on  which  occasion  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  northern  part  of  Spitz- 
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bergen  and  of  clearing  up  the  main  points  of  the 
geognosy  of  the  country.  It  was  fully  described  by 
one  of  those  who  took  part  in  it,  £.  Chydeniii8»  who 
unfortiinately  died  prematurely,  so  that  it  ia  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  any  thing  more  concerning  an 
expedition,  through  which  the  first  foundation  waa  laid 
of  a  true  knowledge  of  the  natoial  histoiy  of  the  polar 
countries." 

"  After  von  fierg  quitted  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  there  were,  as  1  have  said,  no  longer  any 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  my  yisittng  Finland  by 
the  authorities.  I  took  advantage  of  the  fact,  and 
passed  part  of  the  summer  of  1862  in  my  old  country, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  my  father  in 
good  health,  and  of  undertaking  a  tour  with  him  to 
several  of  the  most  interesting  mineral  localities  of  Fin- 
land. During  the  time  when  I  had  not  been  allowed 
to  visit  Finland  my  mother  had  died  at  Frugord,  on 
the  26th  January,  1860,  without  my  being  permitted 
to  come  across  to  bid  her  a  last  farewell.  As  my  father 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  travelling,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  was  my  mother  who  conducted 
and  arranged  our  first  education.  Her  good  judgment, 
and  her  liking  for  employment  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
generous,  impartial,  and  irauk  behaviour,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  all  within  her  £unily  cude,  and 
created  a  home  at  Frugord  wheie  singular  unanimi^ 
and  mutual  alfection  prevailed." 

In  the  month  of  December,  1862, 1  again  travelled 
by  the  difBicult  and,  during  winter,  even  dangeioaa  way 
of  Grisslehamn  and  Aland  to  Finland,  in  order,  at  Pro- 
fessor Ediund  8  request,  to  make  some  investigations 
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concerning  the  formation  of  ice  in  the  sea.  Alter 
having  in  Finland  betrothed  myself  to  Aima  Manner- 
helm,  daughter  of  £x-Freaident  Count  Carl  Manner- 
helm  and  Eva  von  Schantz,  I  returned  on  Ist  January, 
1863,  to  Stockholm.  On  the  1st  July  in  the  same  year 
our  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Willniia,  near  Abo. 

**l  had  now  of  course  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
further  Arctic  journeys.  Circumstances,  however,  so 
arranged  themselves  that  just  from  this  time  thej 
were  resumed  by  me,4md  on  a  greater  scale  than  before. 
The  occasion  was  the  following : — 

Torcll's  polar  journey  of  1861  had  for  its  object, 
among  other  things,  to  carry  into  effect  a  proposal,  made 
several  years  before  by  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society 
of  London,  to  examine  how  far  it  is  possible  in  these 
high  latitudes  to  obtain  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  meridian  of  suHicient  extent.  The  north  part  of  the 
triangulation  for  this  measurement  had  been  staked  out 
during  the  expedition  of  1861  by  Dr.  E.  Chydenius, 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  as  physicist  on  board 
the  schooner  jEolus,  But  the  plan  for  examining  the 
southern  part  of  the  proposed  triangulation  could  not 
be  carried  out,  it  having  been  impossible  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  for  the  other  vessel  of  the  expedi- 
tion, the  sloop  MagdaUna^  which  was  a  bad  sailor, 
and  was  long  shut  up  by  ice  on  the  north  coast  of 
Spitzbergen,  to  reach  Stor  Fjord,  the  part  of  Spitz- 
bergen  along  which  the  southern  part  of  the  triangtda- 
tion  should  lie.  On  this  account  the  Boyal  Academy 
of  Sciences  applied  for  and  obtained  from  the  estates 
a  grant  of  10,000  crowns  (about  .550Z.)  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  an  expedition  on  a  small  scale,  having 
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for  its  object  the  completion  of  the  survey  commenced 
in  1861." 

"  Originally  K.  Chydenius,  a  skilful,  very  energetic, 
and  warm-hearted  man,  was  ap[>ointed  to  the  leadership 

of  the  expLHliliuii.  lint  he  fell  so  seriously  ill  during  the 
winter  of  1863-4  that  he  was  unable  to  take  charge  of 
the  necessary  preparations.  I  was  asked  by  the  Academy 
to  step  into  my  sick  friend's  place  under  circumstances 
which  sciircely  left  nie  auy  choice.  The  intention  was 
that  Chydenius,  if  he  got  better,  should  take  part  in 
the  expedition.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  winter.''^ ' 
"  In  his  place  I  asked  Docent  N.  Duner,  of  Lund, 
and  Dr.  Malmgren,  of  Helsingfors,  to  join  me.  The 
expedition  was  very  pleasant,  and,  taking  into  account 
the  limited  means  at  my  disposal,  rich  in  results. 
The  preliminary  survey  for  the  proposed  measure- 
ment of  an  arc  of  meridian  was  completed,  the 
southern  part  of  Spitzbergen  mapped,  and  important 
new  data  collected  towards  ascertainuig  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  that  group  of  islands.  That  year  the  sea 
was  very  free  of  ice,  and  when,  after  finishing  our 
other  work  in  autumn,  we  made  an  attempt  in  our 
little  schooner-rigged  gunboat  to  sail  far  up  towards  the 
north,  we  might  probably  have  been  able  to  i'»'a<  h  a 
yeiy  high  latitude,  if  the  proposed  excursion  had  not 
been  interrupted  by  a  meeting  with  seven  boats, 
laden  with  walrus  hunters  from  three  vessels  wliich 
had  been  wrecked  upon  the  east  side  of  North  East 
Land.  They  had  to  be  rescued,  and  such  a  demand 
was  made  both  on  the  room  in  the  vessel  and  on 
our  stock  of  provisions  that  I  was  compelled  imme- 
diately to  return  to  Norway.    During  the  voyage  we 
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bad  pretty  good  sport,  and  our  sales  covered  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition." 

"  In  1865  I  was  with  1117  family  ovec  in  Finland,  in 
Older  once  more  to  visit  my  old  father.  He  had  already 
been  attacked  by  the  illness,  through  which,  on  the  21st 
February,  1866,  his  active  life  was  brought  to  a  close. 
He  therefore  could  not  accompany  me  on  the  excursions 
which  I  undertook  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to 
Laurinkari,  Ersby,  Skogbole,  Kulla,  and  others  of  the 
most  remarkable  localities  of  Finland.  The  following 
summer  I  travelled  in  Vestmanland,  Vemdandy  and 
Dalecarlia,  making  mineralogical  researches,  and  took 
part  as  juryman  for  the  department  of  porcelain  and 
stone  ware  in  the  Scandinavian  Exhibition,  opened  at 
Stockholm  that  summer.  In  1867 1  visited  Pans,  having 
been  commissioned,  along  with  Professor  A.  J.  Angstrom, 
to  compare  a  normal  metre  and  a  normal  kilogram, 
which  had  been  made  for  the  Swedish  Government, 
with  the  prototypes  preserved  in  the  Conservatoire  dea 
Ai'ts  et  M(5tiers.  In  consequence  of  the  regulations  in 
force  at  that  institution  the  commission  could  not 
be  executed  in  a  way  that  was  completely  satisfactory 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  a  circumstance  which 
had  been  often  complained  of  both  before  and  since, 
and  these  complaints  finally  led  to  the  recent  changes 
in  the  way  of  preserving  the  protolypes  and  comparing 
ihem  with  copies.  This  journey  also  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  for  a  considerable  time  the  great  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1867,  and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
several  eminent  scientific  men  there,  by  whom  I  was 
received  in  a  very  kind  and  friendly  way.** 

"  It  almost  appeared  as  if  no  resumption  of  the 
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Swediah  Arctic  EzpeditioDS  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the 

near  future.  The  Diet,  in  voting  the  jrrant  for  that  of 
1S64,  declared  that  no  further  fuuda  for  the  purpose  in 
question  were  to  be  reckoned  on,  and  meet  of  the 
leading  men  in  Stockholm  repeatedly  and  distinctly 
expressed  the  opinion  that  we  had  now  done  enough  in 
that  field.  I  myself,  however,  anxiously  wished  to  be 
able  to  renew  the  attempt  to  reach  a  high  northerly  lati- 
tude, which  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1864  after  the 
completion  of  the  survey  for  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  meridian,  and  which  was  interrupted  on  that  occasion 
by  the  rescue  of  the  walrus  hunters  already  referred 
to.  Affcer  seyeral  unsuccessful  attempts  in  other 
directions,  I  approached  Count  Ehreusvard,  Governor 
of  Gothenburg,  a  zealous  fiiend  of  science,  art,  and 
literature^  with  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  main  points 
of  my  plan  of  a  new  expedition,  and  a  request  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  obtain  in  Gothenburg  the  con- 
siderable  sum  of  money  which  was  required  to  carry 
it  out.  My  proposal  was  received  with  great  interest 
by  Count  Ehrensvard,  and  in  a  short  time  the  amount 
that  was  considered  necessary  to  secure  the  undertaking 
on  its  economic  side  was  collected  through  munificent 
contributions  from  the  commercial  magnates  Dickson, 
Ekman,  Carnegie,  &c.  The  new  Arctic  Expedition  was 
also  received  with  special  interest  by  State-Counsellor 
Count  Platen,  Chief  of  the  Marine  Department,  and 
above  all  by  the  then  powerful  chief  of  the  Eommando 
Office  of  the  Navy,  Commander  Adlersparre.  Starting 
with  the  idea,  doubtless  correct,  that  some  small  part  of 
the  money  TOted  to  the  Boyal  Navy  for  exercising 
might,  with  advantage  both  to  it  and  the  general  interest. 
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be  employed  in  voyages  with  scientific  or  commercial 
objects.  Count  Platen  fitted  out  and  manned  from  these 
fundi  a  TesBel  belonging  to  the  Post  OfBioe,  the  iron 
steamer  Sofia,  which  the  Government  placed  at  my 
disposal  The  expedition  was  thus  brought  about  by 
a  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  Grovemment,  priv^^te 
persons  of  wealth,  and  several  young  men  of  science 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  and  it  may 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  such  undertakings  not  only  within 
our  own  land,  but  also  in  foreign  countries.  It  was 
proposed  to  reach  with  the  vessel  as  high  a  latitude  as 
possible  during  the  autumn,  and  to  complete  the 
researches  of  the  foregoing  expeditions  in  the  natural 
history  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  surrounding  sea," 

Rich,  and,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  important 
collections  were  lirought  home,  and  we  reached,  on  the 
19th  September,  1B68,  the  highest  northern  latitude 
which  any  vessel  can  be  proved  to  have  attained  in  the  old 
hemisphere.  In  this  respect  we  have  hitherto  been  only 
surpassed  by  Hall's  American  and  Nares*  English  expe- 
ditions in  Smith's  Sound.  At  the  third  attempt  to  pene- 
trate to  tiie  northward,  which  was  nuide  during  this 
voyage  in  the  beginning  of  October  from  Amsterdam 
Island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  80th  degree  of 
latitude,  we  should  probably  have  been  able  to  go  much 
&rther  if  the  vessel  had  not,  during  a  storm  on  the  4th 
October,  in  81*  N.  L.,  been  dashed  against  a  block  of  ice 
and  thereby  sprung  so  bad  a  leak  that  we  could  only 
with  diificulty  get  back  to  our  former  anchorage.  We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  skill  and  coolness  of 
the  captain  of  the  vessel,  Baron  von  Otter,  afterwards 
Couusellor  of  State,  for  our  escape  that  day  with 
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OUT  live&     The  vessel  Sofia,  built  by  Carlsund  for 

other  purposes,  wan  much  too  weak  to  encounter  an 
October  storm  in  8 1°  N.  L.,  in  darkness,  with  blocks  of 
ioe  driving  about  The  attempt  to  reach  a  high  northerly 
latitude  by  sea  deserves,  however,  to  be  resumed  with  a 
m  )re  suitable  vessel,  strong,  prutected  against  icing 
down  and  provided  with  abundant  stock  of  coal  and 
provisions.  During  a  not  too  unfavourable  ice-year  it 
would  certainly  be  possible,  during  autumn  or  early 
winter,  to  reach,  from  the  north-western  extremity  of 
Spitzbeigen,  which  is  free  of  ice  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  a  hs  higher  latitude  than  Sir  George 
Nares*  vessel  attained  during  the  last  English  l*olar 
Expedition." 

^'  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  was  among  those  who  made  the 
most  liberal  contributions  to  the  Expedition  of  1868. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  characteristic  of  this  magnanimous, 
generous,  but  prudent  Msdcenas  seldom  to  abandon  an 
undertaking  which  he  has  once  entered  on ;  and  scarcely 
a  year  had  elapsed  after  the  return  of  the  Expedition  of 
1868,  when  he  otiered,  of  his  own  accord,  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  equipment  of  a  new  expedition  to  the 
same  regiona  I  joyfully  accepted  the  offer,  and  it  was 
determined  that  the  new  expedition  should  liave  for 
its  object  to  winter  on  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergon, 
in  order  thence  to  push  northwards  in  sledges  on 
the  ice." 

"  It  is  necessary  in  such  sledge  journeys  in  regions 
where  no  game  can  be  reckoned  on,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  traverse  a'  sufficiently  great  distance,  to  employ 

draught  animal.s  which,  during  the  course  of  the  journey, 
may  be  killed  in  proportion  as  the  stock  of  providions 
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becomes  lighter.  Two  different  kinds  of  draught  animals 
are  used  for  Huch  purposes  in  the  most  northerly  inha- 
bited regions  of  the  globe,  viz.,  reindeer  and  dogs.  The 
first  point  to  detenu iiie  was  which  of  these  was  to  be 
preferred  ?  For  this  purpose  numerous  statements  were 
collected,  by  the  care  of  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  from  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  concerning  the  suit- 
ableness of  reindeer  for  such  journeys,  their  power  of 
draught,  the  possibility  of  feeding  them  with  collected 
mos8»  &c  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  determined  that 
I  should  go  to  Greenland  to  collect  similar  statements 
regarding  dogs,  and  to  purchase  a  large  number  of  them 
in  case  I  should  determine  on  their  employment  during 
the  ice  journey  towards  the  pole." 

was  the  occasion  of  my  journey  to  Greenland 
in  1870,  which,  with  Mr.  Dickson's  consent,  was  extended 
to  a  small  scientific  expedition,  in  which  three  young 
Swedish  scientific  men  took  part  The  journey  to 
Greenland  yielded  imexpectedly  rich  scientific  results, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

The  collection  of  new  contributions  to  the  flora  of 
the  Polar  countries  during  seyeral  preceding  geological 
periods  of  special  importance  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
bister)'  of  the  development  of  our  globe. 

The  discovery  in  the  miocene  basaltic  strata  of 
Greenland  at  Ovifak,  on  the  ishind  Disk6,  of  the  largest 
known  blocks  of  meteoric  iron,  regarding  the  origin  of 
which  an  extensive  scientific  controversy  has  arisen,  and 
which  perhaps  will  at  some  future  time  form  the  starting 
point  for  quite  a  new  theory  of  the  method  of  formation 
of  tlic  heavenly  body  we  inhabit.  The  large  blocks  were 
brought  home  the  following  year  by  two  vessels  of  war 
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which  were  sent  out  to  Greenland  for  that  purpose 

by  the  Swedish  Government  under  command  of  Baron 
von  Otter." 

An  excursion  of  some  length  was  made  into  the 
wildemesR  of  ice,  everywhere  full  of  bottomless  clefts, 
which  occupies  the  interior  of  Greenhuid,  and  which,  if 
I  except  unimportant  wanderings  along  the  edge  and  an 
inconsiderable  attempt  in  the  same  direction  in  the  year 
1728,  by  the  Dane  Dahigor,  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
trodden  by  human  foot  I  had  here  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  up  the  nature  of  a  formation  which,  during  one 
of  the  latest  geological  ages,  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
civiliBed  countries  of  Europe,  and  which,  though  it  has 
given  occasion  to  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  lite- 
rature in  all  cultivated  languages,  had  never  before  been 
examined  by  any  geologist.  The  equipment  for  the 
journey  was  eitcecdingly  defective,  because  everybody 
with  whom  I  conversed  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  declared  to  me  that  such  a  journey 
was  impracticable,  and  that  in  cousequcuce  my  pre- 
parations were  thrown  away.  It  was  on  tms  account 
that  I  was  compelled  to  return  earlier  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case." 

"  According  to  the  original  distribution  of  work  it 
was  Dr.  Theodore  Nordstrom  who  should  have  accom- 
panied me  in  this  ice  journey,  but  after  our  arrival 
in  Greenland  he  was  still  much  too  weak  froiu  an 
illness  which  attacked  him  during  the  voyage  to  be 
exposed  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  must 
be  encountered  during  a  journey  on  the  ice.  Instead 
I  persuaded  Dr.  Sv.  Bcrggrcn,  who  took  part  in  the 
Greenhuid  Expedition  of  1870,  to  accompany  me.  He 
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began  not  without  some  joeular  protests  about  the 
absurdity  of  a  botanist  making  a  dangerous  excursion 
in  the  only  region  of  the  known  land  of  the  globe 
where  he  could  not  expect  to  meet  witli  tlic  Icjist 
trace  of  vegetation.  Bcrggreu  was,  liowever,  mistaken, 
for  on  the  inland  ice  itself  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  a  very  remarkable  and  unexpected  botanical 
discovery.  Ilis  keen  accustomed  eye  soon  observed 
that  the  inland  ice  was  everywhere  bestrewn  with  a 
scanty  vegetation  of  microscopic  algse,  which,  exceed- 
ingly minute  as  it  is,  by  its  dark  colour  certainly  . 
conduced  in  a  high  degree  to  limit  the  extension  of 
the  glaciers,  and  to  change  the  ice  deserts  of  the  Ice 
Age  into  the  gi-een  valleys  and  plains  of  the  pre- 
sent period.  At  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Berggren 
investigated,  in  a  veiy  careful  way,  the  bryology  of 
north-western  Greenland,  Decent  P.  Oberg  made  rich 
collections  of  marine  animal?*,  and  1  succeL-ded  in  collect- 
ing about  1,000  more  or  less  perfect  stone  implements 
from  the  Stone  Age  of  Greenland,  &c." 

"With  respect  to  the  proper  object  of  the  Ex- 
pedition, I  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  dogs  could 
not   he  employed  with   advantage  in   long  sledge 
journeys  in  the  regions  where  no  game  was  to  he 
hod,*' 

**  The  same  year  that  I  went  to  Greeidand  two  young 
Swedes,  Decent  H.  Nathocst  and  Uj.  Wilander  visited 
Spitzbergen,  at  the  expense  of  some  men  of  business  in 
Stockholm,  in  order  to  examine  for  technical  purposes 
some  phosphatic  deposits,  and  see  whether  they  could 
not  be  worked  with  advantage.  The  result  was  favour- 
able, and  a  company  of  commercial  men  was  formed  in 
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Stockholm  and  Gothenbmg  to  work  the  depodta  We 
determined  to  endeaTonr  to  found  a  colony  in  Spitz- 

bergen  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  country  belonged 
to  no  State  in  particular  we  petitioned  the  Swedish 
Government  to  take  steps  to  obtain  international  pn>-. 
taction  for  our  imdertaking.  This  petition  gave  occa- 
sion to  an  attempt  by  Count  Wachtmeister,  then  Foreign 
Minister  of  Sweden,  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Spitzbergen  for  Sweden  and  Norway.  For  this  purpose 
the  necessary  inquiries  were  made  of  the  Powers  of 
Europe  who  could  have  any  claim  in  this  respect. 
FaYouzable  answers  were  received  from  all  the  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  the  question  caused 
a  brisk  newspaper  controversy,  from  which  the  Russian 
Government  took  occasion  to  give  a  friendly  answer  in 
the  n^ative.'* 

"  An  attempt  at  any  rate  was  made  by  the  company 
to  found  a  colony  at  Cape  Thordsen  in  Ice  Fjord.  In 
the  summer  of  1872  two  vessels  were  sent  thither  with 
some  miners,  a  house  was  built^  and  a  small  railway 
constructed  fix>m  the  intended  workings  to  the  shore. 
The  same  summer,  however,  the  enteq>rise  was  aban- 
doned, partly  because  the  manager  of  the  company 
considered  the  phosphatic  deposits  not  rich  enough  for 
profitable  working  in  so  remote  regions,  partly  because 
the  share  capital  was  too  limited.  The  company  was 
dissolved,  after  having  repaid  to  the  shareholders  what 
remained  (about  25  per  cent)  of  the  paid-up  capital" 

**  As  son  of  a  native  Swedish  nobleman,  I  was  able, 
soon  after  becoming  a  Swedish  subject,  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Nobles.  I  was  also  present  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  NoUes  at  the  two  last  meetings  of  the 
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Estates,  but  witliout  at  any  time  speaking  or  following 
the  busiaess  with  any  special  interest.    Naturally,  how- 
ever, I  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  views  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  agita- 
tion for  a  change  in  the  representation.     After  the 
introduction  of  the  new.  system  of  representation,  I 
repeatedly  came  forward  as  a  Liberal  candidate  for 
Stockholm  for  a  seat  in  the  Diet.    In  this  way,  and 
through  my  taking  part  in  the  so-much-denounced 
'new  Liberal  society,'  to  which  I  was  introduced  by 
August  Blanche,  I  brought  upon  myself  for  several  years 
much  unpleasantness  from  the  Conservative  circles  of 
the  city.    It  wiis  perhaps  on  this  account  that  I  was 
put  up  in  1869  as  a  candidate  by  the  Liberal  party, 
and  after  a  contest,  vehement  in  our  circumstances,  was 
elected.    I  thus  became  a  representative  for  the  capital 
from  1869  to  1871.    With  regard  to  the  part  I  took 
as  a  member  of  the  Diet^  I  will  here  pnly  mention  that^ 
together  with  Hedin,  Gumsslius,  and  others,  I  took  part 
in  an  attempt  wliich  Wiis  made  in  1869  to  form  a  Liberal 
Opposition  Party  to  the  Country  Party  in  the  Second 
Chamber,  which,  however,  was  completely  unsuccessful, 
as  all  the  peasant  representatives,  who  at  first  joined  us, 
returned  to  the  Country  Party,  when  we  refused  to 
follow  them  in  what  we  thought  their  mistaken  views 
on  the  question  oi  the  national  defence.   Two  motions 
were  brought  forward  by  me.    In  the  first  I  proposed 
that  the  Geol<igicaI  Oliice  should  be  placed  under  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  not,  as  is  still  the  case,  under 
the  Civil  Department,  where  there  is  scarcely  to  be 
found  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  is  required 
for  the  superintendence  of  an  olhce,  whose  work,  in 
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order  that  it  may  be  tnilj  fimitful  in  a  practical  point, 
of  view,  must,  like  all  preliminary  work  in  the  present 
day  with  a  technical  end  in  view,  be  founded  on  a 
purely  scientific  baais.  The  motion  was  rejected.  My 
second  motion  met  a  better  &te.  I  proposed  that  the 
Diet  sliould  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  with  a  view  to  reconstruct  the  Techno- 
logical Institute,  so  as  to  form  a  technical  high  school 
(or  rather  a  technical  and  military  scientific  faculty  of 
a  future  university  in  iho  capiUd)  by  uniting  with  it 
several  teaching  institutions  already  existing  in  Stock- 
holm, as  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute,  the  Institute  of 
Forestry,  the  Military  High  School,  kc.  The  motion 
"Was  airrceJ  to.  The  committee  I  asked  for  was 
appointed,  and  drew  up  a  complete  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Technological  Institute  .as  a 
Technical  High  School.  Part  of  the  alterations  which 
it  recommended  have  already  been  made.  Unfor- 
tunately, howeyer,  a  number  of  considerations  have 
prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  reform  to  the 
extt  nt  and  in  the  direction  which  I  proposed." 

*•  The  long  prepared  new  Polar  expedition  finally 
started  for  the  north  in  1872.  The  state  of  the  ice  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spitsbergen  was  more  unfavourable 
in  1872  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  coast 
was  frequented  by  the  Norwegian&  Three  days  after 
our  reindeer  were  landed  they  made  their  escape. 
Some  hours  before  the  time  when  two  vessels  acting  as 
tenders  to  the  expedition,  which  were  not  provided  with 
a  sufficient  stock  of  provisions  for  the  winter,  were  to 
Start  on  their  return  to  Norway,  they  were  shut  up  by 
ice  in  Mussel  Bay.    The  stock  of  provisions  which  the 
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expedition  had  at  its  disposal  tlien  became  insufficient. 
Some  dayB  after,  in  addition  to  this,  we  were  like  to 
have  been  compelled  to  receiTe  and  maintain  a  large 
number  of  shipwrecked  walrus-hunters.  In  the  end  of 
January  all  our  vessels  were  in  danger  of  being  wrecked 
during  an  exceedingly  violent  atoim,  which  broke  np 
the  eoyering  of  ice  which  had  previously  been  on  the 
surrounding  sea,  &c.  This  expedition,  notwithstanding, 
yielded  important  scientific  results,  among  which  I  may 
mention  the  discoYeiy  on  the  Polar>ice  itself  of  a  dust  of 
cosmic  origin,  containing  metallic  nickel-iron;  researches 
by  Dr.  Kjellman  on  the  devolopiiicnt  of  alga)  during  the 
winter  night,  which  at  Mussel  Bay  is  four  months  long ; 
leseardieB  on  the  Aurora  and  its  spectrum  by  Dr.  Wij- 
kander  and  Lieutenant  Parent,  of  the  Italian  Marine ; 
researches  by  Dr.  Wij  kander  on  horizontal  refraction 
in  severe  cold ;  a  complete  series  of  meteorological  and 
magqetic  observations  in  the  most  northerly  latitude 
where  such  observations  had  up  to  this  time  been 
carried  on ;  the  discovery  of  numerous  new  contribu- 
tions to  a  knowledge  of  the  flora  of  the  Polar  countries 
during  former  geological  epochs ;  a  sledge  ezcurnon  under- 
taken under  very  difficult  circumstances  by  Pidander  and 
myself  whereby  the  north  part  of  North  East  Land  was 
surveyed,  and  a  journey,  very  instructive  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  made  over  the  inland  ice  of  North  East 
Land,  &c.,  &c." 

The  shutting  up  of  the  transport  vessels  in  Mussel 
Bay  was  attended  with  very  great  expense,  which  had 
not  been  reckoned  upon  when  the  expedition  was 
planned,  and  which  was  defrayed  exclusively  by  Mr. 
Oscar  Dickson.   When  the  news  spread  at  home  that 
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three  times  the  number  of  men  that  had  ])ei'n  intended 
were  compelled  to  winter  on  Spitzbergcn,  Dickson  placed 
100^000  (Swedish)  crowns  (about  5,500^)  at  the  disposal 
of  Baion  Fr.  von  Otter,  in  case  he  considered  it  pos- 
sible irainediatcly  (in  late  autumn)  to  relieve  us.  Xoii 
.  Otter  rightly  declined  the  proposal  as  impracticable." 
The  comparatiyelj  nnsuccessfol  issue  and  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  expedition  of  1872-73,  by  no  means 
diminished  Air.  Dickson's  interest  in  such  undertakin'^s. 
On  the  contrary  these  were  perhaps  the  reasons  why  he 
ahortly  afiter  my  return  home  decUred  himself  willing  to 
*go  on.'  A  new  Arctic  voyage  was  projected  to  the 
Kara  Sea  and  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and  Yenissej,  and 
we  started  from  Tromso  at  midsummer  1875  in  a  small 
sailing  TesseL  •  I  was  on  this  occasion  successful  in  almost 
completing  the  programme  which  had  been  arranged 
before  our  departure,  a  circumstance  of  rare  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  northern  voyages  of  discovery.  We 
came  here  to  a  new,  previously  untouched  field  of  in- 
quiry, and  succccflod  in  bringing  home  exceedingly 
numerous  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  tiora  and 
fauna  of  the  region  we  visited.  I  made  my  way  with- 
out difficulty  m  my  little  sailing  vessel  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenissej,  and  thus  inaugurated,  as  I  hope,  a  new 
and  important  route  for  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Yemssej  the  vessel  was  sent  back 
under  charge  of  Docent  Kjellman  to  Norway,  while, 
in  company  with  Docent  Lindstrom,  Dr.  Stuxberg,  and 
thiec  sailors,  I  ascended  the  river  in  a  Nordland  boat, 
which  we  had  taken  with  us  for  the  purpose  to  Dudino, 
where  we  fell  in  with  a  st«imer.  From  this  point  we 
continued  our  journey  by  steamer  to  Yeni^seisk,  and 
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thence  overland  by  Ekaterineburg,  Moscow,  Petersburg, 
HelsiDgfois,  and  Abo  to  Sweden.  Doling  tlus  journey 
the  Swedish  savants  were  receiyed  id  the  large  cities 
with  fete  after  fete  in  consequence  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  tho  foremost  geographical  and  commercial  circles 
in  RuBcda  hailed  the  prospect  of  a  sea  route  between 
Siberia  and  Europe." 

**  There  were,  however,  many  d()ul)ters  who  affirmed 
that  the  success  of  the  Proven  in  1875  depended  duly 
on  the  uncommonly  favourable  state  of  the  ice,  which 
prevailed  that  year  in  the  Siberian  Pohir  Sea.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  expeditions  of  the  following  year 
(1876),  which  had  for  thoii^  objecit  partly  to  continue 
the  interesting  scientific  researches  of  the  year  1875  in 
the  Kara  Sea,  and  along  the  river  valley  of  the  Yenissej, 
and  partly  to  show  that  the  success  of  the  preceding 
year  did  not  depend  on  a  fortunate  accident.  Their 
expenses  were  defrayed  by  Messrs.  Oscar  Dickson  and 
Alexander  Sibiriakoft*,  and  they  were  completely  suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding  that  1876  was  a  bad  ice  year. 
*  Before  I  started  on  this  occasion  for  the  Polar  Sea,  I  took 
part  as  juryman  in  the  department  of  porcelain  and  stone- 
ware in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition.  I  returned  from 
America  on  the  1st  July,  and  at  Trondhjem  stepped  on 
board  the  vessel  .that  had  been  chartered  for  the  vova^e. 
On  the  15th  August 'I  was  at  the  Yenissej,  although  I 
had  halted  at  several  places  on  the  way.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  meet  a  party  at  the  Yenissej  which 
was  to  make  its  way  by  land  under  Decent  Thdel  to  an 
appointed  rendezvous  near  the  month  of  the  great  river. 
I  waited  thei'e  seventeen  days  for  these  comrades  in  vain, 
and  then  returned  successfully  to  Europe. 
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**  For  the  present  (July  1877)  I  am  engaged  in  making 
arrangements  on  account  of  Mr.  Sibiriakolf  to  send  this 
summer  to  the  Yenisscj  the  steamer  Fiwer,  which  has 
been  purchased  specially  for  the  purpose,  with  a  cargo 
of  commercial  goods,  and  with  the  equipment  of  a  new 
expedition,  having  for  its  object  to  extend  faitlier  wcst- 
wardSy  if  possible  to  Behrings  Straits^  the  scientific  ex- 
plorations in  the  Siherian  Polar  Sea  commenced  in  1875 
and  1876.  His  Majesty  King  Oscar  takes  a  lively 
personal  interest  in  this  enterprise,  and  has  made  a 
liberal  contribution  to  it  from  his  privy  puxse.  The 
balance  of  the  expenses  is  to  be  defrayed  by  Messra 
Oscar  Dickson  and  Alexander  Sibiriakoff,  and  I  hope  to 
obtain  for  this  undertaking  support  from  the  Royal 
Navy  like  that  which  was  extended  to  the  Expeditions 
of  1868  and  1872-73/' 
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THE  SWEDISU  AllCTIG  EXPliDlTlOKS  OF  1858  AND  1861. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  fill  in  with  the  more  important 
details  the  rapid  outline  which  Nordcnskiold  haa 
sketched  of  thoise  Aioixo  Expeditions  wkich  have  re- 
yived  the  ancient  glories  of  Sweden,  and  shown  that  the 
thirst  for  adventure,  the  love  of  the  sea,  and  the  cool, 
daciug,  and  uniiinching  intrepidity  which  characterised 
the  old  NoEsemen,  still  ran  in  the  Veins  of  their  de- 
scendants, and  tlliat  the  lote  of  nature  and  of  science 
stUl  animates  the  countrymen  of  Linnaeus  and  Berzelius. 
It  was  with  a  scientific  object  in  view  that  the  first 
Swedish  Arctic  Expedition  was  projected,  and  the  series 
•has  always  retained  a  strongly  scientific  character, 
though  practical  results  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
already  visible. 

The  credit  of  oiiginaling  the  series  of  expeditions  by 
which  that  part  of  the  Polar  Basin,  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  has  been  explored,  and  its  natural 
history  investigated  during  the  last  twenty  years  with 
such  energy,  skill,  perseverance,  and  success  by  Swedish 
men  of  science,  must  be  ascribed  to  Otto  Torell,  now 
Chief  uf  the  Geological  Survey  of  Sweden.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Ice  Age,  the  geological  period  during 
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which  a  grciit  portion  of  the  northern  hemisphere  was 
in  the  condition  in  which  Greenland  still  is — covered 
with  an  immeniie  aheet  of  ice — had  confeixed  on  the 
natond  eonditiotiB  of  the  high  north  a  special  signi- 
ficance for  Scandinavia.  To  the  study  of  glacial  pheno- 
mena»  the  importance  of  which  had  been  first  perceived 
by  Professor  PlayfEur  of  Edinburgh^  hy  the  Norwegian 
Esmarck,  and  the  Swiss  Venet«,  and  Charpentier,  Otto 
Torell,  while  Adjunct  in  the  University  of  Lund,  de- 
termined to  devote  himself,  and  with  that  end  in  view  to 
make  himself  acqnainted  with  the  nature  of  the  high 
north  by  travelling.  His  tirst  voyage  was  to  Icilaiid. 
In  1857,  accompanied  by  Olsson  Gadde,  he  travelled  for 
three  months  in  vanovs  directions  across  the  island, 
making  observations  on  its  glacial  phenomena,  and  rich 
collections  of  its  marine  fiiuua  along  the  coast.  The 
following  year  he  visited  Spitzbcrgcn. 

Spitsbergen^  a  gtonp  of  iedandsy  of  which  three  arer 
large  and  the  others  small,  having  a  total  area  estimated 
at  about  30,000  English  square  miles,  lies  300  miles 
north  of  Scandinavia,  and  325  cast  of  Greenland.  It 
was  disooteted  on  the  19th  Jnne,  1596,  by  the  famous 
Dutch  explorer  WilJiain  Barentz,  in  the  course  of  his 
third  voyage  to  discover  the  North  East  Passage. 
Barentz  is  said  to  have  circomnavigated  Spitzbergen, 
bat  considerable  donbt  tests  on  this  statement,  and  if 
it  is  correct  tlie  feat  was  not  repeated  until  the  year 
1863,  when  it  was  performed  by  Captain  Carken,  a 
Norwegian  walms-hunter. 

The  sea  to  the  west  of  Spitzbergen  was  once  a  fe- 
vourite  whale-fishing  ground,  to  which  most  of  the 
seafaring  nations  of  Europe  sent  fleets  of  whalers; 
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but  the  "  right  whale "  is  now  extinct  on  its  coasts, 
and  the  whale-fishing  ia  that  sea  has  long-  since 
terminated. 

Spitzbergen  was  next  visited  by  Russians,  who  built 
huts  in  all  tlirections  along  the  coast,  and  carried  on 
fishing  and  hunting,  their  principal  game  being  wal- 
ruses, fozes^  bean,  and  seals.  The  visits  of  the  Russians 
became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  about  1830  it  was 
only  some  private  persons  and  the  rich  monastery,  Solo- 
vetskoj,  on  the  White  Sea,  that  sent  any  vessela  The 
last  Russian  expedition  to  Spitzbergen  for  fishing  and 
hunting  appears  to  have  been  before  18i>0,  though  the 
date  is  not  exactly  known. 

It  is  only  the  Norwegians  that  in  our  days  visit  Spitz- 
bergen in  order  to  hunt  the  walrus,  with  the  exception 
of  a  stray  Englishman  like  ^Ir.  Lamont.  According  to 
Keilhau  it  was  a  Hammerfest  merchant  who,  in  company 
with  a  Russian,  carried  out  the  first.  Norwegian  hunting 
and  fishing  enterprise  in  Spitzbergen  in  1795.  Part  of 
the  crew  consisted  of  fishing  Lapps  and  Russians,  and 
they  passed  the  winter  in  Spitzbergen.  But  the  now 
existing  Norwegian  fishing  and  hunting  dates  properly 
from  the  year  1819,  when  an  English  mercantile  firm  at 
Bodoe  sent  a  galeasse,  with  a  crew  of  eleven  men,  to 
Bear  Island  and  Spitzbergen,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  fish  and  other  animals  existed  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  make  fishing  and  hunting  profitable. 
They  returned  from  Spitzbergen — they  had  missed  Bear 
Island — ^with  accounts  of  the  abundance  of  walrus,  rein- 
deer, and  down,  on  Spitzbergen.  A  vessel  with  eight 
men  was  accordingly  sent  out  from  Hammerfest.  But 
when  they  reached  Bear  Island,  and  the  greater  part  of 
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the  crew  had  landed  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  a  fog 
and  a  high  wmd  made  the  skipper  lose  sight  of  land, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  regain  it,  he  left  his  men 
behind  and  returned  to  lianuntifest.  The  abaudoned 
men  provisioned  their  boat  with  walrus  beef,  and  re- 
tained in  it  to  Norway.  Another  expedition,  similar 
in  all  points  to  the  preceding,  with  the  same  skipper, 
the  same  crew,  and  precisely  the  same  result,  was  under- 
taken in  1821.  In  1822  a  party  of  Norwegians  wintered 
on  Spitzbeigen  at  Cross  Bay,  and  their  success  induced 
others  to  imitate  their  example,  not  always  with  the 
same  fortunate  result.  The  fishing  and  hunting  i.s  still 
canied  on  in  these  waters  by  yessela  from  Tromsoe  and 
Hammerfest ;  and  these  voyageSj  while  on  the  whole  a 
source  of  contiiilerablc  profit  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels, 
have  also  been  a  school  for  the  masters  and  crews  in 
which  the  beet  quaUties  of  a  good  seaman  have  been 
developed,  especially  those  required  for  navigation 
among  ice. 

For  more  than  a  century  Spitzbergen  has  formed  the 
base  firom  which  a  number  of  expeditions  have  endea- 
voured to  reach  the  North  Pole.   For  this  it  is  well 

adapted.  A  brauch  of  the  Gulf  Stream  gives  its  west 
coast  a  much  higher  temperature  than  is  duo  to  its 
geo^phical  position.  The  existence  of  land  to  the 
nordi  of  it  is  exceedingly  probable ;  and,  if  it  does 
exist,  it  would  form  a  very  convenient  stepping  stone 
to  the  Pole.  We  shall  briefly  enumerate  the  expeditions 
that  have  endeavoured  to  make  Bjtttzbergen  a  point  of 
departure. 

In  17G5  Admiral  Tschitschagoff  was  sent  by  the 
Cisnrina  Catharine  of  Kussia  with  three  vessels  to 
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Spitzbcrgeu  to  sail  towards  tlic  North  Pole.  He  reached 
the  latitude  of  80°  2V,  but  found  it  impoeaible  .to 
advance  farther.  The  foUowing  year  he  reached  the 
latitude  of  80'  28'. 

In  1773  Constantinc  John  Phipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave,  sailed  with  the  Racehorse  and  Careass,  with 
a  view  of  readying  the  North  Pole.  He  got  as  far  as 
80'  37'  N.  L.,  visited  some  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and 
mapped  the  north  of  Spitsbergen.  In  the  beginning 
of  August  he  was  beset^  but  sawed  his  way  through 
the  ice,  which  at  many  places  wacr  twelve  feet  thicky 
and  made  his  way  back  to  England. 

In  1818  Captain  Buchan,  in  the  Dorothea,  and  Lieu- 
tenant (afterwards  Sir  John)  FrankUn  in  the  Trent, 
attained  the  latitude  of  80**  34'  north  of  Spitzbergen. 

In  1823  Clavering  and  Sabine,  in  the  ship  Griper, 
visited  Spitzbeigen,  axid  while  Sabine  carried  on  mag- 
netic observations  on  the  inner  Norway  Idand,  Clavering 
went  to  sea  and  steered  northwards,  but  did  not  get 
farther  than  80'  20'  N.  L. 

In  1827  Parry,  who  had  a  short  time  before  returned 
from  his  third  Arctic  voyage,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  discover}^  of  the  North- West  Passage,  undertook  his 
well-known  expedition  in  the  Ilecla,  and  made  Treuren- 
berg  Bay  the  starting-point  of  the  sle4ge  journey,  in 
which  lie  reached  the  latitude  of  82**  45'  N.,  then  and 
for  long  after  the  higiiest  attained  by  man. 

The  same  year  the  Norwegian  geologist.  Professor 
Keilhau,  paid  a  visit  to  Spitzbergen,  of  which  he  has 
given  an  interesting  account  in  his  attractive  work,  Heise 
i  Ost  og  West  Finmarken. 

Ten  years  after  Professor  Lov^n,  of  Stockholm,  visited 
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bpitzbergcn,  dredging  along  its  coast,  and  collecting 
oiganic  xemains  £rom  its  f ossililiBious  strata.  This  visit 
is  ranarkable  as  the  first  made  fiom  Sweden  to  Spitz- 
bcrgen  with  a  scientific  purpose. 

In  tlie  following  year,  1838,  the  Jb'rench  Government 
sent  to  Spitzbeorgen  in  the  oorvette  £a  R^ohercht  a 
scientific  expedition  under  the  leadership  of  P.  Oaimaid, 
and  invited  Scandinavian  men  of  .science  to  accompany  it, 
an  invitation  which  was  accepted  by  several  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Norwegiiin  natiiralist&  La  Eecherche  visited 
Bell  Bound  in  1838,  and  Magdalena  Bay  in  1889. 
The  great  work  in  which  an  account  of  this  expedition 
is  given  is  nnfortmiately  incomplete.  It  contains,  be- 
sides, excellent  views  of  the  regions  visited;  among 
other  valuable  matter,  important  meteorological  and 
physical  observations,  and  a  great  number  of  drawings  of 
objects  of  natural  histoiy,  made  for  the  most  part  under  . 
the  direction  of  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  members. 

It  was  in  the  year  18j8  that  Otto  Torell  undertook, 
at  the  siiggestion  of  Professor  Lov^,  a  voyage  to  Spitz- 
bergen.  He  fitted  out  in  Hammeifest^  at  his  own 
expense,  the  sloop  FrUkiof,  of  about  sixty-four  tons 
burden,  and  sailed  on  the  3rd  June  accompanied,  as  haa 
been  already  stated,  by  A,  £,  Nordenskiald  and  A. 
Quennerstedt.  The  wind  was  favonraUe  until  some 
leagues  south  of  Bear  Island,  where  it  turned  against 
them,  and  they  encountered  drift-ice,  which  made  the 
island  inaoceadble.  They  now  cruised  for  a  week  in 
the  ice  until  they  were  about  30  miles  west  of  Bell 
Sound,  when  they  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
through  a  belt  of  ice  which  lay  several  miles  from 
land.    On  the  18th  June  they  neared  Horn  Sound, 
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where  islands  and  bills  were  still  clothed  in  their  white 
winter  dress,  which^  however,  was  daily  disappearing,  as 
the  melting  of  the  snow  went  on  with  incredible  speed. 
Excursions  were  made  in  all  directions,*  the  geognosy  of 
the  region  was  described,  glaciers  were  ascended,  mo- 
raines examined,  and  specimens  of  markings  collected, 
and  dredging  was  carried  on  at  the  same  lime  with  great 
success  at  different  depths  up  to  a  hundred  fathoms. 
On  the  28th  they  sailed  to  Bell  Sound,  where,  the 
following  day,  they  anchored  at  Middle  Hook.  There 
dredging  was  again  m:idertaiken  with  abundant  success, 
birds  and  mammalia  were  shot  and  prepared,  a  tertiary 
formation  containing  fossil  plants  discovered,  and  bota- 
nical collections  made,  particularly  of  mosses  and  lichens. 

On  6th  July  they  left  this  anchorage  to  sail  north- 
wards, but  calras  and  head  winds  compelled  them  to 
seek  the  north  harbour  in  the  same  Qord.  There  Nord- 
enskidld  discovered  thick  vertical  strata  of  limestone  and 
siliceous  slates  rich  in  fossils  of  the  genera  Productus 
and  Spirifer,  and  which  therefore  appeared  to  belong  to 
.  the  Carboniferous  Formation,  and  found  these  strata  over- 
lain by  other  nearly  horisontal  beds  belonging  to  the  same 
tertiary  formations  with  impressions  of  leaves  as  he  had 
observed  at  Middle  Hook.  On  the  24th  July  they 
again  went  to  sea,  and  on  the  28th  anchored  in  Green 
Harbour  in  lee  Fjord,  which  they  examined  tiU  tiie  2nd 
August,  when  they  again  steered  northwards.  On  the 
4th  they  were  at  Amsterdam  Island,  on  the  7th  in 
another  harbour  between  the  Norways  and  Cloven  CliflT, 
on  the  10th  in  Magdalena  Bay,  on  the  13th  in  English 
Bay,  and  on  the  16th  in  Advent  Bay  in  Ice  Fjord, 
There  they  remained  till  the  22nd,  when  they  sailed  with 
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the  view  of  visiting  the  Thousand  Islands,  but  an 
easterly  storm  obliged  them  instead  to  shape  their  course 
for  Haimneifest,  where  they  landed  on  the  28th  August 
"with  an  abundant  harvest  of  observations  and  collec- 
tions from  all  the  dilFerent  places  they  had  visited. 

In  1859  Torell  visited  Greenland,  going  as  far  as 
Upemavik,  the  most  northerly  settlement  He  ascended 
the  inland  ice,  which  covera  the  whole  land  like  a 
single  enormous  glacier,  and  dredged  along  the  coast 
to  a  depth  of  280  fiEithoms.  He  thus  accumulated  rich 
collections  and  increased  his  experience  of  travelling 
in  these  remote  regions. 

He  had  no  sooner  returned  from  his  visit  to  Green- 
land than  he  began  to  form  plans  for  anotiher  expedition 
to  the  Polar  Sea.  The  Swedish  Estates  voted  him  a  sum 
of  8,000  rix-dollars,  which  was  supplemented  by  a  fur- 
ther grant  of  12,000,  the  total  grant,  20,000  rix-doUars, 
being  equal  to  about  a  thousand  guineas.  The  Crown 
Prince,  now  King  of  Sweden,  gave  a  contribution  of  4,000 
rix-dollars.  It  wa.s  arran;^n'd  that  each  of  the  scientific 
men  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  should  pay 
his  own  expenses.  During  the  summer  of  1860  Torell 
visited  Copenhagen  and  London.  Carl  Petersen,  the 
experienced  Danish  polar  traveller,  who  accompanied 
so  many  Arctic  expeditions  from  Penny's  to  the  latest 
one,  in  which  he  met  his  death,  consented  to  take  part 
in  this,  and  to  assist  with  the  preparations.  In  London 
Torell's  j)lan  was  received  witli  lively  interest  by  Sir 
Leopold  McClintock,  Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  and  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  then  President  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
Torell  visited  Norway,  making  observations  on  its 
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glaciers,  until  the  return  to  Tromso  and  Hammerfest  of 
the  Spitzbcrgen  walrus-hunters,  from  whom  he  obtained 
infonnatioii  and  aasistanoe  in  n)a]qiig  pieparations  for 
his  projected  expedition. 

Dui'ing  the  winter  Torcll  submitted  his  plan  to 
the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  embraced  two 
objectB— >a  comprelieosiye  saivey  of  the  geology  and 
natural  history  of  Spitsbergen  and  its  ooastsy  and  a 
geographical  excursion  still  farther  to  the  north  and 
north-ejist.  The  latter  was  to  be  carried  out  by  him- 
self, Nordenskiold,  Petersen,  and  a  number  of  jdeked 
men  with  boat-sledges  and  dogs,  with  a  view  to  settie 
the  question  whether  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pole 
there  is  really  an  open  sea  or  not.  During  the  absence 
of  the  party  the  attention  of  the  other  members  of  the 
expedition  was  to  be  taken  up  with  geological,  zoological, 
meteorological,  and  magnetic  work.  Observations  on  the 
tides,  on  marine  currents  and  on  optical  phenomena 
were  included  in  the  plan.  Preliminary  surveys  were 
also  to  be  undertaken  to  determine  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  measuring  an  are  of  meridian  on  Spitz- 
bcrgen, an  undertaking  that  had  been  proposed  by 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Sabine,  more  than  thirty 
years  before.  The  Academy  expressed  its  wannest 
approval  and  made  a  representation  to  ihe  Government, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  increased  grant  to  which  we 
have  already  referred. 

Torell  was  in  treaty  for  chartering  the  steamer  Fox,  in 
which  McClintock  had 'made  his  famous  Arctic  voyage, 
but  did  not  succeed,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
content  with  the  jEoltts  and  Magdcdena,  two  small 
vessels^  the  former  of  about  ninety-two,  and  the  latter 
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of  about  eighty-two  tons,  the  ordinary  sizo  of  the  craft 
that  sail  from  the  north  of  Norway  to  Spitzbergeiiy 
and  alfio  the  handiest,  because  they  can  the  more  easily 
push  through  openings  in  the  ice  into  the  fjords,  or 
b*^tw«M^n  the  many  small  islands  by  which  Spitzl>ergcn 
is  surrounded.    On  board  the  jJioJus,  wliich  was  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant  Liliiehodk»  were  Torell, 
the  chief  of  the  expedition ;  Nordenskiold,  who  shared 
the  command  with  him,  carried  out  the  geological  sur- 
veys and  took  solar  obser\'ations ;  Mahngren,  zoolo- 
gist and  botanist;  Chydenius,  physicist;  and  Petersen, 
guide.    On  the  sloop  Magdalena,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Kuylenstjerna,  were  Jilomstraud,  geologist 
and  leader  of  the  scientific  work;  Dun^r,  astronomer 
and  physicist ;  Goes  and  Snutt-.^  zoologbt  and  botanist, 
the  former  also  physician  to  the  expedition  ;  and  von 
Ylen,   hunter  and  artist.    An  old  seaman,  Anders 
Jakobsson,  who  had  accompanied  Torell  in  his  visits 
to  Iceland,  Greenland,  and   Spitzbergen,  was  also 
attached  to  the  expedition  as  assistant  to  the  zoolo- 
gists.   Though  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  still  very 
active  and  much  interested  in  it. 

The  expedition  was  ready  to  start  from  Tromsoe  on 
the  15th  April,  1861,  but  its  departure  was  delayed  by 
nortlierly  winds,  accompanied  by  fogs  and  falls  of  snow, 
until  the  7th  May,  when  the  two  vessels  were  towed 
through  Troinsoe  Sound  by  the  Norwegian  mail  steamer 
Aegir.  After  a  sliort  involuntaiy  <lrlay  off  Carlsoe  the 
uEolus  and  the  Magdalena  put  to  sea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  May  the  voyagers  lost 
sight  of  land,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  same  day  they 
had  fallen  in  with  the  first  fulmar  petrel  {^Procellaria 
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ylacialis)y  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  herald  from  the 
polar  regions.  This  bird  has  its  home  in  the  high  north, 
on  the  Fiird  Islands,  the  rocky  islands  of  Iceland,  Green- 
land, Arctic  America,  Kamschatka,  and  Novaya  Zemlya. 
It  breeds  among  the  highest  fells  in  colonies  of  many 
thousand  pairs,  and  every  pair  has  but  one  egg,  which 
is  very  large,  and  is  laid  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
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exceptionally  in  June.  The  fostering  of  the  young  is 
not  finished  before  the  middle  of  September.  Together 
with  the  burgomaster  {Larus  glaucus)  and  the  "  tjufjo  " 
{Lestns  parasitica),  it  is  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
of  the  other  birds,  plundering  their  nests  of  eggs  and 
young.  The  bird  and  the  place  which  it  inhabits  have  a 
suffocating  carrionlike  smell,  and  when  taken  living,  it 
squirts  from  its  bill  a  trainlike  liquid  of  evil  odour  on 
any  one  that  incautiously  attempts  to  lay  hands  on  it. 

*'  Obscenffi  pelagi  volucres,  foedissima  ventris 
Proluvio8,  uncieque  manus,  et  pallida  fiempar 
Ora  fame." 
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On  the  1 2th  May  Bear  laknd  was  sighted  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  vessels  bcgau  to  be  sorronnded  contmnally 

by  a  great  number  of  auks.  Bear  Island  lies  to  the  east  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and  beyond  its  influence.  Its  climate  is, 
in  consequeneey  much  more  severe  than  might  be  supposed 
from  its  position.  It  is  often  concealed  by  fogs  and 
swept  by  storms,  and  landing  on  it  is  always  difficult 
and  daDgerous.  Two  attempts  were  made  ou  this  occa- 
sion, but  both  of  them  were  frustrated  by  the  dnft-ice 
that  lay  dose  packed  along  the  shore.  Leaving  Bear 
Island  on  the  I'Mh  the  veasels  fell  in  with  whales 
("finners")  for  the  first  time,  and  on  the  IGth  they 
were  visited  by  snow-buntings  (Emberua  nivalia)  on 
their  way  to  the  north ;  they  settled  on  the  rigging  and 
decks  of  the  vessels;  among  them  were  young  a  year  old. 
They  appeared  to  be  very  tired,  and  were  not  in  the 
least  shy.  After  a  short  rest  they  resumed  their  labo- 
rious flight  On  the  17th  and  18th  May,  the  wind  being 
light  and  the  sea  calm,  deep  dredgiugs  were  carried  on. 
Ou  the  first  day  a  Bulldog"  machiue  took  bottom  at 
a  depth  of  1,000  fitthoms^  but  did  not  work  properly. 
A  Brooke's  apparatus,  however,  brought  up  some  day 
with  PoJythalainia  from  a  depth  of  1,320  fathoms.  On 
the  second  day  the  "Bulldog"  machine  was  successfully 
used.  It  brought  up  firom  a  depth  of  1,050  fathoms 
five  different  layers  of  clay  containing  animals,  among 
others  Annelids,  and  Holothuria,  of  which  chisses  no 
species  had  been  found  at  so  great  a  depth.  The  delight 
of  the  naturalists  at  this  Jind  was  naturally  great.  On 
the  18th  the  vessels  were  in  75**  45'  N.  lat,  and 
12' 31'  E.  long.  Since  the  15th  "fiuners"  had  been 
often  visible,  the  sea  had  a  beautiful  azure  blue  colour, 
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and  its  temperature  varied  between  2*5"  and  3  "8°  C. 
Now  the  "  finneis  "  disappeared,  the  tempeiatuie  fell  to 
between  0°  and  I'S*  C,  and  the  sea  assumed  a  dirty 
green  colour,  arising  in  great  part  from  a  number  of 
microscopical^  slimy,  ill -smelling  algse  belonging  to  the 
families  DioUomacea  and  DemidiecB.  The  boundaiy  of 
the  Gnlf  8tream,  with  its  well-known  bine  colour,  had 
been  pa.ssed.  "  Finners  "  were  not  seen  again  until  the 
return  of  the  expedition  in  September  in  78"*  N.  lat 
The  temperature,  of  the  water  was  then  aboat  3 '8^  C. 
It  is  probable  that  "  finnera  "  never  live  in  colder  water 
than  this,  and  that  the  northern  limit  of  their  distri- 
bution coincides  with  sea  of  this  temperature.  It  has 
to  be  kept  in  view,  however,  that  this  boundary  line  lies 
several  degrees  farther  to  the  north  in  summer  than  in 
winter. 

After  falling  in  among  snow-covered  drift-ice  with  a 
great  number  of  rotges  (Mergulus  aUe)  and  black 

guillemots  {Uria  f/ri/llc  )  und  shooting  a  few  of  them, 
the  expedition  came  in  sight  of  Spitzbeigen  on  the  21st. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  mountain-tops  round  Bell 
Sound  and  Ice  Fjord  were  recognised  from  the  sloop, 
and  at  9  o'clock  Prince  Charles's  Foreland  was  visible 
from  both  vessels.  The  land  strongly  resembled  Norway 
as  it  had  been  left  in  its  winter  dress,  only  the-  pre- 
cipitous 8ea-&oes  of  the  glaciers  with  their  beautiful 
jTfroenish-blue  colour,  indicated  a  much  colder  climate. 
On  the  21st  the  vessels  sailed  aloni^  the  Foreland  and 
passed  King  s  Bay  and  Cross  Bay,  and  the  glacier  fifteen 
miles  wide,  which  being  here  and  there  divided  by 
elevated  rocky  ridges,  is  called  "  The  Seven  Icebergs." 
On  the  22nd  they  passed  Magdalena  Hook,  Danea' 
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Island,  and  Amsterdam  Island,  but  fallinof  in  witli  pa(  k- 
ico,  vvliieh  lay  between  the  miiiiilund,  the  Norway^,  and 
Cloven  ChS,  and  extended  north  and  north*we8t  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  see,  thej  returned  and  anchored  off 
Amsterdam  Island.  A  boat  party  was  immediately  sent 
oS  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  ice.  Finding  it  iuipoa- 
aible  to  make  way  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  they 
tamed  to  the  north-west  and  rowed  to  a  vessel  that 
kad  been  dri-vin^  before  a  gentle  breath  of  wind.  Its 
skipper,  the  experienced  C^uane  Mattilos,  whom  we  shall 
often  encounter  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  informed 
the  Swedes  that  a  belt  of  ice  to  the  northward,  visible 
from  his  "crows'  nest,"  completely  blocked  the  way. 
They  accordingly  returned  to  the  vessels. 

During  the  whole  voyage  no  birds  had  been  seen  but 
auks  and  black  guillemots,  on  their  way  northwards  in 
immense  flocks  to  revisit  their  old  breeding- places.  The 
same  night,  however  (23rd  May),  great  iiuiiibi  rs  ut" 
barnacle  geese  {Anser  hemicla)  were  seen  iiying  towards 
the  north-east,  perhaps  to  some  land  more  northerly 
than  Spitzbergen.  The  existence  of  such  a  land  is  con- 
sidered quite  certain  by  the  walrus-hunters,  who  state 
that  at  the  most  northerly  point  hitherto  reached  such 
flocks  of  birds  are  seen  steering  their  course  in  rapid 
flight  yet  farther  towards  the  north. 

**  We  were  occupied  as  best  we  might  with  the  exami- 
nation of  this  hypothesis,  the  clearing  up  of  which  is 
reserved  for  furturity,''  says  Chydenius,  "  when  we  were 
interrupted  by  an  adventure  which  ought  not  to  be  left 
untold,  as  it  had  for  us  the  c  harm  of  novelty.  Two  of 
the  crew  were  harpooners,  and  among  the  best  wahnis- 
hunteis  existing.    The  guns  lay  ready  for  use  loaded 
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with  pointed  ballets,  the  polished  Umces  and  the  care- 
fully coiled  lines  were  in  their  plaees,  and  the  harpoons 
hung  in  the  fore  where  the  harpooncrs  sat,  and,  like  the 
so  less  skilful  steersmaD,  eagerly  looked  for  game.'' 

Hitherto  none  had  been  visible,  but  now  the  steers- 
man said  that  he  saw  walruses  in  a  direction  which  he 
pointed  out  with  his  hand.  In  this  direction  two  small 
black  specks  were  visible,  which  an  unaccnstomed  eye 
would  never  have  discovered  at  such  an  immense  dis- 
tance, and  it  certainly  could  not  have  traced  in  them 
the  least  resemblance  to  animals.  The  hunters,  however, 
stated  that  they  were  two  walruses  slewing  on  a  piece 
of  ice ;  and  we  rowed  for  a  little  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
how  far  in  among  the  drift-ice  the  animals  lay.  A  short 
consultation  was  held  about  the  quickest  and  easiest 
way  of  getting  at  them ;  we  resolved  on  going  by  an 
open  channel  in  the  ice,  which  extended  to  a  point  which 
was  about  200  feet  from  being  within  range  of  shot. 
At  first  the  animals  had  the  appearance  of  two  yellowish- 
brown  shapeless  lumps.  Suddenly  two  walruses,  quite 
dose  to  the  boat,  raised  their  heads  above  the  water, 
with  a  pair  of  long  white  tusks  projecting  from  each  of 
their  mouths.  They  lifted  a  part  of  their  round  bodies 
out  of  the  water,  looked  at  the  boat  and  ducked  hastily 
under,  head  foremost  After  some  moments  they  again 
came  up,  but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  follow  them 
for  fear  of  brightening  the  others  that  were  the  first 
objects  of  pursuit  In  the  meantime  we  bad  come  so 
near  the  latter  that  the  harpooner  stopped  rowing,  fixed 
the  line  to  the  harpoon  and  stuck  it  on  its  shaft.  He 
now  stood  in  the  fore  and  made  a  sign  with  his  hand 
which  way  the  boat  diould  be  steered.    Few  words, 
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only  the  most  necessary,  were  spoken,  quite  silently  the 
eight  muiHed  oars  passed  through  the  water,  and  sikutly 
but  speedily  the  boat  glided  over  its  surface.  The 
animals  did  not  move.  Finally  the  boat  got  behind  an 
immense  block  of  ice,  against  which  the  sea  broke  furi- 
ously, and  thus  prevented  the  noise  of  the  motion  of 
the  boat  among  the  ice  ^m  being  heard.  The  breakera, 
however,  had  to  be  avoided,  and  the  boat  came  again  in 
sight  of  the  walruses.  It  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  move,  and  one  of  them  raised  its  head.  That  instant 
the  boat  stood  still,  all  bent  down  as  well  as  they 
oould,  and  soon  it  was  whispered  '  They  are  lying  quiet.' 
The  harpooner  placed  himself  with  his  wea]M)u  ready 
for  a  throw  and  a  gun  elose  beside  him.  A  few  fathoms 
more  and  they  were  within  reach,  when  the  animals 
lifited  up  their  heads,  regarding  us  with  unconcern,  and 
raising  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  the  thick  hide  on 
the  neck  lying  in  great  folds.  '  They  will  dive  !  Shoot ! 
I  this — you  that — close  behind  the  ear."  The  boat 
stood  still,  the  haipoon  whistled  through  the  air,  and 
two  shots  were  heard.  Both  walruses  sank  down  on 
the  ice,  one  motionless — the  steemiinn's  Itullet  had  bit 
home— the  other  showing  signs  of  lii'c.  Duner  handed 
his  gun  to  the  steersman.  Again  a  report,  and  a  stream 
of  blood  from  the  neck  where  the  shot  had  taken  effect 
The  animal  raised  itself  up  half  its  length.  '  Shoot ; 
I  cannot  reach  the  gun/  cried  Uusimaa,  a  skilful  Quane 
haipooner.  I  fixed,  the  beast  sank  down,  and  a  new 
stream  of  blood  from  the  breast  gave  hope  that  it  had 
got  enough,  but  already  part  of  its  body  was  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  ice,  and  it  sank  and  disappeared." 

*'  The  boat  was  now  pushed  forward  to  the  edge  of  the 
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low  piece  of  ice,  on  which  we  all  sprang  up.  The  re- 
maining walrus^  a  beast  of  ten  feet  in  length,  was  stripped 
of  its  flkin  and  a  tiiree-inch  thick  layer  of  blubber 
and  deprived  of  its  head  with  the  ivory-lOce  teeth 
eighteen  inches  long.  This  time  the  gun  and  not  the 
haipoon  had  done  the  work.  The  ball  had  hit  the  right 
place  behind  the  ear,  the  only  place  where  it  causes  imme- 
diate death,  for  if  it  strikes  any  other  part  of  the  head 
it  is  liattened  against  the  incredibly  solid  bone  or  passes 
through  a  part  of  the  brain;  the  penetration  of  which 
is  not  at  once  &tal.  If  it  enters  any  other  part  of  the 
body  it  remains  harmlessly  in  the  thick  layer  of  blubber 
— wjihuses  are  often  found  with  balls  in  the  blubber — 
or  it  does  not  cause  death  until  the  animal  has  reached 
the  water,  as  was  now  the  case.  If  a  swimming  walrus 
receives  a  mortal  wouftd  it  sinks  ifnmediately,  and  there- 
fore the  gun  ought  only  to  be  employed  to  confuse  it 
till  it  can  be  reached  by  the  harpoon,  for  it  and  the 
lance  are  always  the  main  weapons  in  this  kind  of  hunt- 
ing. Wc  had  scarce  cast  loose  our  boat  when  an  im- 
mense number  of  gulls,  that  had  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood immediately  after  the  death  of  the  walrus, 
alighted  in  order  to  feast  on  the  remain&  Now,  as 
always,  the  glaucoUd  gull  (Lams  gUnums),  which  of  old 
Martens,  for  its  stately  be;iring,  obtained  the  name  of 
'Burgomaster,'  was  the  most  active  and  least  shy 
among  these  guests;  after  it  the  pretty  snow-white 
ivory  gull  (Larus  ehumeus),  Marten's  'Councillor';  a 
kittiwakc  {[Aims  tridactylus)  and  a  fulmar  petrel  or 
two  bore  them  company." 

"  When  a  man  approaches  a  walrus  he  mast,  especi- 
ally if  it  is  lying  upon  ice,  make  as  little  noise  as 
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possible  not  to  frighten  it ;  but  this  is  not  necessary 
with  the  seal,  except  it  be  close  to  its  hole,  for  then  it 
is  very  easily  frightened.  If  it  be  in  open  water  or 
among  drift  ice  it  may  be  enticed  to  come  nearer  the 
boat  by  whistling  or  other  noise,  as  we  observed  several 
times  during  the  voyage.  It  held  its  head  far  above 
water,  evidently  listening  to  the  sound,  went  under 
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water  and  came  up  in  another  direction.  A  shot 
frightened  it  only  for  a  short  time." 

The  naturalists  of  the  expedition  employed  themselves 
in  dredging,  familiarising  themselves  with  the  extra- 
ordinary richness  of  the  Arctic  waters  in  marine  life, 
in  botanising  and  geologising  on  Amsterdam  Island, 
which  consists  of  fine-grained  grey  granite,  passing  into 
gneiss-granite  and  mica-schist.  The  ground  was  still 
covered  with  snow  to  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  but 
on  the  precipitous  mountain  sides  where  no  snow  could 
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lie  there  were  found  growing  Cetmria  nivalis,  cucul- 
lata,  islandica,  and  the  black  Umhilicaria  arctica,  the 
high-northern  need-bread,"  on  which  many  polar 
trayellers  have  maintained  life,  and  other  lichens.  On 
the  ledges  and  in  fissures  brownish-green  carpets  were 
formed  of  Salix  pokiris  and  mosses,  among  which  the 
moBt  common  were  Ptiiidium  ciliaref  Dtcrmnm  9C0^t- 
ium,  Ehacomitrium  lanuginosum,  Gymnamitrium  con- 
cwnattiTriy  TJypnum  cupressi/onne,  Polt/tincha,  Sec.  Here 
and  there  stuck  up  Cerastium  alpinum  and  CoMeaana, 
the  scurvy  grass  from  the  former  year,  nearly  as  green  as 
in  summer. 

After  anchoring  in  Kobbe  Bay  and  remaining  there 
some  days,  Torell,  seeing  large  masses  of  ice  go  drifting 
past  before  a  nortiherly  wind,  determined  to  attempt  to 
force  a  passage  north  of  Spitzbergen.  The  vessels 
accordingly  sailed  on  the  30th  of  May,  but  on  reaching 
the  latitude  of  Cloven  Cliff  pack-ice  was  found  stretching 
to  the  north  and  north-east  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  On  the  Slst  the  thermometer  stood  at— 6*5*  0. 
After  several  days'  hard  work  among  the  ice  and  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  reach  Brandywine  Bay,  the 
^olus  and  Magdalena  came  to  anchor  in  Treurenbeig 
Bay  on  the  7th  June.  The  Swedes  considered  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  reached,  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  year,  a  harbour  so  far  north,  from  which  they 
could  at  the  first  opportunity  reach  the  coast  of  North- 
east Land,  which  was  still  blocked  up  with  pack  and 
bay  ice.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Parry  started  on 
his  famous  polar  expedition.  During  his  absence  from 
the  21st  of  June  to  the  22nd  of  August,  1827,  his 
officers  carried  on  extensive  researches  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood,  which  thus  became  one  of  the  best  known  on  Spitz- 
bergen.  Near  the  bay  there  was  a  burying-place  with 
about  thirty  stone  mounds,  probably  dating  from  the 
time  when  the  Dutch  and  other  nations  were  drawn  in 
thousands  to  Spitzbergen  by  the  attractions  of  the  whale 


ORAT8  ON  SPITZBKROKN. 


fishery.  A  Dutch  inscription,  dated  1730,  was  found 
by  the  Swedes,  and  Parry  found  another  dated  1690. 

The  Swedes  paid  a  visit  to  Ilecla  Cove,  Parry's  har- 
bour, protected  from  the  north  by  Cape  Crozier  with  its 
hill  of  quartzite.  It  was  on  this  point  that  Parry  and 
his  lieutenant,  Crozier,  carried  on  their  magnetic  and  as- 
tronomical observations,  and  on  this  height  they  erected 
a  flagstaff  with  a  copper  plate  bearing  an  inscription  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  their  visit.  Here  was  found  a 
flagstaflP,  which,  however,  was  only  the  highest  portion 
of  Parry's  flagstaff,  and  the  copper  plate  was  cut  away 
so  that  only  a  few  small  pieces  remained  under  the  heads 
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of  the  nails  with  which  it  had  been  fastened.  Heda 

*  Mount,  about  1,720  feet  high,  was  asceiKled,  and  from 
its  top  an  extensive  view  was  obtained  of  North-east 
Land,  which  is  very  flat  along  the  coast  with  ibnnded 
hills  of  ineonsiderable  height.  In  the  interior  it  is 
covered  with  a  coutiuuoua  snow-plaiu  of  about  the  name 
or  somewhat  greater  height  above  the  sea  than  the  top 
of  Heda  Mount,  and  to  the  south  of  Niew  Vriesland,  the 
interior  oP  which  is  also  occupied  by  a  similar  unbroken 
snow-plateau.  In  the  neighbourliood  large  masses  of 
hyperite  were  found ;  and  to  the  iron  which  this  eruptive 
lock  contains  the  Swedes  attributed  certain  irregulari- 
ties which  appeal^  in  the  magnetic  observationa  In- 
teresting as  was  tlie  discovery  of  this  rock  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay  to  the  geologists,  it  Was  not  so  to  the 
physidsts,  who  found  that  all  their  magnetic  obsenra- 
tions  were  affected  by  its  presence.  Scarcely  had  the 
Swedes  anchored  in  Treurenberg  Bay  than  they  found 
themsdves  shut  in  along  with  four  other  vessels  that 
had  accompanied  them,  and  were  engaged  in  walrus 
hunting.  An  attempt  to  force  the  ice  on  the  12th  of 
Juno  was  frustrated  by  a  calm,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  bay  was  Med  with  pack  ice. 

Midsummer  eve  foimd  the  expedition  still  imprisoned 
in  Treurenberg  Bay,  but  the  great  Scandinavian  festival 
was  duly  celebrated.  The  sun  shone  in  a  beautiful 
blue  sky,  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forth  from 
the  reluctant  earth  leaves  and  flowers  for  a  garland, 
much  less  for  the  indispensable  midsummer  pola  What 
the  land  could  not  furnish  the  sea  supplied.  Thei*e 
grew  luxuriant  forests  of  seaweed,  brown  I/minaria, 
with  leaves  four  feet  in  length,  and  stalks  nearly  aa 
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long.  Witli  these  a  high  pole  was  decked,  which  was 
raised  on  iEolus  Mount,  and  ornamented  with  all  the 
flags  and  standards  that  were  available.  Alongside  of 
the  pole  was  kindled  an  immense  drift-wood  fire,  and 
round  them  were  assembled  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  the  crews  of  the  imprisoned  vessels,  among 
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whom  were  representatives  of  the  four  northern  peoples 
■ — Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Finns  :  the  Lapp 
even  not  being  wanting.  The  burning  pile,  the  mid- 
summer pole,  the  cross  of  iEolus,  the  variegated  assem- 
blage lighted  up  by  the  flame,  the  mount  with  the 
graves,  the  pack  ice  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  over  which  the  midnight  sun  in  the  cloudless 
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firmament  right  to  the  north  beamed  mild  and  hopeful 
— all  formed  a  picture  which,  says  Chydenius,  "  by  its 
contrasts  made  an  indelible  impression  on  us  all.  The 
gayest  sport  and  the  most  serious  earnest  contended  for 
the  mastery ;  the  former  won,  for  seldom  have  glasses 
clinked  more  cheerfully  than  by  the  graves  in  Sorge 
Bay." 

During  the  weeks  that  elapsed  from  the  imprisonment 
of  the  vessels  till  their  release  the  zoologists  carried  on 
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dredgings,  the  other  members  of  the  expedition  being 
employed  in  copying  charts,  with  a  view  to  future  ex- 
cursions, and  in  calculating  observations.  On  board  the 
Mollis  meteorological  obscr\'ations  were  taken  hourly  : 
and  measurements  were  made  of  the  tides. 
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At  length  the  ice  broke  up,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July 

the  ships  got  out  to  sea  accompaDied  by  the  J(ien 
Mayen,  a  fishing  vessel  that  had  beeu  imprisoned  along 
with  them, 

June  is  the  spring  month  of  Spitsbergen.  The  sun 
rose  higher  and  higher  above  the  horizon,  and  his  rays 
were  by  no  means  powerless.  The  snow  first  became 
soft  and  water-dienohed,  and  diaappeared  in  spots  from 
the  ground.  On  the  11th  June  CodUearia  ./^nesfmto, 
and  the  polar  willow  began  to  open  their  buds  ;  on  the 
22nd  June  the  first  eji^panded  Howers  of  S.ixi/'raya 
cppogitifclia  were  gathered,  a  sign  that  the  midsummer 
sun  had  at  length  won  a  victory  over  the  northern 
winter,  and  on  the  26  th  there  were  in  flower  Draha 
aljjinaf  Cochlear ia,  Cardamine  beUidijoUa,  and  tStuci- 

Jraga  cei'nua,  and  here  and  there  Oxyria,  and  the 
wiUow,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July  Cenutium 
alpinum.  Small  Podura  hopped  about  in  a  lively  way 
among  tlie  snow.  By  the  7th  Juno  there  were  seen  on 
Hecla  Mounts  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  a 
number  of  gnats,  and  on  the  21st  there  were  captured 
near  .^lus'  cross  Diptera,  which,  however,  were  unable 
to  raise  their  wings  to  a  higher  Eight  than  a  foot  or  two 
from  the  ground.  Small  spiders  and  a  kind  of  worm, 
like  our  dew*worm,  living  in  the  abeady  thawed  ground, 
were  found  here  and  there. 

During  nearly  tlio  whole  stay  of  the  expedition  in 

,  Treurenberg  Bay  the  thermometer  was  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  after  the  22nd  June  it  did  not  sink  below  it, 
while  it  once  rose  as  high  as  15°  C.  (66**  F.)  in  the  sun. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  of  June,  including 
the  cold  days  in  the  beginning,  when  the  vessels  were 
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cruising  off  Kcd  Bay,  wiis,  accord ini:^^  to  305  observations 
made  on  the  jEoIus,  1*7**  C.  (35''  F.).  The  tempeiature  of 
the  water,  filled  as  it  was  with  colossal  ice  masses,  also 
underwent  a  remarkable  rise.  During  the  first  week  it 
had  kept  under  the  freezing  point,  and  even  fallen  to 
-1'5**C.,  but  afterwards  it  rose  as  far  as  to  +  2*6°  C, 
while  the  ice  floating  in  it  visibly  melted,  and  thus  took 
up  heat  from  the  water.  This  rise,  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  sun, 
was  specially  perceptible  at  those  times  of  the  day  when 
the  tide  set  in  £rom  the  sea.  By  the  end  of  the  month 
the  border  of  the  fast  ice  was  a  little  south  of  the 
position  wliich  it  occupied  on  Parry's  arrival,  as  stated 
by  hiuL 

Snow,  and  on  one  occasion  rain,  fell  in  abundance 
during  the  first  part  of  June,  but  none  during  the 

remainder.  Townnls  the  end  of  the  month  the  fogs, 
that  before  had  been  rather  troublesome,  also  dis- 
appeared. 

With  the  beginning  of  July  summer  set  in  with 

a  surprising  rapidity  of  wliich  the  inhabitants  of  more 
southerly  regions  can  form  no  idea.  The  temperature 
now  occasionally  rose  to  1 1^  C.  (52**  F.)  in  the  shade ;  the 
strong  light  was  troublesome  to  the  eyes,  and  the  heat 
oppressive,  when  any  hard  work  had  to  be  done  in  the  sun. 
The  ice-foot,  undermined  by  the  waves,  broke  lusunder 
and  tumbled  down,  the  bare  patches  on  the  feil  sides, 
and  on  the  level  low  land  hourly  extended  themselves, 
and  where  skating  had  been  going  on  shortly  before 
rapid  torrents  cut  deeply  into  the  loose  gravel  of  the 
•terraces  and  slopes. 

"The  promontory  where  we  lay,"  says  Cliydenius^ 
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"  raises  itself  terrace-wiae  in  gentle  slopes  towards 
Hecla  Mount,  and  the  ground,  deprired  of  its  winter 
covering,  resembled  with  its  loose  surfiice  of  gravel  and 
fragments  of  mica,  liyperite,  auJ  limusluiK',  a  failow-iield 
sparsely  overgrown  with  Saxifrages,  Drahte,  Cardamine 
hdlidi/olia  and  Cercutium  alpinutn,  the  plebeians  of  the 
Arctic  flora,  now  in  their  best  flower.  The  freshwater 
pools  were  visitctl  by  sniiill  flocks  of  7V//<ya  innritlnia 
in  search  of  larv®,  and  here  and  there  the  beautifid 
Phalcmypu9  was  seen  to  plnck  the  alga  Nostoc  commune^ 
which  is  plentiful  in  these  waters,  but  not  yet  developed. 
An  eider  or  two  had  built  here  their  artless  nest,  and 
had  newly  laid  their  eggs.  Along  the  beach,  and  mostlj 
near  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  large  flocks  of  Larus 
tridactyJns,  which  in  coin}>any  with  fidmar  petrels  and 
terns,  restless  and  noisy,  luxuriated  ou  LiniacincB,  Crus- 
tacea which  are  found  in  immense  numbers  at  this 
season  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  in  the'  interior 
of  the  fjords  where  they  in  spring  have  their  fav«turite 
habitat  at  the  mouths  of  the  glacier  streams  near  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  terns  swarmed  around  in  the 
air,  and  darted  in  swift  flight  down  on  their  prey,  while 
the  fulmar  petrels  swam  about  and  caught  their  food 
with  little  exertion." 

Torell  proposed  to  repeat  Parry's  attempt  to  reach  the 
North  Pole  by  a  sledge  journey  over  the  ice.  He  pointed 
out  tliat  though  Parry  concluded  his  account  of  his 
expedition  in  1827  with  the  declaration  that  such  a  plan 
could  not  be  caiiied  out,  yet  in  1845,  after  many  yean  of 
ripe  consideration  and  new  experience,  he  stated  it  aa  his 
belief  that  if  a  sledge  expedition  could  start  from  Spits- 
bergen as  early  as  the  month  of  April  it  might  be  able 
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to  rcivcli  the  pole  ami  avoid  the  three  main  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with,  namely  the  uneven  nature  of 
the  ice,  the  softness  of  the  snow,  and  the  current  which 
carried  the  ice  towards  the  south.  The  ice  would  then, 
Parry  thought,  show  a  hard  and  unbroken  surface.  It 
would  probably  lie  motionless  and  reindeer  might  be 
employed.  The  forming  of  dep6t8  and  the  sending  out 
of  returning  parties  were  also  proposed.  Thus  the  only 
man  who  had  made  the  attempt,  but  failed  and  declared 
it  hopdess,  came  in  the  end  after  many  years'  considera- 
tion to  hold  the  view  that  such  a  journey  was  possible. 
Admiral  Wrangel  was  of  the  same  opinion.  He  twice 
travelled  with  dog-sledges  far  to  the  north  of  Siberia. 

Torell  had  hoped  to  reach  north  Spitzbergen  by  the 
beginning  or  middle. of  May,  as  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  walrus-hunters  were  sometimes  at  North  East 
Land  by  the  end  of  April.  His  plan  was  that  Norden- 
skiold,  Petersen,  and  he,  with  two  men  and  three  teams 
of  the  best  dogs  should  start  for  the  north,  accompanied 
at  first  by  two  reserve  parties,  one  to  return  after  four 
or  five  days  and  the  other  after  nine  or  ten  days.  He 
reckoned  that  without  the  help  of  dep6ts  or  reserve 
parties  five  men  could  be  out  between  forty  and  fifty 
days  and  with  the  help  of  reserve  parties  nine  or  ten 
days  longer.  He  had  devoted  himself  for  a  long  time  to 
the  working  out  of  the  plan  and  to  the  perfecting  of  all 
the  details.  It  had  now  to  be  abandoned  because  in  the 
first  place  the  continuance  of  northerly  winds  delayed 
too  long  the  departure  from  Tromsoe,  and  in  the  second 
place  during  the  long  imprisonment  in  Treurenberg  Bay 
the  ice  was  found  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  a  sledge 
journey,  and  finally  when  the  vessels  could  leave  the 
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bay  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  and  the  ice  to  a  yet 
greater  extent  so  broken  up  that  such  a  journey  could 
not  be  thought  of.  Even  if  smoother  ice  might  possibly 
have  been  reached  after  a  week's  work  no  very  high 
latitude  could  have  been  attained.  There  wjis  there- 
fore no  alternative  but  most  reluctantly  to  abandon 
the  plan  of  the  sledge  journey  northwards.  It  was  then 
resolved,  as  indeed  had  been  agreed  upon  beforehand  in 
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case  the  £rst  plan  could  not  be  carried  out,  that  Torell, 
Nordenskiold,  and  Petersen  should  undertake  a  boat 
voyage  through  Hinloopen  Strait,  while  Chydenius  went 
northwards  to  carry  out  the  preliminary  survey  for  the 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  meridian. 

The  boat  party  started  on  the  10th  July,  passing  the 
mouth  of  Murchison  Bay,  landing  first  on  a  little  island 
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where  Russian  sailors  had  raised  a  fine  cross  with 
numerous  inscriptions,  and  then  on  what  on  old  maps 
was  called  North  East  Island  but  which  tamed  out  to 
be  a  projecting  part  of  North  East  Land.  The  rock 
here  was  found  to  be  an  unfossiliferous  limestone,  the 
strata  of  which  were  very  much  twisted,  liaving  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  eruptive  hyperite  which 
traversed  them  at  several  places. 

They  then  i)roceeded  down  tlie  Strait,  Petersen's 
rifle  keeping  the  cook  well  supplied  with  fresh  rein- 
deer beef,  at  least  after  Cape  Fanshawe  was  passed* 
waku8<hunting  also  being  prosecuted  occasionally. 
On  the  13th  July  they  ascended  one  of  Foster's 
Islands.  Here  high  mountains  with  steep  sides  bound 
both  sides  of  Hinloopen  Strait.  At  several  places 
there  are  immense  glaciers,  one  about  seven  miles 
broad  and  standing  out  into  the  sea  with  its  perpen- 
dicular walL  Enormous  flocks  of  auks  sought  their 
food  among  the  ice.  Numbers  of  walruses  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  sound.  The  splendid  illumination  of 
the  sun,  which  at  tliis  soason  does  not  set,  and  the 
abundance  of  animal  life,  gave  the  whole  landscape  a 
stamp  of  strangeness  and  grandeur  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  spectator.  South  of  Wahlenberg's 
Bay  a  bed  containing  Permian  fossils  in  great  abundance 
was  met  with.  These  were  the  first  fossils  found  on 
North  Spitzbergen.  As  the  party  proceeded  towards 
South  Waygat's  Islands  a  fog  came  on  and  tliey  found 
it  difficult  enough  to  make  their  way  with  the  aid  of  the 
com])uss  among  the  pieces  of  drift-ice.  Innumerable 
walruses  tumbled  about  in  the  water,  or  lay  crowded 
together  on  the  low  pieces  of  ice  that  were  everywhere 
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floating  about.    A  piece  of  ice  was  often  packed  bo  full 

of  them  that  not  only  the  ice  itst  lf  but  part  of  the 
bodies  of  the  walruses  were  sunk  under  water,  while 
others  swam  round  and,  when  there  was  no  vacant 
place,  endeavoured  by  strokes  of  their  great  teeth  to 
drive  away  their  eomrades  aln  ady  in  possession.  Once 
when  the  boat  in  the  fog  came  quite  close  to  such  a 
low  piece  of  ice,  on  which  thirty  or  forty  walruses  lay 
close  together  without  troubling  themselves  about  its 
approach,  one  of  the  men  gave  a  sudden  cry.  The 
walruses  threw  themselves  immediately  into  the  sea  iu 
great  disorder  and  with  much  noise,  but  came  im- 
mediately up  again  behind  a  neighbouring  piece  of 
ice,  appeared  very  curious,  and  trampc<l  the  water, 
so  that  a  third  part  of  the  body  was  raised  out  of  the 
sea.  With  their  great  bodies  and  long  teeth  they  were 
a  very  peculiar  spectacle. 

After  visiting  Wahlenberg's  Island  where  some  young 
of  the  Arctic  fox,  Canis  lagopusy  were  seen,  the  Swedes 
rowed  amid  innumerable  walruses  to  a  mountain  on 
the  south-west  side  of  North  East  Land,  to  which  as 
it  was  rich  in  fossils  they  gave  the  name  of  Angelin's 
Mount,  During  tlie  row  they  harpooned  a  walrus,  and 
as  they  were  towed  along  by  it,  they  were  surrounded 
by  over  fifty  of  its  companions  which  gathered  from  all 
quarters  and  swam  in  a  half  circle  after  the  boat  within 
shot.  Even  Petersen,  though  so  familiar  with  the  animal 
world  of  the  north,  w^as  at  first  somewhat  taken  aback  at 
this,  and  gave  orders  that  all  guns  should  be  loaded.  The 
aDintials,  however,  were  moved  by  curiosity  not  revenge. 
Tliey  followed  })oaceably  for  a  considerable  distance,  oftou 
raising  their  clumsy  heads  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
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water  the  better  to  view  the  proceedings.  Even  when 
the  dead  walrus  was  drawn  up  on  a  piece  of  ice  to  be 
flensed,  its  comiades  looked  on,  plashing  among  the  ice 
that  was  floating  about,  till  the  blood,  mixing  with  the 
water,  drove  them  away. 

After  collecting  a  large  quantity  of  fossils  at  Angelin's 
Mount  the  party  rowed  along  the  shore  to  another 
mountain,  2,000  feet  high,  which  strongly  resembled  it 
This  they  named  Lovdn's  Mount.  Its  upper  part  con- 
sists of  hyperitc  and  with  its  flat,  steep,  and  black  sides 
strongly  resembles  a  roof.  Underlying  the  hyperite  are 
horizontal  lime-  and  sand-stone  strata  with  nearly  per- 
pendicuhar  faces  towards  the  sound,  giving  the  whole 
mountain  the  appearance  of  a  regular  colossal  building. 
Another  rich  collection  of  fossils  was  made  here.  The 
party  then  proceeded  down  the  Strait,  but  afUr  two 
liours*  rowing  they  were  met  by  fast  ice  and  obliged 
to  turn.  They  then  rowed  along  the  west  side  of  the 
sound,  taking  an  hour  to  pass  a  broad  glacier.  After  it 
they  came  to  another  which  lay  like  a  stratum  of  rock 
on  a  perpendicular  cliflf  of  hyperite,  and  accordingly 
tumbled  with  its  ice  over  the  rocks  into  the  sea.  The 
hyperite  was  found  to  be  beautifully  polished  and 
marked,  and  here,  as  at  several  other  places,  were  found 
many  signs  that  the  ice  in  former  times  had  occupied  a 
larger  area  on  Spitzbergen.  On  reaching  Dym  Point,  a 
number  of  eider-nests  were  found  containing  some  fresh 
eggs*  which  afibrded  a  welcome  means  of  varying  the 
auk  soup  which  for  some  time  had  formed  the  standing 
dish.  Between  Dym  Point  and  Cape  Faushawe  the 
Swedes  pas.«ed  the  greatest  auk-fell  they  had  hitherto 
seen.   "£lack  clifb,  800  to  1,000  feet  high  here,  for  a 
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stretch  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  rise  perpeiulieularly 
out  of  the  sea,  inhabited  by  millions  of  auks  which  sit 
dose  packed  together  in  all  the  clefts  and  crevices,  and 
we  were  witnesses  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  well-known 
statement  that  the  air  is  darkened  by  the  number  of 
fowl  flying  oat  of  such  a  fell  when  a  gan  is  flred,  with- 
out it  being  })03sible  to  distinguish  any  diminution 
in  consequeiK'e  in  the  number  of  those  which  sit  still 
BO  quietly  that  some,  which  had  made  their  nesta, 
could  be  reached  from  the  boat  and  taken  with  the 
hand.  Where  we  rowed  forward  there  were  besides 
great  flocks  upon  and  between  the  ice  seeking  their 
food."  Here  also  was  found,  rising  from  the  sea  to  a 
height  of  1,000  feet^  a  perpendicuUr  wall  of  hyperit«, 
everywhere  split  vertically  into  baaalt-like,  upright,  four- 
or  eight-sided  columns,  standing  free  or  only  connected 
with  the  main  rock  by  a  small  corner,  and  sometimes 
crowned  capital-wise  by  a  stratum  of  greyish-white 
limestone. 

After  passing  Cape  Fansbawe  the  party  next  entered 
Lomme  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  which  they  found 
the  laigest  glacier  they  had  yet  seen  on  Spitzbergen. 
It  is  about  ten  miles  wide,  and  projects  into  the 
sound  with  a  curved  front.  The  stratification  of  the 
ice  is  horizontal.  After  rowing  nearly  seven  miles 
into  the  bay,  a  small  sandy  beach  was  met  with,  on 
which  ihey  drew  up  their  boat.  Near  this,  a  little 
farther  up  the  bay,  were  found  some  grassy  terrace-like 
slopes.  Here  Petersen  landed  and  in  a  short  time  killed 
three  reindeer,  which  the  Swedes  could  hardly  believe 
to  be  the  same  species  of  animals  as  those  they  had  shot 
at  Treurenberg  Bay  scarcely  four  weeks  before.  Then 
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they  were  bo  lean,  as  if  they  had  consisted  entirely  of 
skin,  bone  and  sinew ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  might  have 

competed  as  fat  stock  at  an  English  cattle  show,  for  the 
largest  rein  had  a  layer  of  fat  four  to  five  inches  thick 
on  the  loin.  After  visiting  an  island  in  the  sound  where 
a  walms-skin  had  been  left,  the  party  sailed  with  a 
favouralilc  wind  to  I)ep6t  Island  in  Murchison  Bay. 
The  ^olus  had  sailed,  but  Lilliehook  had  left  according 
to  agreement  a  writing  in  a  cairn,  which  they  found. 
Lightening  the  boat  of  a  sackful  of  fossils  and  other 
superfluous  articles,  thoy  proceeded  without  resting  to 
Shoal  Point.  The  beach  here  is  everywhere  covered 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  driftwood  among  which  are 
found  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  birch-bark,  cork,  poles 
and  floats  from  the  Lofoddcn  fisheries,  with  other  things 
which  had  been  carried  hither  by  currents  from  the 
south.  The  driftwood  formed  a  broad  line  along  the 
beach.  Farther  up  was  another  line,  where  the  water 
now  scarcely  comes  even  during  spring  tides,  probably 
elevated  by  a  raising  of  the  land.  In  this  line  the 
driftwood  was  far  older  and  undergoing  decomposition. 
While  Torell  was  examining  all  this,  he  found  among 
other  things  a  well-preserved  bean  of  the  West  Indian 
plant  Entada  gigoLohix m.  This  bean,  which  is  upwards 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  floats  with  the  Gulf 
Stream  through  the  Atlantic,  is  found  not  unfrequently 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  being  also  found  on  North 
S[»itzbergen,  allords  the  most  convincing  evidence  that 
the  Gulf  Stream  reaches  this  high  latitude.^  Following 

'  T>e  Pandolle  states  that  one  of  these  beans  was  found  under  the 
roots  of  the  oldest  chestnut  tree  in  Paris,  and  that  on  being  planted 
it  germinated  and  grew.    There  ia  another  bean  of  the  saue  kind 
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the  /Eolus,  the  boat  party  arrivcfl  on  the  21st  July  at 
the  north  side  of  Low  Island  and  tluTC  fell  m  with 
Mattilas  and  his  sloop.  He  informed  them  that  Lillie- 
hook  had  sailed  the  night  before  for  the  Strait,  and  that. 


BBAX  OF  RNTADA  aXQkXXytOXU.    (XATVRJLL  8IZB.) 


from  the  top  of  the  mast  of  his  sloop  he  could  sec  with 
his  glass  Chydenius'  boat  at  the  border  of  the  fast  ice 
that  yet  covered  Brandy  wine  Bay.    After  a  rest  the 

in  the  Riks-Museum  in  Stockholm,  which  was  found  at  Tjoern,  in 
Bohus  I^aen,  in  a  peat  moss  thirty  fret  above  the  .^ea  level. 
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party  determiued  to  join  Chydenius,  and  hearing  from 
him  that  Lilliehddk  intendcMl  to  return  soon  they  waited 
his  return  between  Bird  and  Brandy  wine  Bay.  Ascend- 
ing a  high  mountain,  they  came,  at  a  height  of  about 
1,500  feet,  to  a  plateau  almost  free  of  snow  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Bird  Bay,  towards  which  the  rocks  rise 
p^endicukrly.   From  this  plateau  the  mountain  top 
raised  itself,  covered  with  snow,  or  rather  loose  fine- 
grained  ice.   From  it^  highest  point  there  was  a  splendid 
and  uncommonly  extensive  view  in  all  directions  which 
th&  glorious  weather  with  which  they  were  £ftvoured 
enabled  the  Swedes  thoroughly  to  enjoy.    In  the  north 
the  horizon  was  l)ounded  by  an  endless  ice-field,  in 
which  from  this  height  no  opening  could  be  distinguished, 
and  whose  uniformity  was  broken  only  at  some  few 
places  by  the  groups  of  islands  lying  north  of  North 
East  Land,  the  Seven  Islands,  Waldcn  Island,  Great  and 
Little  Table  Island,  and  the  land  marked  on  Parry's  map 
Distant  High  Land."   Towards  the  east  the  view  was 
bounded  by  the  high  desolate  snow  plain  which  oceuj)ies 
the  whole  of  the  interior  of  North  East  Land.    In  the 
west,  notwitlistanding  the  great  distance,  it  was  possible 
clearly  to  distinguish  the  oontonrs  of  the  mountain  tops 
around  the  Norways  and  Cloven  Cliff.  In  the  south-west 
Grey  Hook  and  Hecla  Mount  were  visible,  and  to  the 
south  of  the  latter  two  isolated,  very  high,  pointed, 
snow-covered  summits,  which  were  believed  to  be 
situated  on  the  north  shore  of  Stor  Fjord.   On  the  23rd 
July  the  boat  party  rejoined  their  vessel  which  had 
again  anrliorcd  ofi'  Low  Island  and  found  all  well. 

Chydenius  in  the  meantime  had  been  at  work  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Low  Island,  and  with  the  help  of 
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rally's  map  had  come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
how  the  triangulatiou  should  l)e  arranged  as  far  .south 
as  the  mouth  of  Uinloopen  Strait,  and  the  .^Eolus  had 
revisited  Treurenberg  Bay  and  there  fallen  in  with 
Mattilas,  who,  tinder  a  heap  of  driftwood,  had  just  dis- 
covered one  of  Parry  8  depots,  containing  a  gun,  now 
useless,  an  ammunition  chest  of  wood,  lined  with  lead, 
cartridges  and  loose  powder,  all  in  good  preservation, 
and  eleven  hermetically  sealed  tins.  In  one  of  the 
latter,  on  its  being  opened,  was  found  roast  meat,  im- 
bedded in  jelly  and  fat,  tliat  tiuited  as  well  as  if  it  had 
been  phiced  there  the  day  before.  On  the  well-made 
ammunition  chest  the  word  HecXa  could  be  clearly  dis- 
tiuguislied,  and  the  wood,  like  all  wood  on  SpitzlnTgen, 
was  scarcely  in  the  smallest  degree  afiected  by  the  air. 

Torell  and  Nordenskiold,  on  the  2(>th  July,  started 
again  with  their  old  crew  from  Low  Island  to  examine 
the  hitherto  unexj)lored  coast  of  North  Ea^t  Land.  Tlio 
jEoIus  was  to  visit  i)ep6t  Islanrl,  and  then  lie  at  suitable 
anchorages  between  Foster's  and  South  Waygat's  Islands 
till  the  24th  August,  afterwards  in  Lomme  Bay,  tiben  in 
order  at  the  Russian  Islands,  mouth  of  A\  ijde  Bay,  Red 
Bay,  the  Norways,  and  Kobbe  Bay,  and  if  the  boat  party 
did  not  turn  up  it  was  not  to  run  the  risk  of  an  involun- 
tary wintering,  but  to  go  by  degrees  to  the  more  southerly 
harbours  of  Spitzbergen,  and  thence  to  Norway.  Torell 
and  Nordenskiold  were  accompanied  as  far  as  Brandy- 
wine  Bay  by  Lilliehdok,  Malmgren  and  Chydenius,  the 
whole  party  numbering  sixteen  men  in  four  boats.  At 
Brandywine  Bay,  one  of  the  boats,  made  of  galvanised 
iron,  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  a  dep6t  formed. 

On  a  steep  ridge  which  starts  from  the  neighbourhood 
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of  this  point  Malmgren  made  a  rich  collection  of  plants. 
On  the  lower  slopes  there  is  a  moist  and  soft  carpet  of 
the  liyeliest  green,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  mosses, 
Aulacommim  turgidum  and  Hypnum  uncinatum,  spread 

as  a  thick  covering  over  a  bhick  layer  of  peat  a  foot 
thick.    On  this  damp  soil  there  flourished  in  large 


numbers  several  species  of  grass :  Alopecurus  aljpinus, 
DuparUia  Fwkeri,  Poa  cenisia ;  and  among  other  plants 
the  littie  Ranunculus  hyperboreus  distinguished  itself ; 
Oxyna  reniformis,  a  foot  high,  and  Lirge-lcaved  scurvy 
grass.  Cochlearia  fenestrata  shot  up  in  astonishing 
luxuriance  at  the  less  marshy  places,  mixed  with  the 
stately  RanuncviuB  mlphureus,  whose  golden-yellow 
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flo\vei*s  came  up  to  the  waiulercr'a  knees.  Not  to  name 
other  favourites  of  the  Arctic  soil,  SaJtifrages,  Ct  nuHtium 
oUpinum,  PaientUla  emargincUa  here  had  the  fowl-fell 
as  their  home  and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
stunted  spccinn  ns  foiuul  on  tlie  gravel  wastes.  Kor 
were  the  driest  places  without  occupants  ;  yellow  DrahcR  . 
and  poppies,  with  Saxifrages,  Ckirdamine  bellidifolui,  the 
dwarf  willow  and  Drj/as,  alternating  with  reddish 
patches  of  the  hitherto  unknown  grass  Catahnma  vil- 
/oidea,  were  strewn  like  bouquets  over  the  greyish  brown 
ground.  Among  mosses  the  American  FoUia  hyperborea 
distinguished  itself,  and  among  lichens  the  Usnea 
rtiehwanthaj  which  occurs  in  North  and  Suuth  America, 
in  the  latter  along  the  Cordilleras,  and  which  like  many 
other  plants  is  peculiar  to  East  Spitzbeigen,  being  absent 
on  the  west  coast ;  so  different  are  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  two  coasts  scjKirated  only  hy  a  cumparativtdy 
small  extent  of  high  hmd.  Kor  were  the  steep  fell 
slopes  without  some,  though  scanty,  yegetation.  Toiell 
brought  down  from  a  height  of  1,500  feet  several  speci- 
mens of  LuzuJa  lujpcrhort'Hy  SteJUtna  Edwardsiy  and 
I\ipavev  7i>i'Ucaule.  The  locality,  however,  was  favour- 
able, the  slope  was  to  the  south,  and  sea-fowl  in  millions 
breed  there. 

Stiirtini^  from  Brandywine  Bay  Torell  and  Nordeuskitdd 
rested  hist  at  North  Cape,  the  northernmost  point 
of  North  East  Land,  resuming  their  journey  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th  July,  but  not  proceeding 
farther  than  a  small  island,  one  of  two  lying  to  the 
south-east  of  North  Cape,  which  they  named  Casti-cns 
Islands.  From  the  top  of  the  laiger  island,  about  1,000 
feet  high,  an  excellent  view  was  obtained  of  the  sea 
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between  the  Seven  Islaiula  aiul  tlic  inainlnDd.  The  ice, 
which  was  thought  to  have  been  dispersed,  was  found  to 
have  collected  anew,  so  that  there  appeared  to  be  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  force  a  passage  through  it  This* 
however,  turned  out  to  be  practical )le,  jind  the  party 
landed  on  the  southern  point  of  Parry's  Island.  Parry's 
Island  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  two  mountains, 
about  1,500  feet  high,  separated  by  a  low  valley.  The 
rock  is  gneiss,  traversed  by  veins  of  granite,  in  which 
there  arc  to  be  found  here  and  there  crystals  of  tour- 
maline. Although  the  geological  formation  is  thus  the 
same  as  on  North  West  Spitzbergen,  and  the  difference  in 
north  latitude  does  not  amount  to  a  degree,  the  ditierence 
both  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  is  very  striking.  It  is 
probable  that  a  cold  ocean-current  from  the  east  is  the 
cause  of  this  state  of  things.  In  the  valley  the  vegeta- 
tion is  extremely  poor  ;  even  on  the  fell  sides  manured 
with  birds'  dung  it  is  very  scanty,  consisting  onl}^  of  some 
few  phanerogamous  plants^  among  which  are  the  yellow 
poppy  of  Spitzbei^n,  and  stunted  lichens.  Here  and 
there  however  there  was  a  little  green,  and  at  one  place 
there  pastured  three  large  and  fat  reins  which  were  shot. 
Traces  of  foxes  were  visible  in  the  sand. 

Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had  been  fine  with  few 
exceptions.  It  now  changed  and  became  rainy  and  foggy. 
Bad  weather  compelled  the  Swedes  to  remain  on  Parry's 
Island  during  the  3 1st  of  July.  The  following  day  it 
was  only  with  difficulty  they  could  make  their  way 
through  the  mist  and  the  closely  packed  ice  to  Marten's 
Island,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Seven  Islands.  They 
ascended  the  highest  summit  on  Marten's  Island,  but 
oould  see  nothing  for  the  thick  showers  of  snow  that  were 
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falling.    The  stones  at  the  top  were  covered  with  a 

loosely-sittiug  ^hiniiig  cake  of  ice,  cltiarly  newly  formed 
by  the  condcnBation  of  watery  vapour.  Tliis  cake, 
which  was  several  lines  in  thickness,  loosened  at  the 
least  motion  and  fell  down,  .splitting  asunder  with  great 
noise  into  a  tliousand  pieces.  No  snow-lieKl  cuukl  be 
discovered  at  a  height  of  800  to  1,000  feet.  On  this 
island  a  reindeer  was  shot  by  Petersen.  While  hunt- 
ing it  he  discovered  the  nest  of  a  beautiful  little  wader, 
Charadrius  hiattcula,  which  was  here  seen  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Swedes  on  Spitzbei^en. 

On  August  5th  they  visited  Phipps  Island,  which  con- 
sists of  several  isolated  mountains  about  1,800  feet  high, 
connected  by  a  low  land  covered  with  driftwood  and 
fragments  of  ships.  Among  the  driftwood,  there  were 
as  at  Shoal  Point  many  pieces  of  birch-bork,  pumice- 
stone,  and  fishing-floats,  often  marked  with  Roman 
characters,  &c.  Kemains  of  whale  skeletons  were  found 
lying  high  above  the  present  lev<'l  of  the  sea,  both  on 
the  low  promontory  on  Marten's  Island,  and  on  the 
beach  of  the  bay  on  the  east  side  of  Parry  Island.  All 
this  indicates  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  land  since 
the  time  when  the  Dutch  whale-iishers  first  visited  the 
ni^ghbourhood.  No  more  reins  being  visible  it  was 
determined  to  return  to  North  East  Land,  and  on  the 
8th  August  the  party  reached  Castrens  Islands  with 
considerable  difficulty  and  danger  through  the  drift-ice, 
which  was  in  continual  motion,  and  on  one  occasion 
iii|)ped  the  boat  so  that  its  form  was  altered  and  water 
streamed  in  through  many  joints.  But  the  soft  Ame- 
rican elm  witbstood  the  proof,  and  after  the  w^ater  was 
baled  out,  the  boat^  with  the  exception  of  a  trifling 
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fracture,  was  as  gO(xl  as  ever.  Without  inucli  hope  of 
being  able  to  advance  very  far,  the  Swedes  next  day 
continued  their  row  eastwards.  The  ice,  however,  soon 
became  so  packed  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed,  and 
they  returned  to  the  point  which  is  incorrectly  given 
in  old  maps  as  the  most  northerly  point,  and  thus  ob- 
tained the  now  inappropriate  name  of  Extreme  Hook. 
From  the  heights  in  this  neighbourhood  but  little  open 
w%iter  could  he  seen.  On  the  9th  August  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  force  a  passage  eastwards.  A 
landing  was  effected  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay 
between  Extreme  Hook  and  North  Cape,  where  a  view 
was  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  height  of  the  state  of 
the  ice  and  the  surrounding  country  and  islands.  Up  to 
the  top  of  this  mountain  peculiar  shallow  depressions 
were  met  with  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  which 
completely  rescmhled  well-polished  giant  cauldrons 
(jattegrytor).  If  it  be  taken  as  settled  that  such  caul- 
drons have  always  been  polished  by  currents  of  water, 
these  showed  clearly  that  even  this  mountain,  which  was 
at  least  1,.'300  fe<'t  high,  lay  under  water  in  former  days 
and  was  perhaps  covered  with  glaciers. 

The  following  day  the  party  landed  on  Scoresb/s 
Island,  where  Nordenskiold  had  an  unpleasant  adventure. 

Without  being  provided  with  any  weapon,"  he  writes, 
"  1  ascended  the  island,  in  order  from  its  highest  point  to 
measure  angles  between  the  neighbouring  promontories. 
When  I  had  reached  a  distance  of  fifty  to  sixty  paces  from 
the  top  I  saw  that  a  hear  had  occupied  that  place  before  me, 
probably  that  he  might  thence  see  what  prey  the  surround- 
ing ice-fields  had  to  ofier.  He  had  also  observed  me,  and 
I  did  not  venture  to  return  to  the  boat,  but  went  straight 
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towards  him,  supposiug  that  he  would  be  frightened  and 
run  away,  as  I  had  always  previously  seen  Polar  bears 
do  when  a  man  approached  them.  I  had  miscalculated ; 
the  bear  came  nearer,  advancing  slow  ly  in  a  half  cirde, 
and  we  were  soon  so  close  together  that  I  could  have 
touched  him  with  a  stick.  He  stood  somewhat  higher 
up  on  a  block  of  stone,  hisnng  and  tramping  with  his 
fore-feet ;  I  stood  somewhat  lower,  crying  and  hooting  all 
I  was  able  and  threw  big  stones  at  him,  with  little  ap- 
parent ctiect.  At  length  a  big  stone  hit  one  of  his  fore- 
paws  resting  on  a  stone,  and  the  pain  or  perhaps  satisfied 
cnxiosity  induced  the  anunal  to  retreat  I  followed  him 
for  a  short  distance  till  he  was  concealed  behind  a  pro- 
jecting rock  and  then  made  my  way  as  fast  as  I  could  to 
the  boat  I  had  not  finished  relating  the  adventure  to 
Torell,  when  he  interrupted  me  with  the  exclamation, 
'  See,  there  he  is  !  '  and  pointed  to  a  rock  about  four 
hundred  feet  distant,  from  the  top  of  which  the  white 
sovereign  of  the  island  was  surveying  us.  Two  of  our 
men  were  sent  after  him,  but  when  they  approached 
the  bear  he  immediately  took  to  flight  and  we  saw  him 
no  more." 

On  the  11th  August  the  party  continued  their  east- 
ward course,  landing  on  a  new  point,  the  third  of  those 

that  project  from  the  north  part  of  North  East  Land. 
Here  they  found  a  beach,  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  formed 
of  sand  and  rolled  stones^  in  which  a  large  quantity  of 
driftwood  was  imbedded,  a  peculiar  circumstance,  show- 
ing tliat  in  a  rock  formation  matters  that  are  altogether 
foreign  to  it  may  become  incorporated.  A  similar 
phenomenon  is  met  with  in  Norway,  where  beds  of  clay 
have  been  found  containing,  along  with  fossil  shells  of 
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high  northern  varieties,  tree  stems  which  probably  grew 
elsewhere  than  in  the  regions  where  they  are  now  found. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  stretch  of  coast 
marked  by  Parry  ''Distant  High  Land,"  was  reached 
and  named  Prince  Oscar's  Land.  The  "  ice-foot,*'  which 
long  defies  the  lieat  of  summer,  and  like  a  white  girdle 
endoses  the  shore  long  after  the  snow-has  disappeared  from 
the  heights,  was  now  at  last  gone,  and  had,  where  the  beach 
consisted  of  sand  and  gravel,  left  behind  it  peculiar  indi- 
cationa  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  conical  depressions 
in  the  gravel  four  to  six  feet  across,  which  had  probably 
been  formed  by  the  ice,  when  it  was  lodsened  and  raised 
by  the  thaw  and  flood-tide,  carrying  with  it  large  blocks 
of  stone  of  w^hich  these  hollows  were  the  marks.  Drift- 
wood was  still  to  be  found  here,  but  no  longer  any 
articles  of  Norwegian  origin,  only  a  harpoon  shaft  or  an 
oar  Avhich  Petersen  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  whale 
iisheiy.    Animal  and  plant  life  were  here  alike  scanty. 

On  August  13th  another  advance  was  made,  and  the 
party  landed  immediately  south  of  Cape  Wrede,  ascend- 
ing afterwards  a  mountain  about  2,000  feet  in  height, 
aflbrding  an  extensive  view.  Towards  the  horizon  two 
small  islands  were  seen,  the  one  of  which  is  high  and 
bold,  the  other  low  and  inconsiderabla  They  are  named 
Charles  XII.'s  Island,  and  Drabanton  (The  Lifeguard). 
They  were  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  impassable 
masses  of  drift-ice,  but  the  sea  between  was  pretty  open. 
The  boat  party  accordingly  pushed  on  past  Cape  Platen, 
but  finding  the  sea  getting  more  and  more  packed  with 
ice  they  resolved  to  return.  So  after  making  a  festive 
meal  of  some  preserv^ed  grouse  washed  down  with  some 
old  wine  that  had  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  the 
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frigate  Eugenie,  which  some  Stockholm  friends  had  sent 
them  before  their  departure,  the  Swedes  turned  West- 
wards on  the  15th  August,  passing  Capes  Platen  and 
AVrede,  and  landing  fur  the  night  on  Scoresby's  Island. 
They  rested  next  at  Gastrin 's  Islands,  passed  North 
Cape  on  the  following  day,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
next  day  Dep6t  Point.  On  the  18th  Brandy  wine  Bay 
was  explored,  and  found  to  offer  a  good  harbour  for 
wintering  in.  On  the  19th  the  Swedes  met  with  a 
Hammerfest  skipper  and  got  from  him  welcome  news  of 


CHARLB8  XII  '8  I8LAKD  AND  DRADANTEN. 


the  jEoIus.  Op}X)sitc  Low  Island,  walruses,  which  had 
not  been  seen  on  the  north  coast  of  North  East  Land, 
were  now  visible  in  numbers,  and  according  to  the 
harpooners  were  preparing  to  go  upon  land.  On  the 
20th  Dep6t  Island  was  reached,  and  immediately  after 
our  party  sailed  across  the  Strait  and  rejoined  the  yEohts 
in  Lomme  Bay.  Adjoining  this  bay  were  splendid 
hunting-grounds,  where  Petersen  and  the  harpooners 
killed  nine  reindeer. 

G  2 
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The  ^olus  had  been  cruLsing  in  Hinloopen  Strait 
during  the  absence  of  the  boat  party*  the  naturalists  on 
board  makiag  observatioiis  on  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  carr^^ng  on  daily  dredgings.  On  the  3rd 
August  flocks  of  the  Greenkind  seal  {Phoca  groeuhindica) 
'were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Foster's  Islands.  They  kept  together  in  compact  herds, 
thirty  to  forty  each,  swimming  with  extraordini^ 
speed,  and  when  they  breathed,  lifting  their  somewhat 
pointed  heads  out  of  the  water  all  at  the  same  time  and 
ducking  inmiediately  down  again  to  repeat,  some  few 
minutes  after,  the  same  dexterous  manceuvre,  but  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  they  showed 
themselves  before.  This  species  of  seal  is,  in  the  economy 
of  the  Grcenlandent,  of  nearly  the  same  importance  as 
the  reindeer  in  that  of  the  Lapps.  It  is  also  of  great 
importance  in  commerce. 

Near  Waygat's  Islands,  where  the  ^olus  lay  ^m 
the  8th  to  the  20th  August,  the  diveigence  between  the 
marine  fauna  of  East  and  West  Spitzbergen  was  very 
striking.  Here  were  found  animals  exclusively  belong- 
ing to  the  fauna  of  Greenland,  seen  exceedingly  seldom 
or  never  on  the  west  coast 

During  an  excursion  to  the  south  of  Hinloopen  Strait, 
in  the  course  of  which  Chydenius  satisfied  himself  of  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  triangulation  to  Stor  Fjord, 
two  marked "  reindeer  were  kUled.  We  had  pre- 
viously met  with  such,"  says  Chydenius,  "  and  it  is  well 
known  to  the  walrus-huntera  that  they  are  often  found 
on  Spitzbergen.  They  are  called  "  marked  "  in  common 
speech,  but  it  is  not  meant  by  this  that  they  have  been 
marked  by  the  hand  of  man.     On  the  supposition. 
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however,  that  this  is  the  real  explanation,  it  has  been 
attempted  to  found  a  hypothesis  that  they  liave  strayed 
horn  the  peopled  regions  of  the  maidand  to  Spitz- 
be  rgou,  and  because  the  country  of  the  Samoyedes  is  the 
nearest  where  tame  reindeer  are  to  be  found — for  Novava 
Zcmlya,  as  is  well  known,  is  uninhabited — it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  sea  between  Eastern  Spitzbergen  and 
the  country  of  the  Samoyedes  is  filled  with  hitherto 
unknown  islands,  between  wliicli  the  reins  may  go  on 
the  ice  during  winter,  from  one  island  to  another  until 
they  reach  Spitzbeigen.    This  hypothesis  was  often  the 
subject  of  our  conversation.    While  the  JEclus  was  off 
North  East  Land  and  in  Hiuloopen  Strait,  our  hunters 
obtained  at  least  four  or  five  "  marked  "  reindeer,  and 
three  skins  of  these  animals  were  brought  home  by  us  to 
the  Riks  Museum.    The  ear-points  of  all  of  them  were 
cropped  nearly  right  across  at  the  same  disUmce  from 
the  root>  but  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  point  were  not 
equal  but  somewhat  knobby  and  rounded,  and  as  thickly 
covered  wnth  hair  as  the  other  parts  of  the  ear.    All  the 
hunters  who  have  killed  such  reins  steadily  assert  that 
both  ears  are  always  cropped  at  the  same  height,  at 
a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  root^  and  during  the 
expedition  to  Spitsbergen  in  1864  some  reindeer  were 
obtained  that  were  marked  in  the  same  way.    On  the 
supposition  that  these  marks  have  been  made  with  a 
knife  by  the  hand  of  man — a  supposition  to  whidi  the 
uneven ness  of  the  ear-point  does  not  lend  any  proba- 
bility— and  that  the  animals  at  some  past  time  belonged 
to  a  nomade  household  inhabiting  some  other  country, 
all  the  "  marked  "  reindeer  hitherto  shot  on  Spitsbergen 
must  have  belonged  to  one  owner,  for  the  mark,  at  least 
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during  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  unalterably  the 
same.  And  as  the  number  of  such  marked  animals  on 
Spitzbergen  is  so  large  that  they  certainly  form  a  tenth 
of  those  that  arc  yearly  killed,  and  as  the  number  of 
these  may  be,  without  exaggeration,  estimated  at  the 
lowest  at  one  thousand,  some  seasons  up  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred, the  number  of  **  marked  "  reindeer  must  have  been 
a  huntired  per  annum.  A  nomade  household,  that  can 
lose  a  hundred  reindeer  yearly  merely  by  straying,  can 
perhaps  scarcely  exist  for  twenty  years  and  have  such 
considerable  herds  still  remaining  as  U)  allow  the  straying 
still  to  go  on  on  the  same  scale.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  besides, 
that  when  the  northern  rac^s  mark  their  reindeer  in  the 
ear  they  only  cut  a  hack  or  hole  in  one  of  the  ears,  never 
in  both,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  one  would 
mark  all  hia  cattle  by  cropping  both  ears.  The  marked 
reindeer  on  Spitzbergen  are  not  distinguishable  from 
those  that  are  not  marked  either  by  size,  the  branching  of 
the  horns,  or  in  any  other  way  ;  that  is  to  pay,  they  all 
belong  to  the  Spitzbergen  race,  which  ditfers  from  the  . 
reindeer  living  on  the  mainland  by  their  size  being  con- 
siderably smaller,  and  by  other  striking  peculiarities, 
and  their  skin  never  has  scars  from  the  Oestrus  larva, 
which  are  exceedingly  common  in  the  skins  of  the 
north- European  reindeer.  Finally,  another  more  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  cropped  ears  may  be  found,  namely, 
the  sharp  frosts  that  occur  in  some  seasons  during  the 
nights  in  spring  while  the  rein-calves  are  yet  young  and 
their  ears  impatient  of  cold.  For  it  is  an  experience 
obtained  in  Finmark  and  Lapland,  according  to  the 
statements  of  trustworthy  persons,  and  confirmed  from 
various  quarters,  that  there,  too,  in  the  high  fell  regions, 
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the  young  reinciilves  in  the  cokl  spring  nights  have  their 
ears  frozen,  which  never  regain  their  normal  form,  but 
appear  in  the  full-grown  animal  as  if  cropped." 

In  Lomme  Bay,  the  rendezvous  of  the  boat  parties, 
there  is  abundance  of  animal  life.  Reindeer  pastured 
near  its  shores,  and  eleven  w^ere  killed.  A  brood  of 
beautiful  Arctic  ptarmigan,  which  is  very  uncommon 


RBIXUEBR  HI  NTINO. 


elsewhere  in  Spitzbergen,  was  seen  here.  The  white 
whale.  Beluga  catodon,  tumbled  about  in  the  water, 
and  one  was  captured.  These  beautiful  animals,  over 
fourteen  feet  long,  arc  inhabitants  of  the  Polar  Sea 
proper.  They  live,  like  other  dolphins,  in  shoals,  and 
are  so  shy  that  they  are  only  taken  with  difficulty. 
The  Norwegians  catch  them  with  a  peculiar  harpoon, 
called  a  sknftffl^  different  from  that  used  in  the  whale 
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fisher}'.  The  white  whale  is  frequently  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  glaciers,  where  the  water  is  often 
turbid  with  the  fine-  rock-powder  which  the  glacier 
grinds  down  while  in  motion,  and  which  is  carried 
out  into  the  sea  before  it.  In  sucli  water  the  white 
whale  cannot  see  the  harpooner  and  his  boat.  At  a 
distance  it  strongly  resembles  a  seal  in  the  water. 
When  fully-grown  the  animal  is  milk-white,  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Its  young,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
dark  in  colour.  If  the  water  is  dear  it  is  possible 
to  get  near  them,  but  they  always  go  down  so  taat 
that  they  cannot  be  taken. 

When  they  used  to  visit  these  regions,  the  Russians 
caught  them  in  a  strong  net,  in  the  same  way  as  is 
usual  in  Greenland,  where  several  hundred  are  taken 
yearly.  The  white  whale  occurs  along  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea,  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia  as  far  down 
as  52**  N.,  and  on  the  coast  of  America  it  is  taken 
in  St.  Lorenzo  Bay.  It  often  ascends  rivers  for  great 
distances  to  hunt  fish,  and  it  is  found  in  the  Amoor 
river  upwards  of  250  miles  from  the  sea. 

The  jEohta  weighed  anchor  on  the  24th  August,  and 
after  steering  first  to  nortJi-west  then  to  north  reached 
80°  30'  N.,  the  lii«^hest  point  attained  during  this 
voyage.  The  intention  to  anchor  in  Brandywine  Bay 
was  given  up  for  fear  of  beiug  shut  in  by  ice  if  the 
wind  should  be  unfavourable.  Dredging  was  next 
carried  on  in  deep  water  off  Treurenberg  Bay,  after 
which  the  ^vlus  anchored  on  the  west  side  of  Muffin 
Island  where  dredging  was  resumed,  and  Nordenskiold, 
Malmgren,  and  Chydenius  landed  to  make  observations. 
ThiB  low,  flat  island,  which  rises  only  six  feet  above 
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the  sea-level,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  walrus,  when 
the  ice  melts  on  the  sea  and  it  is  obliged  to  go  on 
land.    Here  our  party  met  with-  a  sight  so  sad  that 

it  could  never  piiss  from  their  recollection.  A  long 
way  oii'  they  could  distinguish  soQiething  white,  which 
at  a  distance  resembled  a  limestone  lock.    The  whole 


WULD  or  WALBCS. 


wfcite  mass  consisted  of  walrus  skeletons  heaped  on 
each  other  by  hundreds,  or  rather  by  thousands,  and 
it  was  evident  that  many  of  them  had  been  killed 
merely  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks,  and  otherwise  left 
untouched  to  be  destroyed  by  wind  and  weather.  The 
walrus-hunters  choose  the  opportunity  when  the  walrus 
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goes  on  land,  steal  after  them,  kill  with  their  lances 
those  lying  nearest  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  rampart 
against  the  ammals  lying  farther  up,  which  then  in 
desperation  endeavour  Co  roll  themselves  over  the  bodies 
of  their  comrades  down  the  yloping  beach,  and  in  the 
tumult  sufibcate  or  cut  each  other  in  pieces.  The  first 
attack  requires  a  high  degree  of  courage  and  bold- 
ness, but  is  more  a  wild  slaughter  than  hunting,  for 
of  several  hundreds  which  are  killed  in  this  manner, 
not  nearly  the  whole  fall  by  the  hunter's  hand.  The 
vessel  is  now  filled  with  skins  and  blubber,  and  when 
no  more  can  be  taken  on  board,  the  tusks  are  hewn 
from  the  heads  of  those  remaining,  and  the  bloody 
field  of  slaughter,  from  which  the  triices  of  the  savage 
hunt  are  not  attempted  to  be  removed,  for  years 
frightens  away  other  walrus  herds  from  the  region. 
Thus  for  a  long  period  the  hunting-ground  is  destroyed. 
This  mode  of  walrus-hunting,  profitable  as  it  is,  ought 
to  be  put  a  stop  to,  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce 
any  order  or  rule  into  the  hunting  on  Spitzbcrgen, 
where  every  living  thing  that  has  any  money  value 
— eider,  or  other  fowl,  walrus,  seal,  reindeer,  and  Polar 
bear — ^is  now  recklessly  destroyed  out  of  sheer  greed, 
with  the  idea,  "If  I  don't  kill  it,  another  will." 
Otherwise  there  is  a  strong  probability,  that  in  a  few 
decades  the  walrus  will  be  extirpated  on  all  the 
accessible  parts  of  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  as  it  has 
been  on  Bear  Island,  or  that  it  will  become  as  rare 
as  it  now  is  on  the  west  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  that 
the  same  fate  will  soon  overtake  the  other  animals- 

Up  to  this  time  ice  had  been  constantly  seen  in 
the  north,  but  now  the  sea  was  clear,  and  neither 
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ice  nor  ice-blink  was  visible,  and  the  Swedes  would 
fam  have  sailed  northwards,  thiaking  it  probable  that 
they  might  be  able  to  reach  the  latitude  of  82",  but 
the  seamen  and  Petersen  withheld  their  approval  of 
such  an  attempt  on  the  ground  that  the  Mollis  was 
not  a  good  sailer,  and  if  a  storm  should  come  on 
she  miffht  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  drift-ice,  and 
might  be  beset  for  the  winter.  The  project  was 
therefore  given  up,  and  the  AiJolus  sailed  for  the  west 
coast,  visiting  Smeerenberg,  perhaps  the  best  harbour 


maixjjucd  at  fmejcrknbero  - oraxitb. 


of  Spitsbergen,  which  used  to  be  full  of  shipping 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  whale  fishery,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  visited  during  a  single  summer 
by  as  many  as  18,000  men.  Large  train-boiling 
establishments  were  erected  here  by  the  Dutch,  but 
almost  the  only  traces  remaining  from  that  period 
are,  as  at  many  other  places  on  Spitzbergen,  the 
graves  which  indicate  how  large  a  niimber  of  men 
nmst  once  have  sojourned  on  its  coasts.  On  the 
31st  August,  Chydenius  went  to  Norway  Island, 
searched  for  the  place  where  Sabine  made  his  famous 
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observations,  and  found  the  inclination  there  to  be 
80^  34'  7".    It  was  ST  11'  when  Sabine  was  there. 

The  snow  still  lay  on  a  mountain-top  on  Danes' 
Island.  To  judge  by  the  eye  it  had  a  position  typical 
for  these  regions,  and  Chydenius  found  by  angular 
measurement  that  the  border  of  it  lay  900  feet  alx)vc 
the  sea.  On  the  3rd  September,  the  /Eolus  weighed 
anchor  with  the  view  of  going  southwards  to  meet  the 
Magdalena,  but  after  cruising  off  the  coast  for  some 


DAXRS'  I8LAXD. 


days,  as  the  barometer  indicated  a  coming  storm,  she 
came  to  anchor  again  in  Kobbe  Bay. 

During  the  7th,  8  th,  and  9th  SeptemW,  a  furious 
S.S.E.  storm  raged  with  heavy  showers  of  snow  and 
high  sea.  Autumn  had  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
fowl-fells  were  deserted,  and  their  numerous  inhabit- 
ants had  drawn  southwards.  The  ground  was  bare, 
except  on  the  highest  fells  and  in  the  deepest  clefts, 
where  it  was  still  covered  with  hardened  snow,  in 
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many  places  coloured  red  by  a  microscopic  plant, 
JProtococcus  nivaliit,  which  has  given  occasion  to  "  red 
snow"  being  spoken  of  both  in  the  Polar  lands  and  on 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.  A  fresh-water  lake, 
that  w'lia  covered  with  ice  six  feet  thick  in  the  end  of 
May  had,  during  the  three  mouths  that  had  since 
elapsed,  become  ice-free,  but  its  temperature  at  the 
surface  was  only  1*2*'  0.  and  at  the  bottom  212^  C. 
It  was  occasionally  visited  by  a  black-throated  diver 
or  two,  and  some  Spitzbcrgcn  geese.  A  boat  was  carried 
to  it,  but  dredging  yielded  no  new  result.  Excursions 
were  made  in  the  region,  and  magnetic  observations 
continued.  At  hist  the  Mmiddlvna  was  seen  entering 
the  hay  with  all  sail  set  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
September. 

When  the  jEcIus  parted  company  with  the  MagcUt' 

lena  on  the  9th  June,  the  latter  vessel  was  en<leavouring 
to  make  her  way  through  the  pack  past  Grey  Hook 
towards  the  west  While  the  ice  still  dosed  the  way, 
Aldert  Dircks's  Bay  and  Wijde  Bay  were  explored 
by  boat  parties.  The  eastern  side  of  Wijde  P)ay  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  best  hunting-grounds  ou  Spitz* 
bergen.  The  hunting-boat  once  returned  from  a  three 
days'  excursion  with  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  reindeer 
in  pretty  good  condition.  Here  was  found  b}'  the 
side  of  a  fresh- water  lake,  a  diied  specimen,  three 
inches  long,  of  the  young  of  the  Salmo  alpinus. 
Blomstrand  and  Dun^r  made  an  excursion  into  the 
interior  of  Wijde  Bay,  and  there  observed  the  tem- 
perature in  the  shade  as  high  as  16°  G.  (61°  jb\),  the 
highest  during  the  whole  summer.  On  the  18  th  a 
southerly  breeze  cleared  the  sea  of  ice,  and  enabled  the 
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Magdalena  to  leave  Wijde  Bay.  The  Norways  were 
next  visited,  to  ascertain  wLctlicr  thoy  were  8uital)le 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  triangulation  along  the  west 
coast.  The  western  Norway  Island  is  well  known  as 
a  place  where  the  eider  breeds  in  large  colonies.  The 
eider  lives  in  great  flocks,  always  on  islands  wliere 
it  may  be  safe  from  the  mountaia  fox,  and  there  is 
seldom  any  bird  in  company  with  it  except  the  glaucous 
guU  or  the  brent  goose.  The  tern  also  keeps  l^y  itself, 
only  single  pairs  of  Tringa  maritima,  or  Phalaropus 
fulicaHus  being  permitted  to  build  beside  it.  The 
eider  when  it  has  not  more  than  one  or  two  eggs  in 
its  nest,  places  a  shell,  Buccinum  glaciale  beside  them. 

After  various  excursions  bad  been  made  the  Mar/- 
dalena  sailed  from  the  Norways  on  the  25th,  and  after 
passing  Kobbe  Bay  and  South  Gat,  the  sound  between 
Danes'  Island  and  the  mainland,  anchored  in  Magdalena 
Bay.  Here,  at  a  height  of  2,300  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
following  plants  were  found  growing,  Cochleana  Jem- 
strata,  Cerastium  alpimm,  Luzula  hyperborea,  and 
several  saxifrages :  lower  down,  small  soft  tufts  of  the 
Arctic  willow,  Alsine  hi  flora,  and  several  grasses.  Out 
of  the  gravel  there  rose  nearly  a  foot  high  here  and 
there  the  uncommon  Saxi^raga  hieracifolia  and  Fedi- 
ciUaria  hirsuta  with  its  reddish  head,  alternating  with 
yellow  Ranunculi  and  bright  red  patches  of  the  grace- 
ful Silenc  acaulis^  of  which,  however,  a  flower  here  and 
there  had  begun  to  pale  under  the  powerful  rays  of  the 
sun,  which  had  already  caused  several  Drabat  and  the 
here  uncommon  Arahis  alpina  to  go  to  seed.  High 
up  on  tlie  fell  grew  the  beautiful  Erigeron  tmifiorus. 
By  the  side  of  the  small  streams  that  flowed  from 
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the  top  to  the  bottoni  of  the  mountain  were  mosses, 
Sctxifraga  rivuhiris,  JStellatia  Eduardsi^  and  two 
species  of  Foa,  It  is  remarkable  that  the  vegetation 
diminishes  quite  inconsiderably  with  the  height  above 
the  sea,  so  that  almost  ;ill  the  phuits  that  grow  near  the 
beach  thrive  as  well  at  a  height  of  two  thousand  feet. 
The  continual  sunlight  and  the  insignificant  difference 
in  temperature  are  undoubtedly  the  causes  of  this. 

The  large  granite  blocks  and  broken  stones,  of  which 
is  formed  the  peculiar  beach  by  which  the  fells  are 
here  almost  always  separated  ixom  the  sea,  are  quite 
concealed  by  the  most  luxuriant  moss  and  lichen  vege- 
tation. The  jjrey  covering,  often  six  inches  thick,  is 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  lichens :  Sptusrophoron 
fragile  and  Cladama  gracilu,  Siereocaulon  pcuchale, 
Ceircma  idandica — ^Iceland  moss — Bryopogon  jiibaitm, 
Alecforia  thidejisis,  Umhilicaria  aivtlca,  Solurina  cro- 
cea  and  many  others ;  and  among  mosses  of  Rdcomi- 
trium  lanttginosumt  with  stalks  nine  inches  long,  Enoo^ 
lypUi  rhaptoccu'jxi,  Gi/mnomitria  and  Brycp,  Polytrickum 
alpi)ium  and  Jhcr<inum  fiiacescenji,  &c.  While  the 
sloop  lay  in  Magdalcna  Bay  Cape  Mitre  was  visited, 
a  promontory  which  Scoresby  ascended  one  of  the 
few  times  he  landed  on  Spitsbergen.  When  he  had 
reached  the  summit,  he  was  obliged  to  sit  astride 
the  ridge  in  order  to  keep  his  place.  On  the  31st  of 
July  the  Magdalena  again  put  to  sea,  and  the  same  day 
anchored  in  Cross  Bay.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  first 
known  fern  ou  Spitzhergen  was  found — Cystopieris 
frayUis, 

Cross  Bay  is  remarkable  for  an  immense  glacier  in 
the  bottom  of  its  north-western  arm.    From  this  glacier 
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lai^e  blocks  of  ice  are  unceasingly  detached,  having 
not  un&equentlj  a  height  above  the  water  of  40  to  50, 
and  a  length  and  breadth  of  150  to  200  feet.  They 
may  reasonably  be  considered  veritable  icebergs,  with 
which  the  masses  of  ice  that  break  oflf  from  the  con- 
eidetable  gkciers  in  Wijde  Bay,  Magdalena  Bay,  the 
seven  ghuders,  &e,,  cannot  stand  the  remotest  com- 
parison. The  reason  of  this  clearly  is  the  greater  depth 
of  the  fjord  wheio  the  glacier  enters  the  sea.  When 
they  enter  the  sea  most  of  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbeigen 
rest  on  the  searbottom,  as  on  a  firm  foundation;  on 
which  account,  for  evident  reasons,  only  comparatively 
small  pieces  can  be  broken  off.  If  the  water,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  deep  that  the  fix>nt  of  the  glacier  is 
entirely  home  up  by  it,  very  much  larger  masses  may 
break  off  at  once,  the  glacier  wanting  the  cross-fractures 
which  are  apt  to  occur  under  such  circumstances.  In 
this  way  are  produced  the  enormous  icebeigs  which  float 
out  to  sea  ftom  the  deep  fjords  of  Greenland,  and  those, 
in  some  degree  comparable  with  them,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  and  off  Cross  Bay,  the  depth  of  which  was 
measured  by  the  zoologists  of  the  expedition  up  to  two 
hundred  and  fifly  fiithoms.  That  icebergs  proper  are 
so  seldom  heard  off  from  this  region  of  the  high  north, 
is  thus,  perhaps,  caused  less  by  the  gUiciers  being  small 
and  the  inland  ice  inconsiderable,  than  quite  simply  by 
Ihe  water  round  the  coast  being  too  shallow.  The  larger 
masses  from  Cross  Bay  probably  never  reach  the  open 
sea  as  they  are  too  deep  in  the  water  to  get  over  the 
coast  ahallowa  They  are  stranded  here  and  there  on  the 
•shores  in  the  form  of  ground-ice. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kings  Bay,  where  the 
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Mufjdiilentt  niixt  anchored,  Bluinstraucl  Ibiiiul  a  seam 
of  coal,  together  with  impressions  of  leaves  and  other 
parts  of  plants,  showing  that  there  was  a  period  in  the 
development  of  the  globe  when  spreading  forests,  com- 
posed, it  would  appear,  chiefly  of  broad deaved  trees, 
resembling  our  maples,  everywhere  covered  the  valleys 
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and  mountain-slopes,  where  now,  if  they  lie  not  entirely 
filled  with  thick  beds  of  ice,  the  Arctic  willow,  creeping 
inch  high  along  the  ground,  is  the  only  representative 
of  plants  of  the  nature  of  trees. 

The  Magdaleiia  being  detaine<l  in  King's  Bay  by 
contrary  winds  and  calms,  Blomstrand  and  von  Ylen 
started  in  a  boat  f<»r  Ice  Fjord,  which  they  reached  on 
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the  23rd,  finding  Mattilas  in  Green  Harbour,  by  whom 
they  were  hospitably  entertained. 

Ice  Fjord  is,  with  the  exception  of  Stor  Fjord,  which 
18  to  be  regarded  as  a  sound,  without  question  the  largest 
igord  on  Spitzbergen,  and  with  its  widely-extended  water 
surface,  without  tiiking  into  accouuL  the  surrounding 
mountains,  it  offers  a  truly  splendid  prospect.  With  a 
breadth  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  it  runs  deep  into  the 
land,  with  a  number  of  arms — Green  Harbour,  Coal  Bay, 
Advent  Bay,  and  the  yet  hirger  Sa.ssen  Bay  on  tlie  south  ; 
and  finally  with  two,  Kord  Fjord  and  Klaas  Billen  Bay, 
separated  by  a  high  mountain  ridge. 

While  Blomstrand  and  von  Tien  were  examining  Ice 
Fjord  the  Majdnlvna  left  King's  Bay  on  the  23rd  of 
August,  and  arrived  at  Advent  Bay  on  the  27  th.  The 
mountains  exhibited  the  peculiar  forms  of  immense 
temples  and  buildings  which  distinguish  the  interior 
of  the  fjord.  "  Here  and  there  a  rich  green  on  their 
dark  slopes  met  the  eye,  and  as  we  steered  towards 
evening  into  Advent  Bay  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  vegetati<»n,  lively  for  Spitzbergcn,  which  clothed 
to  their  tops  the  hills  of  the  western  shore,  and  grew 
luxuriantly  in  the  valleys.  Nearest  the  beach  was  a 
field  of  stone  and  fragments  of  slate  sparingly  mixed 
with  mould  with  Stellana  humifusa  and  the  modest 
strand  plant  CucJdcaria  ftucsirata.  The  green  and 
yellow  carpet  upon  the  hills  was  watered  by  small 
streams  from  the  glacier  spots  on  the  higher  hills,  and 
ofiered  the  botanist  a  special  interest  in  it«  varied  com- 
position, as  at  least  two-third.s  of  the  phanerogamous 
flora  of  Spitzbergen  were  to  be  found  there.  There  grew 
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luxuriant  grasses — Pnxi  ])ra(ens(s,  coiisia,  ami  .'<(ric(ii  ; 
Aira  alpina,  Alopecaruit  alpinus,  Calamar/rostis  stricta, 
and  Tiisetum  mhspuxUum,  with  the  here  large-flowered 
Polygonum  viciparum,  Andromeda  tetragona,  Dryas 
octopctcda  MiA  broad  yellow  bauds  of  S't.rtjraga  hircidus 
and  JlagellarLs,  together  with  PotrutlJla  emarginata, 
JRanunctdw  stdphureus :  and  besides  the  whole  mnlti- 
tude  of  the  plebeians  of  the  Arctic  flora,  Draba  alpina 
and  hirta^  Salix  po/am,  Luznla  lujperhorea,  Junciis 
hiylumis,  Eriophorum  capitatum,  witli  many  others. 
The  moist  places  were  occupied  as  usual  by  mosses, 
Polgtrichum  cUpinum,  PoUia  kUifolia,  &c,  and  among 
them  stuck  up  Chrysosplenium  tetrandrum,  and  our 
childhood's  acquaintance,  Cardamine  prateims,  cer- 
tainly somewhat  altered  in  size  and  form,  yet  easily 
recognisable." 

Advent  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  Spitz- 
bergen,  affording  prut»'ction  both  from  the  swell  from 
the  sea  and  from  all  winds.  It  is  about  eight  English 
miles  long  by  five  broad.  While  sailing  into  its  mouth, 
which  is  about  two  and  a  half  English  miles  wide,  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid  going  too  near  the  projecting  low 
ground  on  both  sides,  which  extends  some  distance  as 
Tee&  under  water,  but  when  the  point  on  the  western 
shore  with  the  Russian  hut  on  it  is  passed  the  vessel 
may  be  steered  along  the  low  ground  towards  the 
mouth  of  a  mountain  stream,  which  £alls  into  the  bay 
between  the  low  ground  and  the  bold  rocks  which  lie 
to  the  south.  Three  cable  lengths  from  the  land  there 
is  excellent  anchorage  in  six  to  ten  fathoms  water.  The 
bottom  is  quite  difliercnt  from  the  other  fjords,  where  it 
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is  nearly  everywhere  newly  formed  of  mud  from  gla- 
ciers still  in  action.  Such  is  not  the  case  here,  where 
the  glaciers  have  in  great  part  disappeared,  and  the 
bottom  gets  only  a  slight  addition  of  inorganic  matter 
from  the  mountain  streams ;  it  is,  so  to  say,  old,  and 
its  dark  grey  colour  and  mnddy  appeiirance  are  caused 
by  the  large  quantity  of  decomposed  organisms  which 
it  contains.  Here  a  luxuriant  if  also  somewhat  mono- 
tonous animal  and  plant  life  has  been  developed — 
Mussels — Cardium,  AsfartCy  Tellina,  Crenelhi,  and  Uni- 
valves— Natica  and  THtmiuni,  here  reach  a  compara- 
tively colossal  size,  and  an  incredible  abundance,  and 
such  was  the  case  also  with  the  other  lower  animal 
groups  and  with  the  algie,  among  whicli  are  to  be 
found  an  uncommon  number  of  high  northern  fishes  of 
the  families  Coitus  and  Ltimpenus,'  together  with  the 
young  of  Gctdns  mjlefimts  and  Drepanopsetta  plates- 
soides.  The  surface  of  the  water  swarmed  with  the 
high  northern  Beioe  and  Cydippe,  exhibiting  a  beauti- 
ful play  of  colour.  Towards  autumn  they  attain  com- 
pleteness in  size  and  colouring,  and  with  them  are 
found  a  multitude  of  smaller  forms. 

The  naturalists  of  the  Magdalena  after  making  a 
survey  of  Ice  Fjord  would  gladly  have  examined  Bell 
and  Horn  Sounds,  but  time  did  not  permit.  The 
Magdalena  sailed  for  Kobbe  Bay,  where  the  ^oJus 
was  found  at  anchor,  having  arrived  some  days  before. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  homeward  voyage, 
which  was  commenced  on  the  1 2th  September.  In  the 
course  of  it  deep  dredgings  were  carried  on.  Torell 
had  previously  dredged  at  depths  of  from  1,500  to 
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1,700  feet  in  the  mouths  of  Omenak  and  Upernavik 
Fjords,  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where,  in  a  bottom 
of  fine  mud  })roduced  by  the  action  of  glaciers  on  the 
rocks  of  the  mainland  and  canitd  into  the  sea  by  the 
glacier  streams,  he  fouDd  a  fauna,  so  rich  that  no  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  animals  with  the  increase  of 
depth  could  be  observed,  and  at  the  same  time  fuU  of 
variety,  embracing  all  the  dillerent  classes  of  inverte- 
brate animals.  He  had  found  also  at  Omenak  and 
Upemavik  two  faunas  very  different  with  respect  to 
species  at  the  same  depth  and  on  a  bottom  where  no 
difference  could  be  perceived,  lie  had  made  careful  pre- 
parations for  the  dredgings  he  now  proposed  to  carry 
OD,  and  had  got  a  **  Bulldog  "  machine  constructed,  with 
some  improvements  by  Chydenius.  After  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  with  Brooke's  apparatus  the  Bulldog 
machine  struck  bottom  at  a  depth  of  8,400  feet.  The 
temperature  in  the  middle  of  mass  of  matter  brought 
up  by  the  machine  was  found  to  be  O'd""  C.  The  tem- 
jjerature  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  time  was  5°  C. 
(4rF.),  and  of  the  air  0  6^  (  \ 

At  this  considerable  depth,  where  the  temperature  is 
always  near  the  freezing-point,  where  the  only  motion 
of  the  sea  is  a  flowing  from  the  pole  towards  the  equator, 
where  the  prestjure  of  the  water  on  every  point  is  more 
than  the  weight  of  200  atmospheres,  where  light  is 
absent,  but  where  the  air  and  salt  contained  in  the 
water  are  probably  the  same  as  at  the  surface,  there 
was  found  on  the  few  square  inches  acted  on  by  the 
scoops  a  number  of  animals  as  large  and  rich  in 
species  as  could  have  been  expected  at  a  smaiUer  depth 
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ou  the  same  kind  of  bottom.    The  bottom  was  found  to 
be  covered  with  a  fine  sediment,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
of  a  yellowish-brown  or  grey  colour,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  and  small  fragments  of  stone  and 
grains  of  .^aiid,  consists  of  finely- divided  remains  of 
microscopic  cakureous  shells  o£  Folytlialauiia  or  siliceous 
parts  of  ^didaina,  diatoms,  and  sponges.    The  section 
of  the .  raised  mass,  sixty-four  cubic  decimal  inches, 
showed  five  layers  of  different  thicknesses,  from  two 
inches  to  one-third  of  an  inch,  clearly  distinguishable 
by  difference  of  colour,  perhaps  a  sign  that  periods 
probably  of  lengthened  duration  succeeded  eaeh  other 
in  the  motions  of  the  currents  and  other  cu-cumstances 
determining  the  progress  of  the  deposit,  and  })erhap3 
also  in  some  degree  in  the  conditions  of  animal  life.  In 
this  mass  there  lived  Eadiolaria  and  numerous  Foly- 
thaJUimia,  among  them  many  very  large  and  well  de- 
veloped specimens  of  (jUolmjcrlna^  Biloculina,  Dcittalina, 
Nonionina ;  of  Annelids,  a  Spiodietopterus  and  a  Cir- 
rattdus;  of  Crustacea,  a  Cuma  rubicunda^  Lilljeborg; 
an  Apseudes;  of  Mollusca,  a  Cylichna ;  of  Holothuria,  a 
fragment  o{ 3L/rivtrtK'hi(s  R'luki  Stecnstrup,  and  an  allied 
form,  apparently  a  new  species ;  of  Gephyrea,  a  SipuU" 
culm,  like  S,  mdrgaritious,  Sars;  finally  a  Spongia, 
in  which  were  found  three  species  of  Crustacea,  The 
success  with  which  the  dredging  was  carried  on  awak- 
ened  a  strong  desire  to  prosecute  it,  but  the  wind 
rose  and  water  got  scarce  and  Torell  determined  in 
consequence  to  return  to  Tromsoe  where  the  j^us 
anchored  on  the  '2'ol\\  and  the  Mcvgdakua  on  the  27Lh 
of  {September. 
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The  expenses  of  the  expedition  (not  including  the 
travelling  expenses  of  the  memhers  to  and  from  Tromsoe) 
amounted  to  51,i)G7  rix-dullars  and  G3  ore/  which  were 
defrayed  thus ; — 

Rix- dollars. 

Grant  by  the  SwetliMh  Government  .  .  12,000 
Additional  prant  by  the  Swedish  Eistiites  .  8,000 
Gift  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Oscar  4,000 

„       Baron  S.  Adelsvard  1,000 

Contributions  from  members  of  the  Expedition  5,400 

Sale  of  remaining  effects,  A'c  4,210.83 

Supplementary  gmnt  by  the  Swedish  Estates  17,356.80 

51,967.63 


'  About  £2,887  sterling. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

THE  SW£DTSU  ABCTIC  EXPEDITION  OF  1864. 

The  preliminary  survey  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of 
measuriog  an  arc  of  meridian  having  been  left  unfinished 

by  the  Exp*  ( lit  ion  of  1861,  the  Swedish  Academy  of 
Sciences  made  a  reproscntatiou  to  tlie  (Jovernment  of 
the  desirableness  of  completing  it,  and  the  Estates,  on 
the  proposition  of  tlie  Government,  voted  a  sum  of 
10,000  rix-dollars  (about  £550)  for  this  purpose.  The 
new  expedition  was  placed  uuder  Nordenskiold's  leader- 
ship. Chydenius  was  to  have  aoc&mpaiiied  him,  but  he 
died  a  few  weeks  before  the  departure  of  members  of  the 
expedition  from  Stockholm,  and  Dun^r,  who  had  also 
taken  part  in  tlie  work  in  1861,  was  appointed  in  his 
stead.  In  order  that  the  opportunity  of  studying  the 
botany  and  zoology  of  the  polar  regions  might  not  be 
lost.  Count  B.  von  Platen  provided  funds  to  enable  a 
naturalist  to  accompany  the  expedition  ;  Dr.  ^lalmgren 
from  Finland  acted  in  that  capacity.  All  the  members 
of  the  expedition  were  familiar  with  Spitzbergen  and 
with  the  peculiar  difficulties  that  there  meet  the  observer. 

An  old  ;ind  strongly-built  gunljoat  of  ordy  twenty-six 
and^  a  quarter  tons  burden,  newly-schooner  rigged,  nanu  d 
the  Axel  Thordsen,  was  chartered  at  Tromsoe,  fully 
f  rjuipped  and  manned  with  nine  men,  for  four  inonths, 
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fur  1,400  .spfciu  d(»llars.  Tins  small  vessel  pro- 
visioned for  five  and  a  half  months,  without  counting 
some  sacks  of  Russian  meal  which  had  been  kid  in,  in 
order  that,  in  case  of  an  involuntary  wintering,  there 
might  be  a  8up})ly  of  some  vegetable  food.  There  was 
neither  room  nor  funds  for  provisioning  the  vessel  for 
a  whole  year,  as  ought  always  to  be  done  in  these  waters. 
The  Axd  Thordsen  carried  four  boats,  and,  to  enable 
three  of  these  to  be  manned  at  once,  three  additional 
hands  were  hired  in  Tromsoe,  so  that  the  crew  consisted 
of  twelve  persons,  of  whom  the  sailing-master,  Hellstad, 
and  the  dredger,  Joachim  Lorenz,  had  taken  part  in  the 
Expedition  of  1861,  and  Uusimaa,  the  harpooner,  in  the 
Expeditions  of  1858  and  1861.  The  little  scliooner  gut 
to  sea  on  the  Idth  June,  and  on  the  17th  had  Bear 
Island  in  sight 

When  Nordcnskiold  passed  Bear  Island  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  of  1858  and  18G1  its  coast  was  quite 
blocked  up  with  closely-packed  masses  of  drift-ice,  and, 
in  the  autumn,  landing  was  rendered  impossible  by  storm 
and  the  thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  On  this  occasion 
Bear  Lsland  was  indeed  concealed  by  its  winter  covering, 
but  the  sea  round  it  was  free  of  ice.  As  no  drift-ice  had 
been  met  with  in  sailing  from  Norway,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  south  coast  of  Spitzbergen  was  yet  surrounded 
by  "spring  ice,"  that  Stor  Fjord  was  nut  yet  aecesbible, 
and  that  a  few  days'  stay  at  this  know^u  little  island 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  main  object  of  the 
expedition — ^the  preliminary  survey  in  Stor  Fjord. 
]Sordeiiski()](l  iind  liis  companions  with  some  difficulty  • 
effected  a  landing  near  what  is  called  the  South  Harbour, 
but  which  does  not  deser^'c  the  name  of  harbour,  being 
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quite  open  to  the  south,  and  therefore  not  affording  the 
least  pruteetion  against  southerly  or  south-easterly  wind 
or  sea.  The  shore  nearest  the  anchorage  is  composed  of 
perpendicular  rast-coloured  cliffs,  whose  weathered  sides 
were  on  tliis  occasion  ncurlv  free  of  snow  and  covered 
with  sea-fowl  and  their  nests.  Farther  iukind  the  island 
had  an  unbroken  covering  of  snow  which  extended  to 
the  foot  of  the  enormous  fell  masses  of  Mount  Misery. 
The  rocks  on  the  shore  were  lioUowcd  out  by  the  v.-aves 
at  innumerable  phices  into  gigantic  grottoes  and  arches, 
which  gave  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  once  mighty 
city  now  in  ruins. 

A  hmding  was  effected  on  the  sandy  beach  of  a  bay 
near  the  southern  Russian  hut,  tlie  only  convenient 
landing-place  in  the  quarter.   Kordenskiold  made  an 
excursion  to  Mount  Misery,  Malmgren  to  the  south  part 
of  the  island,  while  Duner,  after  taking  solar  observations, 
went  towards  the  centre  of  the  island.    Later  in  the 
day  Nordenskiold,  stopping  up  the  door,  window,  and 
chimney  of  the  Russian  hut  with  tarpaulins,  converted  it- 
into  a  photographic  studio,  and  took  several  photographs 
of  the  neighbouring  coast.     Isext  day  the  Swedes 
rowed  to  the  west  coast,  into  the  sound  between  Bear 
Island  and  Gull  Island,  the  rocks  on  both  sides  rising 
boldly  out  of  the  sea,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
landing  except  here  and  there  where  there  was  a  small 
sandy  beach  at  the  foot  of  them.   The  party  had  almost 
reached  the  pillar  of  rock  which,  pierced  by  two  immense 
arched  openings,  rises  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  a  heavy  swell  compelled  them  to  return 
to  the  harbour.    Here  they^found  their  skipper  very 
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uneasy  lest  the  wind  should  freshen  and  their  vessel, 
having  an  insecuie  anchorage,  be  driven  on  land.  While 
he  was  weighing  anchor  and  cruising  ofif  the  island, 
Nordeuskiukl  rowed  hack  to  fctrh  his  pliotographic 
ai^piiratus,  and  to  iuborta  water- mark  at  the  Burgomaster 
Port.  "This  mark  consists  of  an  iron  wedge  driven 
into  the  rock,  the  middle  of  the  wedge  on  the  19th  of 
Juue,  1864,  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  beinc^  four  feet  (3*896 
feet  EiJgli.sli)  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  When  one 
rows  out  from  the  boat  harbour  near  the  liussian  hut» 
this  mark  lies  directly  to  the  left,  before  the  Burgomaster 
Port*  itself  is  reached."  This  mark  will  afford  a  means 
of  measuring  the  clevati(^n  of  the  land  which  is  believed 
to  be  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate  in  these  Arctic  regions. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  hasty  and  incomplete  ejEamina- 
tion  they  had  been  able  to  give  to  the  island,  nor  deterred 
by  Hellstads  warnings,  our  party  again  landed  on  the 
west  coast,  but  finding  that  the  ground  was  covered 
nearly  ever)  where  with  snow,  and  that  the  bare  patches 
showed  no  sign  of  any  vegetation  and  consisted  only  of 
loose  angular  pieces  of  limestone,  seldom  fossiliferous, 
as  the  wind  was  freshening  they  returned  to  their 
vessel,  regretting  that  they  were  unable  to  reach  and 
even  cursorily  examine  the  thick  coal-seam  near  North 
Harbour. 

The  greater  part  of  Bear  Island  consists  of  a  nearly 
level  plain,  100  to  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  two  terrace-formed  mountains,  of  which  the 
larger,  well  named  Mount  Misery,  lies  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  island  and  rises  to  a  height  of  1,200 

'  An  ni-ch  of  rock  so  named  b)'  Nordenskiold  froiu  Uie  abundance 
of  these  birds. 
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feet.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  bold  with  a  .small  sandy 
beach  at  some  few  places,  where  the  herds  of  wakus,  at 
the  seasons  when  they  visit  the  island,  find  a  convenient 
resting-place.  Immense  heaps  of  walrus  bones  lie  spread 
about,  and  bear  witness  to  the  grim  sport  for  the  sake  of 
which  Bear  island  was  frequently  visited  in  former  times, 
and  even  colonised  for  short  periods.  Two  huts  remain 
as  memorials  of  these  visits.  One  we  have  already 
mentioned  ;  the  other  was  built  near  the  North  Harbour 
in  1822  by  a  Ilammerfest  merchant,  wlio  for  several 
years  sent  men  to  winter  on  the  island  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  until  the  whole  colony  died  of  scurvy, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  an  unusually  unfavourable 
winter. 

Leaving  Bear  Island  behind,  ike  Axel  Thordsen  now 
sailed  northwards,  the  course  being  shaped  for  the  middle 

of  Stor  Fjord.  On  the  20th  June,  ii  belt  of  ice  was 
seen  in  the  north,  which  was  found  at  first  to  be  quite 
open,  but  afterwards  became  so  dosely  packed  that  any 
farther  progress  was  impossible.  The  wind  fell  and 
a  thick  mist  came  on.  The  hope  of  reaching  Stor 
Fjord  had  to  be  given  up,  and  after  tigiiting  their 
way  through  the  ice  for  three  whole  days,  the  Swedes 
succeeded  in  getting  out  of  it  in  the  nelglibourhood  of 
C'hailes'  I'^oieland,  and  as  an  impeiictiahle  belt  still 
suiTounded  the  whole  southern  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
they  anchored  in  Safe  Haven,  one  of  the  many  harbours 
of  Ice  Fjord,  there  to  await  a  more  favourable  state 
<>f  tilings.  Safe  Haven  is  a  little  bay  on  the  north 
shore  of  lee  Ijord,  well  protected  from  most  winds, 
with  a  soft  clay  bottom,  and  consequently  good  anchor- 
age.   The  mncrmost  part  of  Safe  Haven  is  occupied 
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])y  an  immense  glacier,  from  wbicli  large  Moi-k.s  often 
detach  theraselves.  The  eji-stem  shore  is  bounded  by 
a  perpendicular  belt  of  rock,  50  to  100  feet  high, 
which  rises  nearer  the  glacier  to  a  pointed  ridg<\  not 
very  liigli,  cDnsisting  of  vertical  strata,  belonging  to 
the  mountain  limestone  formation,  and  containing 
abundance  of  fossils,  mainly  large  species  of  the  families 
Spirifer  and  Productus.  On  the  west  side  is  a  moan- 
tain  al)out  1,500  feet  high,  which  from  the  hundreds 
of  thousiUuU  of  auks  which  frequent  it  was  called 
Alkhornct  (tho  Auk-horn).  Some  small  islands  on  both 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Qord  are  breeding- places 
for  eiders  and  burgomasters.  The  eiders  are  there,  after 
the  ice  has  broken  up,  protected  from  the  attack  of 
the  fox,  as  are  the  auks  and  smaller  gulls,  by  the  in- 
accessible rocks  where  they  breed.  The  pink-footed 
goose  (A)iS('i-  hr«rJn/r/i(/iichits)  on  tlie  other  hand  requires 
no  protection,  and  therefore  breeds  on  the  mainland, 
by  preference  on  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  which  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  harbour  rise  }Kipendieular]y  out 
of  the  sea. 

As  the  drift-ice  still  lay  in  compa<  t  masses  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Qord,  Nordenskiold,  Hellstad,  and  three 
men  went  oh  a  boat  excursion  to  the  fells  which  divide  the 
fjord  into  two  arms,  and  which  like  many  other  similar 
promontories  on  Spitzbergen  have  been  called  Middle 
Hook,  but  which  Nordenskiold  re-named  Saurie  Hook. 
The  first  day  they  reached  a  low  promontory,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Buhcman.  Next  day 
finding  it  impossible  to  penetmte  to  the  bottom  of  Nord 
Fjord,  the  party  landed  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  which 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Nord  Fjord  and  Klaas  Billen 
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Bay.    This  stream  flows  througli  a  valley  which  from 

its  being  frequented  by  reindeer  is  called  Rcndalen  (the 
Beindcer  Valley).  Here  Nordenskiold  collected  a  large 
number  of  fossils  from  the  interesting  Triassic  strata 
which  occupy  a  considerable  extent  on  Ice  and  Stor 
Fjords.  The  following  day  he  found  yet  finer  fossils, 
among  them  large  nautilus-like  shells,  and  fragments 
of  bones,  some  of  which  appeared  to  have  been  four 
feet  long,  belonging  to  crocodile-like  animals,  such  as 
are  now  found  only  in  the  warm  countries  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  equator.  In  the  meantime  Hell- 
stad  killed  seven  very  fat  reindeer,  which  were  carried 
to  the  boat  with  some  difficulty,  one  of  the  sailors 
who  was  fording  a  rapid  stream,  with  a  rein-cow  and 
calf  on  his  back,  being  carried  off  his  feet  and  narrowly 
escaping  drowning.  Nordenskiold,  returning  to  the  vessel 
on  the  30th  of  June,  sketched  the  pleasures  of  his  boat 
journey  in  such  lively  colours  tliat  his  comrades  came 
unanimously  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  they 
could  do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  undertake 
another  boat  exp(  dition  to  the  inner  part  of  the  fjord. 
Leaving  therefore  the  key  of  the  cabin  in  which  the 
stock  of  wine  and  spirits  was  kept  in  the  bands  of 
Johansson,  a  trustworthy  Stockholm  man,  and  ap- 
pointing Uusimaa  skipper  in  the  absence  of  master 
and  mate,  the  party  started,  ^lalmgren,  Nordenskiold, 
Hellstad,  the  cook,  and  two  men  in  one  boat,  Dun^r, 
the  mate,  and  two  apprentices  in  another.  The  former 
party  landed  first  at  Coal  Bay,  and  then  rowed  on 
through  a  tolerably  ice-free  channel  to  the  mouth  of 
bassen  Bay.  During  the  row  Malmgren  shot  a  pink- 
footed  goose  and  collected  some  of  its  eggs.  Hellstad 
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also  shot  some  reindeer.  The  following  day  after 
landing  at  a  rocky  hat-formed  hill,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance was  Been  to  consist  of  hyperite,  and  taking 
angles  there,  they  explored  some  islands  off  Gips 
Hook,  also  consisting  of  hyperite  and  covered  with 
eiders'  nests.  The  sailors,  who  now  had  considerable 
experience,  had  strict  orders  to  collect  only  fresh  eggs, 
and,  the  test  being  applied  of  putting  them  into  a 
vessel  containing  salt  water,  most  of  them  sank,  showing 
that  they  had  been  selected  with  great  skill.  Gips 
Hook  was  the  next  landing-place. 

Here  the  scene  was  magnificent  The  headland  itself 
consisted  of  a  low,  much  disintegrated  hyperite  rock, 
from  which  at  some  distance  from  the  shure  rose  a  hiiih 
fell,  below  consisting  of  horizontal,  grey  strata  of  gypsum 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  white  nodules  of  ala- 
baster, resembling  strings  of  pearls ;  higher  up  was  a 
black  band  of  hyperite  with  a  perpendicular  face,  and 
above  it  again  were  grey  fossiliferous  strata  and  snow- 
fields  blinding  white.  Farther  up  Sassen  Bay  was 
Temple  ]\loiint,  rising  directly  out  of  the  sea,  and 
perhaps  grander  still.  The  thick  band  of  hyperite, 
forming  the  top  of  the  fell,  has  been  very  regularly 
cut  by  the  streamlets  into  forms,  which  at  a  distance 
strongly  resemble  enormous  Gothic  arches,  and  give 
the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  colossal  Gothic  dome 
fallen  into  ruin.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the 
^ord  was  strewn  with  innumerable,  fantastically  shaped 
pieces  of  drift-ice,  and  lay  so  calm  and  still  that  it 
mirrored  every  fragment  of  ice  and  every  rock  along 
the  shore.  Innumerable  sea-fowl,  breeding  partly  on 
the  sides   of  the  mountain,  partly  on  the  hyperite 
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islands  circled  in  the  air  or  swam  among  the  ice 

seeking  their  food  in  the  sea,  and  giving  animation  to 
the  otherwise  calm  and  silent  nature  of  the  high  north. 
After  collecting  fossils  and  shooting  some  reindeer  here, 
the  party  started  to  row  to  the  opposite  shore  and 
narrowly  escaped  luiviug  their  boat  nipped  between 
the  fast-ice  and  dritt-ice  that  was  carried  up  the  fjord 
by  the  tide.  Sumunded  at  first  by  small  ice  which 
could  carry  neither  their  boat  nor  themselves,  they 
managed  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  hirge  block 
of  glacier  ice  which  at  hrst  threatened  to  destroy 
them  by  its  whirling  motion,  and  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  fast-ice  succeeded  after  several  attempts  in 
drawing  up  their  heavily-laden  boat  on  it,  so  that 
they  could  in  safety  witness  the  collision  between 
the  drift-ice  and  the  fast-ice,  by  which  large  pieces 
of  drift-ice  were  forced  upon  the  fast>ice,  forming  a 
wall  along  its  bor<ler,  the  fast-ice  at  several  places 
itself  being  broken  up.  After  some  hours'  waiting,  open- 
ings appeared  in  the  drift-ice  which  gradually  extended 
to  the  land.  The  boat  was  again  launched,  and  the 
north  shore  of  the  South  Fjord  safely  reached  on  the 
7th  July.  The  proviaions  that  had  ]»eeu  brought  along 
being  now  nearly  exhausted,  it  was  determined  to  return. 
After  several  days'  delay,  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the 
ice,  and  meeting  with  a  party  of  Englishmen  who  had 
been  employed  in  hunting  on  the  east  shore  of  Advent 
Bay,  Nordenskiold  and  his  companions  rejoined  their 
vessel  in  Safe  Haven. 

Dun^r  in  the  meantime  had  visited  Coal  Bay  and 
Green  Harbour,  going  as  far  westward  as  Cape  Stara- 
tschin,  named  after  the  Kussian  hermit  who  lived  in  itfl 
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neiglibourli(uKl.  Here  !»<•  was  obliged  to  turn,  ami 
passing  Coal  Bay  he  came  to  Advent  Bay,  where  he  was 
ififonned  by  some  shipwrecked  Norwegians,  who  were 
hunting  reindeer,  that  Nordenskiold  and  his  party  had 
gone  to  Safsen  Bay.  He  then  crosbcd  over  to  t'a[)e  Thord- 
sen,  finding  there  a  fine  waterfall  700  ft*et  in  height. 
The  ice  in  the  North  Fjord  being  closely  packed,  Dun^ 
returned  to  the  Axd  Thordseny  and  finding  that  Nor- 
denskiold and  his  comrades  had  not  come  back,  though 
the  time  fixed  for  their  return  had  long  passed, 
started  again  to*  search  for  them,  and  landed  first  at 
Cape  Boheman,  then  ' at  Advent  Bay,  where  he  was 
inforined  bv  the  Norwcfjians  that  Nordenskiold  and 
Malmgren  had  left  it  a  few  hours  before. 

Immediately  after  their  xetuvn  the  Swedes  were 
invited  to  dinner  on  board  the  yacht  SuUana,  where 
they  made  tin-  a(<juaintance  of  the   Englishmen  on 
board,  Mr.  iL   Birkbeck,   owner  of  the  yacht,  Mr. 
Graham  Manners  Sutton,  Mr.  Alfred  Newton,  now 
•Professor  of  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Dr.  W.  W.  Wag-  • 
stafFe,  and,  finally,  Herr  H.  Lorange,  a  Norwegian  and 
interpreter  to  the  party.    The  Englishmen  and  Swedes 
often  visited  each  other,  and,  says  our  author,    we  had 
the  opportunity  of  admiring  the  elegance  and*  comfort, 
iinconnnon  in  these  latitiuh^s,  with  which  the  Sultana^ 
was  fitted  up,  and  at  the  same  time  of  being  astonished  at 
the  idea  occurring  to  any  one  of  sailing  in  this  beautifol 
but  fragile  nutshell  through  seas  bestrewn  with  drift- 
ice,  -without  scrviecable  boats  or  other  proper  equi{)ment. 
A  coUision  with  the  smallest  ice-floe  had  been  sulhcient 
to  drive  a  hole  in  the  vessel  a  side." 
The  mouth  of  the  fjord  had  been  free  &om  ice  for 
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some  (lays  before  the  return  of  the  boat  parties,  but  on 
account  of  a  persistent  cahii  the  Axel  Thordscn  could 
not  sail  before  the  16th  of  Julj.  Before  leaving  an 
iron  bolt  was  placed  as  a  water-mark  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  island  off  the  eastern  shore  of  Safe  Hav(Mi.  On 
the  15th  of  July  at  4  I'.M.  the  mark  was  1*4  metre 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

On  the  17th,  while  the  Axel  Thordsen  was  off  Bell 
Found,  a  violent  storm  eanie  on,  eompelling  the  Swedes 
to  anchor  in  the  sound.  It  continued  with  undiminished 
force  during  the  19th  and  20th,  but  notwithstanding  it 
Nordenskidld  betook  himself  to  an  island  off  the  mouth 
of  the  North  Fjord  that  lie  might  photograph  a  glacier 
which  had  filled  up  a  harbour  that  a  few  years  previously 
had  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  frequently  visited  on 
Spitzbergcn.  Malmgren  and  Dun^r  landed  at  Midde 
Hook,  finding  there  an  uneonnnonly  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, remarkable  for  the  abuadauce  of  plants  otherwise 
rare  on  Spitzbergen ;  for  instance,  the  beautiful  blue  and 
white  flowered  PoUmmium  pulcheUum,  On  the  21  st ' 
the  storm  was  followed  l>y'a  calm  so  complete  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  a  sailing  vessel  making  any 
progress.  Dun^r  embraced  the  opportunity  to  map  Van 
Eeulen  Bay,  while  Nordenskidld  went  to  Van  Mijen 
Bay,  n  turning  on  the  iZfUh  to  the  Axel  Thonhen,  which 
again  put  to  sea  on  the  27th.  After  passing  Dander 
Bay  an  impenetrable  fog  came  on,  which  did  not  lighten 
till  midday  of  the  29th.  As  it  dispersed  the  most 
majestic  j)icture  that  Spitzbergen  has  to  offer,  the  white 
tops  of  Horn  Sounds  Tind  glancing  in  the  sun,  became 
visible.  These  mountains  rise  in  three  steep  and  pointed 
summits  to  a  height  of  4,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
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Scoresby  names  them  as  the  higliost  and  stateliest  of 
the  mountains  of  Spitzbeigen.    To  Nordenskiald  and 
his  comrades,  though  they  had  often  sailed  past  this 
stretch  of  coast,  the  view  was  altogetlR-r  new.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  mists  conceal  them  from 
view.    The  wind  dying  away,  the  Axel  Thordsen  an- 
chored at  the  Down  Islands  on  the  30th  of  July. 
The  islands  are  all  low  and  fiat,  with  numbers  of  fresh- 
water ponds.    They  are  thus  specially  suitable  breeding- 
places  for  eider,  the  rather  because  the  ice  round  them 
breaks  up  sooner  than  round  most  of  the  other  islands 
on  Spitsbergen.    The  WiUrus- hunters  often  visit  them  in 
the  month  of  June  and  luxuriate  on  the  eggs  and  birds. 
Hatching  time  was  past,  and  the  eider  were  now  swim* 
ming  about  the  shores  accompanied  by  their  newly- 
hatched  young.    On  landing  on  the  islands  great  flocks 
of  terns  were  met  with,  which  sought  with  wild  cries  to 
protect  their  eggs  or  only  down-clad  young.   If  they 
had  not  in  this  way  shown  where  their  eggs  or  young 
were,  it  would  have  been  often  dithcult  to  discover 
them  among  the  gravel  on  which  they  lay,  which  was 
often  pricked  out  in  yellow  by  a  species  of  lichen  on 
account  of  their  greyish-yellow  colour.    The  terns,  how- 
ever, now  tlew  round  the  observer  in  flocks  with  such 
violence  that  it  is  only  in  case  of  necessity  that  any 
one  would  visit  their  breeding-places. 

The  sides  of  the  fells  on  the  mainland  next  the  sea 
were  formed  of  coars<'  dchris,  which  up  to  a  great  height 
was  covered  with  a  lively  green.  Here  were  found  in- 
numerable flocks  of  Spitzbergen's  smallest  natatoiy  bird 
the  rotge  {Mergulm  alle).  These  birds  choose  for  their 
breeding-places  the  enormous  stone  heaps,  which  at  many 
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places  are  found  on  Spitzbergen  on  the  sides  of  the  fells, 
and  are  possibly  the  remaiua  of  old  latend  moraines. 
Here  they  occur  in  incredible  numbers.  Part  fly  about 
in  the  air  in  flocks  so  dense  that  at  a  casual  glance  they 
may  be  taken  for  clouds ;  others  sit  packed  so  close  on 
the  blocks  of  stoue  that  it  is  possible  with  a  single  shot 
to  kill  ten  to  twenty  of  them,  or  creep  under  ground 
like  rats  in  holes  among  the  stones. 

When  Torell  and  Nordenskiold  visited  Spitzbergen 
in  18G1,  they  anchored  off  these  islands  in  the  middle 
of  June.  They  wished  to  collect  some  rotges'  eggs,  and 
for  this  purpose  searched  for  them  without  success 
in  the  openings  between  the  stones.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  return  with  their  errand  unaccomplished 
when  the  cackling  sound,  which  came  from  a  greater 
depth,  drew  their  attention.  They  now  began  to  lift 
the  stones,  and  they  captured  several  living  birds  and 
found  some  eggs  lying  on  the  ice  between  them. 
Probably  the  proper  hatching-time  had  not  begun.  It 
was  ciurious  to  hear  the  sounds  that  came  from  among 
the  stones  when  one  counterfeited  the  cry  of  the  rotge 
close  to  the  ground.  Without  any  bird  being  visible 
ready  answers  were  heard  from  underground  in  all 
directions,  and  these  answers  called  forth  cackling  again 
and  again  renewed,  so  that  a  single  question  gave  occa- 
sion to  a  very  long-continued  conversation  between  the 
feathered  but  rat-like  inhabitants.  The  flesh  of  the  rotge 
IS  exceedingly  savoury,  with  no  flavour  of  train-oil 
During  the  stay  of  the  expedition  at  Horn  Sound  a  great 
many  were  shot.  A  shot  was  thought  unsuccessful  if 
it  did  not  kill  seven  to  ten  birds  at  once. 

Nordenskiold  and  Duu^r,  each  in  his  boat,  set  out  to 
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Btnrey  Horn  Sound,  but  were  obliged  to  return  by  con- 
trary strong  winds  and  an  exceedingly  high  sea,  after 
lying  to  near  the  north  shore  of  the  Qord,  and  there  by 
triangulation  obtaining  some  consideTable  contributions 
to  their  map.  During  their  return  they  visited  the  inner- 
most island  at  the  harbour,  and  found  there  in  a  little 
heap  nine  skulls  of  Eussians  said  to  have  been  robbed 
and  murdered  by  an  English  crew  who  went  unpunished. 
Another  similar  deed  of  blood  done  on  the  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  was  discovered  in  a  wonderful  way  and  the 
actors  brought  to  puDishment.  On  their  return  to  Arch- 
angel«  the  crew  of  a  Russian  bodje  stated  that  they  had 
lost  their  captain  and  two  men  at  Spitzbergen  by  an  acci- 
dent. This  did  not  of  course  attract  any  special  atten- 
tion, but  some  years  after,  in  1853,  a  ^^orwegian  who 
was  still  living  in  1867,  foimd  a  gun-barrel  lying  beside 
a  human  skeleton.  The  gun-barrel  was  covered  with 
inscriptions  scratched  on  it,  vstating  that  the  owner  along 
with  two  men,  who  before  the  writing  was  finished  had 
died  of  hunger,  had  been  intentionally  left  on  land  by 
his  crew.  This  remarkable  journal  closes  on  the  3rd  of 
March.  The  Norwegian  who  found  the  gun-barrel  sent 
it  to  Archangel,  the  crime  was  discovered,  and  the 
perpettators  sent  to  Siberia. 

The  Axd  Thordsen  put  to  sea  again  on  the  Srd  of 
August,  sighting,  and  after  a  long  chase  overtaking,  a 
Norwegian  vessel,  the  skipper  of  which  in  an  "  ungentle- 
man-like  "  way>  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen, 
disregarded  the  signals  made  by  the  Swedes.  They 
got  DO  letters  or  newspapers  from  him,  but  coaxing 
him  on  board  by  the  offer  of  a  gla^ss  of  spirits^  au 
unusual  luzuiy*  as  no  liquor  is  allowed  on  board  the 
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Norwegian  vessels  that  frequent  Spitzbergen,  they  ex- 
tracted from  him  as  best  they  could  some  idea  of  the 

state  of  matters  in  Europe.  On  the  Gtli  of  August 
South  Cape  was  passed,  but  it  was  impossible,  on  account 
of  ice,  to  anchor  as  had  been  intended.  The  position 
of  the  drift-ice  also  prevented  Whales'  Bay  from  being 
reached.  After  sailing  some  time  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  open  water  was  found  along  the  south  part 
of  Stans  Foreland.  The  course  was  therefore  set  for 
Whales'  Point,  where  the  vessel  anchored  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th. 

The  proper  goal  of  the  expedition  was  thus  reached, 
but  the  short  polar  summer  was  already  so  far  advanced 
that  at  most  three  weeks*  working  could  be  reckoned  on 

without  exjiosure  to  the  risk  of  a  winter  |)assed  without 
the  necessary  equipment.  .  It  was  therefore  necessary  to 
use  every  favourable  moment,  more  especially  because, 
from  the  accounts  which  they  obtained  from  visitors 
to  Spitzbergen,  the  weather  in  Stor  Fjord  did  not 
promise  to  be  very  good.  Fortunately  it  appeared  that 
the  discouraging  descriptions  of  the  fogs  prevailing  here 
were  properly  applicable  to  the  Thousand  Islands, 
comparatively  clear  weather  beinti:  really  general  in 
the  inner  part  of  the  fjord.  Here,  as  at  many  other 
places  on  Spitsbergen,  may  be  found  cloudless  skies  and 
sunshine,  while  an  impenetrable  fog  lies  at  the  mouth. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  course  of  the 
marine  currents.  "While  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  as 
the  masses  of  driftwoo<l  heax>ed  up  at  South  Cape  and 
the  Thousand  Islands  show,  flows  past  the  southern 
part  of  W«  bt  Spitzber^^cn  and  Stans  Foreland,  at  least 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  it  is  the  Arctic  current 
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entering  from  Helis  Sound  and  Walter  Thymen's  Strait 
which  principally  prevails  in  the  iutorior  of  Stor  t'jord. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  driftwood  to  he  met  with  on  the 
shores  of  this  i^ord,  on  which  acconnt  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  a  supply  of  fuel  on  boat  voyages.  During 
boat  voyages  along  the  north  coast  of  Spitzbergen  one 
may,  however,  nearly  always  reckon  on  finding  dry 
and  excellent  material  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
resting-place  even  for  a  large  log -fire.  At  Whales' 
Point  there  stiJl  stand  ruins  of  some  Russian  huts, 
remains  of  one  of  the  largest  Russian  settlements  on 
Spitzbergen.  These  were  described  by  Keilhau  as 
they  existed  during  his  visit  in  1827. 

From  the  top  of  Whales'  Point,  which  was  ascended 
with  difficulty,  a  very  extensive  view  was  obtained.  On 
the  east  Deevie  Bay  lay  open,  bounded  at  the  horizon 
by  a  black  precipitous  fell.  "  To  the  right  of  this  moun- 
tain we  could,"  says  Duiier  and  Nordenskiold,  "  with 
the  help  of  a  glass  count  twenty-eight  islands  belonging 
to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  gathered,  it  appeared,  into 
two  groups,  one  near  Deevie  Bay  and  the  other  right  to 
the  south  of  Whales'  Point.  They  were  in  geueral  small 
and  low.  In  the  sound  between  them  three  vessels  were 
seen,  among  which,  as  we  afterwards  found,  was  that  of 
our  English  acquaintances  from  Ice  Fjord.  We  could  not 
on  the  other  hand  see  Hope  Island,  and  it  appears  \ery 
probable  that,  as  Lsmont  remarks,  it  lies  considerably 
farther  to  the  east  than  is  shown  on  the  chart  We  can- 
not state  this  with  complete  certainty,  however,  because 
Hope  Island  might  have  been  concealed  in  a  fog  that 
lay  on  the  horizon.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  west 
coast  of  Stor  Fjord,  the  extreme  point  of  which.  South 
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Cape,  could  with  certidiity  be  di^tmgaisbed,  lay  in  the 

most  glorious  sunshine.  It  appeared  to  Consist  of  a  con- 
fused assemblage  of  siH)wy  summits  of  nearly  equal 
height,  among  which  only  a  few  were  so  remarkable  as 
to  be  easOy  recognised,  as  for  example  the  mountains  at 
Whales'  Head  'and  Ac^ardh's  Bay.  But  over  all  those 
thousands  of  fells  there  rose  like  tlic  tower  of  a  cathedral 
over  the  houses  of  a  great  city  the  mighty  Horn  Sounds 
Tind,  with  an  angular  beight  at  least  double  that  of  the 
other  mountains.  It  was  easy  to  see  from  this  that  this 
stately  mountain  is  the  loftiest  in  South  Spiizbt  rgeu.'* 

Whales'  Head  being  inaccessible,  Agardh's  Bay  was 
next  visited,  and  on  the  Idth  the  Axd  Thordsen 
anchored  near  Lee's  Foreland.  Here,  as  at  the  former 
place,  the  Swedes  lauded  and  ascended  the  neigh bourin<( 
mountain  where  they  found  a  liussian  cross  at  a  height 
of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  west  coast  of 
Stor  Y]oTdi  is  occupied  by  enormous  glaciers,  which  go 
down  to  the  sea,  and  are  only  interru{)ted  by  black, 
often  couically-shaped  mountain  tops.  On  the  east  coast, 
on  the  contrary,  between  Whales'  Point  and  Helis  Sound 
there  is  only  a  single  considerable  glacier,  the  coast 
being  formed  of  a  continuous  rocky  wall,  which  rises 
almost  directly  from  the  sea  to  a  snow -free  plateau  of 
about  1,000  feet  in  height  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  there 
are  hero  and  there  grassy  slopes,  which  form  the  finest 
reindeer  grounds  on  Spitzbergen.  Walter  Tliymen's 
Strait  was  right  below,  and  appeared  from  the  many 
sandbanks  which  are  found  in  it  to  be  veiy  shallow  and 
foul. 

After  anehorinq;  near  the  only  glacier,  remarkable  for 
it»  immense  moraine,  which  is  to  be  foimd  on  the  east 
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coast  of  Stor  Fjord,  and  shooting  an  immense  Polar  bear» 

our  party  proceeded  ou  the  KUli  Aiio;iist  to  tlie  western 
extremity  of  Barentz  Land.  Along  the  shore  here  there  is 
a  low  plain,  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  free  of 
snow,  without  any  proper  turf,  indeed,  but  affording  ex- 
cellent summer  ]>asture,and  therefore  known  asexrellont 
reindeer  ground.  Duiier  and  Nordenskiold  landed  here 
to  take  observations,  Malmgren  to  botanise.  Dun^r  shot 
a  fine  reindeer,  and  the  cook,  who  was  with  them, 
was  sent  to  tlie  vessel  for  a  boat,  with  orders  to  row 
round  to  the  point  which  lay  nearest  the  place  wliere 
the  reindeer  laj,  and  fetch  it  and  the  party  on  land. 
By  a  series  of  misadventures  Nordenskiold  and  Dnn^r 
were  unable  to  rejoin  their  vessel  until  after  a  twenty- 
four  hours'  fast  and  sixteen  hours'  continuous  wandering 
and  climbing.  To  commemorate  these  the  promontory 
was  called  Forvezltngs  Udde  or  Mistake  Point.  Weigh- 
anchor  a^ain  during  a  complete  cahn  the  yl.rcl 
ThorcUen  was  driven  backwards  and  forwards  by  the 
current,  and  for  some  time  moored  to  an  iceberg,  or 
rather  to  an  immense  block  of  ice,  which  was  forced 
along  by  the  current  through  the  other  i<  e  leaving  a 
broad  ice-free  path  l>chind  it.  It  often  happens  that 
the  ice  moves  in  two  different  directions,  the  low  shallow 
Qord-icc  going  in  one,  and  the  high  glacier-ice  deep  in 
the  water  in  another.  During  a  calm  the  8})itzbcrgen 
skippers  often  make  an  iceberg  driven  forward  by  an 
under-current  tow  their  vessel  through  the  wxshat 
current  running  in  an  opposite  direction. 

When  icebergs  are  spoken  of  in  the  region  of  Spitz- 
bergcn,  it  ought  to  be  rememljcred,  that  what  is  meant 
is  large  blocks  of  ice  which  fall  down  from  the  perpen- 
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dicular  sea  faces  of  the  glaciers.  Though  these  blocks 
are  often  exceedingly  large,  they  cannot  in  any  way  be 
compared  with  the  icebergs  in  the  Greenland  waters, 
which  are  siiid  to  reach  a  height  of  1,000  feet.  The 
glaciers  on  Greenland  near  the  sea  are  indeed  higher  than 
those  on  Spitzbergen,  but  this  dissimilarity  is  not  suffi- 
ciently great  to  explain  the  great  difference  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  glaciers  at  the  two  places.  There  is  much 
probability  in  Professor  Edlund's  hypothesis  that  the 
larger  icebergs  are  formed  by  blocks  of  ice  falling  down 
from  a  glacier  coming  in  contact  in  their  lower  parts 
with  an  over-cooled  stratum  of  water  which,  as  is  well 
known  when  in  contact  with  actual  ice,  immediately 
assumes  the  solid  form.  On  account  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
any  such  over-cooled  stratum  of  water  can  occur  only 
exceptionally  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  while  the 
contrary  is  the  case  in  the  waters  of  Greenland,  which 
are  taken  up  almost  exclusively  by  the  Arctic  current 
The  ice  seeds  which  have  fallen  from  the  glaciers  thus 
find  a  suitable  soil  for  their  further  development  only 
at  Greenland,  it  is  only  there  that  they  grow  to  those 
enormous  ice-masses  which  are  so  often  the  cause  of 
the  navigators  astonishment  and  alarm. 

The  Axel  Thordsen  was  next  anchored  near  Edlund's 
Mount,  from  which  an  excellent  view  was  obtained.  An 
excursion  was  made  to  the  inland  ice,  which  was  found 
to  be  quite  level,  and  as  easy  to  walk  on  as  a  floor.  Hells 
Sound  was  next  visited.  On  reaching  their  destination, 
the  party  drew  up  their  boat  on  a  low  piece  of  land, 
between  the  sound  and  the  glacier  near  White  Mount. 
After  the  necessary  interval  of  rest,  they  proceeded  to 
ascend  White  Mount.  The  ascent  was  difficult  on  account 
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of  tbe  frozen  cnistby  which  the  snow  was  covered  often 
giviog  way  under  their  feet.  The  view  from  the  top  is 
the  grandeat  to  be  found  on  Spitsbergen^  In  tbe  east 
at  a  distance  of  120  miles  there  was  visible  a  very  high 
land  with  two  rounded  cupola  like  mountains  surmount- 
ing the  otliens.  This  was  the  westernmost  part  of  a 
large,  nearly  unknown  Arctic  land,  which  though  dis- 
covered so  early  as  1707  by  Commander  Giles^  has  been 
completely  forgotten  and  left  out  of  the  newest  maps. 

Between  tliis  land  and  Spitzbergen  the  sea  was  covered 
with  large  unbroken  ice-^elds,  among  which  it  was 
certain  that  no  vessel  could  make  way.  A  visit  was 
planned  to  this  inaccessible  country  after  tbe  condnsion 
of  the  surv(^y,  hut  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up.  In  the 
north  and  north-east  were  visible,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  mountains  of  North  East  Land  and  Hinloopen 
Strait,  and  the  Strait  itself,  with  its  islands,  which  now 
appeared  to  be  burrjunded  witli  quite  ice-free  water, 
Nordenskiold  recognised  Loveu's  Mount  visited  by  him 
in  1861.  Between  it  and  White  Mount  rose  the  high 
snow-covered  fell-to|)s  of  Thumb  Point,  and  right  behind 
these  ran  a  long,  very  crooked  suund,  into  which  several 
glaciers  fell.  The  interior  consisted  of  an  endless 
desolate  snow-wilderness,  broken  only  here  and  there 
by  sonic  black,  solitary  stone  masses,  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  blinding  white  ground.  Far  away  in  the 
west  and  north-west  more  continuous  mountain-chains 
appeared.  The  whole  of  the  west  and  north  coast  of 
Stor  Fjord  was  also  visible  as  far  as  Whales'  Head, 
and  the  whole  north  part  of  Barentz  Land,  the  northern 
extremity  of  which  consists  of  a  considerable  glacier, 
much  split  up,  projecting  into  the  sea.    "Under  our 
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feet  lay  the  little  sound  diBcovered  by  Norwegian  walrus- 

hunters  in  18.38,  which  wc  marked  with  the  Dame  IJelis 
Sound,  already  oocurriug  on  Dutch  charts.    Mr.  Lamont 
mentions  it  in  the  account  of  his  voyage  under  the 
name  of  Ginevra  Sound,  but  from  his  statement  it 
appears  tliat  lie  was  not  farther  than  the  point  of 
Forvexlings  Udde,  and  that  he  accordingly  did  not  see 
the  sound  proper.   Lamont  is  guilty  of  another  mis- 
take, through  not  being  acquainted  apparc  ntly  with 
the  sketch-map  of  north-eastern  Spitzbergen  in  Parry's 
famous  voyage,  and  not  liaving  himself  determined  the 
latitude.    He  makes  his  Ginevra  Sound  open  out  about 
where  Lomme  Bay  is,  and  places  it  in  79*  30'  N., 
"while  it  is  in  fact  in  78°  40',  his  hititudc  being  thus 
no  less  thaa  50'  wrong."    After  taking  a  number  of 
angles  the  party  returned  and  found  that  the  men  had 
been  hunting  reindeer,  and  had  succeeded  in  killing 
two  very  fat  ones,  and  that  a  bear  had  taken  advantage 
of  their  absence  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  boat,  creating  such 
confusion  that  it  required  a  whole  hour  to  gather  the 
articles  scattered  about  and  put  everything  to  rights. 
The  bear  was  believed  to  have  been  frightened  by  the 
noise,  to  him  unusual,  made  by  a  bagful  of  biscuits 
as  he  emptied  them  out,  for  the  marks  on  the  sand 
showed  that  he  then  took  to  flight    In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  bear,  as  was  expected,  paid  another  visit 
to  the  boat,  but  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat, 
unhurt  by  the  bullets  which  were  sent  after  him,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  our  party,  who  had  already 
by  anticipation  divided  his  skin,  and  were  looking 
forward  to  bear-steaks,    having  found  those   of  the 
bear  they  had  formerly  shot  very  good    Their  men, 
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on  the  other  hand,  would  eat  none  of  it,  though  it 
tastes  -very  weU,  resembliDg  fat  and  coarse-gmiiied 
beef,  with  perhaps  a  little  flavour  of  pork.  This 
prejudice  is  thought  to  be  grounded  partly  on  the 
statement,  possibly  correct,  that  the  liver  is  poisonous, 
partly  on  the  ia^t  that  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  when  he 
has  eaten  too  much  blubber,  becomes  ill-tasting  and  ill- 
smellinff.  The  younger  sailoo'.s  fear  that  thev  will  be 
grey-haired  before  their  time  by  eating  bear's  tiesh. 

The  boat  party  returned  to  the  vessel,  arriving  on 
the  24th  of  August.  The  survey  being  now  completed, 
the  question  arose  how  the  short  remaining  working 
time  should  be  employed.  luiitead  uf  proceeding  to 
Giles  Land,  which  was  clearly  impracticable,  it  was 
resolved  to  sail  as  far  north  as  possible,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  ice  on  the  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  in  the  first  half  of  September.  Two  ways 
were  open,  one  by  South  Cape,,  the  other  by  Heiis  Sound 
and  Hinloopen.  The  latter  was  the  move  tempting  as 
shorter  and  aflbrding  an  opportunity  of  circumnavigating 
Spitzbergen,  as  the  Norwegian,  Captain  Carlseu,  had 
done  in  1863,  but  it  was  considered  too  dangerous  for  a 
saiJing-vessel  so  late  in  the  season  on  account  of  the 
probability  of  being  frozen  in.  The  former  way  accord- 
ingly wfis  chosen,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the 
'Axel  I'hardsen  sailed  southwards,  after  killing  six  very 
large  and  hi  reindeer.  On  the  26th  HeUstad  shot  a 
bear,  and  Malmgren  and  Dun^r  a  number  of  seals, 
which  fullowed  the  vessel  from  curiosity.  They  were  so 
fat  that  they  floated,  and  thus  were  not  lost,  as  is  other- 
wise generally  the  case  when  they  are  killed  in  the 
water.    Passing  South  Cape  without  landing,  as  had 
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been  intended,  tlicy  sailed  northward  with  a  fresh  wind, 
and  by  the  morning  of  the  30th  had  reached  the  latitude 
of  Charles  Foreland,  when  a  boat  full  of  men,  with  a  large 
flag  in  the  fore,  was  seen  rowing  as  fast  as  they  could 
towards  the  vessel.  As  they  were  clearly  shipwrecked 
men  the  ship  was  put  about,  and  they  were  soon  on 
board.  They  stated  that  there  wxre  six  other  boats, 
containing  altogether  thirty-seven  men,  belonging  to 


HIOCA  HArtlUTA. 


three  vessels,  among  them  the  yacht  Aniia  Elizabeth, 
of  which  Mattilas  was  master,  which  had  been  beset  by 
the  ice  on  the  coast  of  North-East  Land.  They  had 
traversed  in  their  boats  a  distance  of  100  geographical 
miles  in  fourteen  days.  Another  of  the  boats  was 
picked  up  in  the  afternoon,  and,  on  the  night  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  September,  four  boats  more.  After 
searching  for  some  time  for  the  seventh  boat,  the  A.rel 
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Thordsen  was  auchoml  in  Ice  Fjord,  wliither  tlic  missing 
boat  also  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4th.  Fortu- 
nately places  could  be  found  for  ten  men  on  two  small 
yachts  wliich  still  lay  in  lee  Fjord.   There  thus  remained 
twenty-seven  men  on  board,  making  in  all.  forty-two 
men  on  the  little  Aj'cI  Thordsen.    There  was  of  course 
no  question  now  of  going  fiirther  north.    Ice  Fjord  was 
left  on  the  4th  of  September,  South  Cape  was  passed  on 
the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th.    On  the  10th,  in 
72**  54'  N.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  rose  almost 
at  once  from  3"  to  8'  C.  (37°  F.  to  46°  F.),  a  proof  that 
the  Polar  Sea  proper  had  been  left  behind.    On  the 
13th  they  reached  Tromsoe,  and  the  expedition  came 
to  a  termination. 


UPA(HJINU  Dl>AT  OTKK  ICR. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SWEDISH  FOLAB  EXPEDlTIOli  OF  18 OS. 

The  aim  of  the  previous  Arctic  expeditions  wliich  had 
started  Sweden  had  beeu  the  exploration  of 

Spitzbergeu.  The  main  object  of  the  expedition  of 
1868  was  to  penetrate  as  far  north  wards  as  possible. 
In  order  to  raise  funds  for  this  expedition  Xurilenskiold, 
finding  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Stockholm  society  to 
be  that  enough  had'  already  been  done  in  the  way  of 
Arctic  research,  turned  to  the  conmurcial  commu- 
nity of  Gothenburg  for  assistance.  He  addressed  a 
memorial  setting  forth  the  plan  and  objects  of  the 
expedition  to  the  Governor  of  Gothenburg,  Count  A. 
Ehrcn.svard.  In  this  document  he  j)()intcd  out  tliat 
autumn  is  the  most  favouraUe  season  for  sailing  north- 
wards^ because  the  old  ice  has  tlieu  been  partly  melted 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  partly  broken  up  and  carried 
away  in  a  southerly  directi(»n  by  the  polar  curn-nt,  and 
the  formation  of  new  i<-e  is  not  yet  begun.  He  also 
enumerated  the  varied  objects  which  were  to  be  kept 
in  view  during  the  progress  of  the  expedition.  The 
list  included  an  examination  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  Bear  Island,  the  single  remaining  fragment  of  an 
extemdve  polar  territory  which  probably  at  one  time 
connected  Scandinavia  with  SpitzberjCten,  the  flora  and 
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niariue  fauna  of  which  was  still  almost  unknown,  though 
fitted  to  throw  important  light  on  the  animal  life  not 
only  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  bnt  also  of  the 
northern  shares  of  Britain  which  are  washed  by  the 
Gulf  Stream;  a  careful  examination  of  the  strata  ou 
Bear  lalaud  and  at  Ice  Fjord  and  King's  Bay  which 
contain  fossil  plants,  and  a  search  for  Post-miocene  strata 
on  the  peninsula  between  Bell  Sound  and  Ice  Fjord, 
which  might  alford  some  iufonnation  as  to  the  transition 
from  the  warm  climate  of  the  Miocene  period,  which 
produced  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  to  the  ice  masses 
of  the  present  time ;  a  more  thorough  examination  of 
the  Saurian  strata  at  Cape  Thordsen  ;  an  examination 
of  the  fragments  of  skeletons  of  whales  found  on  the 
shores  of  Spitzbergen ;  a  continiiation  of  the  collection 
and  exammation  of  the  land  and  marine  fauna  and 
fl(jra  ;  tkedgiiigs  at  the  f^rcatest  depths ;  magnetic  and 
meteorological  observations ;  geograpliical  determinations 
of  position,  &c.  The  plan  sketched  by  Nordenskiold 
was  to  start  from  Tromsoe  in  the  beginning  of  August 
in  a  little  sailing  vessel,  to  remain  for  a  cuuple  of  weeks 
at  Bear  Island,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks  at  Ice  Fjord, 
and  after  visiting  King's  Bay  to  wait  at  Kobbe  Bay 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  in  the  end  of  September  or 
during  October  for  sailing  northwards  without^  however^ 
making  any.  childiah  attempt  to  force  the  drift-ice. 
"Such  an  attempt,"  wrote  Nordenskiold,  "would  not 
only  be  attended  by  unnecessary  risk,  but  would  cer- 
tainly result  in  the  expedition  being  beset  in  the  ice, 
and  thus  prevented  both  from  going  forward  and  from 
turning  back.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  adopt  the 
principle  of  only  going  forward  when  the  sea  is  open 
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and  nearly  free  of  ice,  we  do  not  incur  much  greater 
risk  than  that  which  always  accompanies  navigatiou 
daring  late  autumn,  and  there  ia  besides  the  probability, 
indeed,  tH  no  accident  happens,  almost  the  certainty,  of 
being  able  to  penetrate  further  towards  the  north  than 
any  one  has  ever  done  before."  Unless  beset  in  the 
ice,  a  contingency  for  wbich  due  preparation  was  to  be 
made,  the  expedition  was  to  return  to  Norway  by  the 
middle  of  Noveml)er.  The  expenses  were  estimated  at 
the  very  modest  sum  of  15,000  rixdollars,  about  £825. 
The  memorial  was  dated  April,  1868,  and  a  few  days 
after  it  was  made  public  the  subscription-liBt  showed  a 
total  of  21,300  rixdollars,  contributed  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Gothenburg  merchants.  The  project  met  with 
so  favourable  a  reception  in  various  quarters,  that 
Nordenski6ld  was  encouraged  to  approach  the  Swedish 
Government  with  a  request  that  some  small  steamer 
belonging  to  the  state  might  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  expedition.  The  Sofia,  a  small  weak  steamer,  as 
Petermann  says,  which  was  used  for  carrying  the  mails 
during  winter  between  Sweden  and  Germany,  was  ac- 
cordingly ordered  to  be  fitted  out  and  provisioned,  and 
to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Count  F.  W.  von 
Otter,  then  captain  in  the  Royal  Swedish  Navy,  now 
Swedish  Minister  of  Marine,  with  Lieut.  L.  Palander 
as  second  in  command,  and  Dr.  C.  Nystrom  as  medical 
officer.  The  Sofia  was  manned  by  volunteers,  the 
inferior  officers  and  crew  numbering  fourteen,  and  so 
great  was  the  eagerness  of  the  Swedish  st  amen  to  take 
part  in  the  expedition,  that  more  than  150  men  imme- 
diately gave  in  their  names.  The  Sofia,  a  schooner- 
rigged  iron  steamer  135  feet  long,  twenty-three  feet 
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broad,  and  drawing  eiglit  feet  of  water,  of  about  sixty 
H.P.,  had  been  strengthened  and  prepared  for  the 
voyagOy  and  was  provisioned  for  seventy  weeks,  without 
including  the  supply  of  food  that  might  be  obtained  by 
hunting.  NordenskioKls  scientific  staft'  consisted  of 
A.  E.  Holmgren,  A.  J.  Malmgren  (who  had  taken  part 
in  the  expeditions  of  1861  and  18G4),  and  V,  A.  Smitt 
(a  member  of  the  ex2)edition  of  1861),  zoologists; 
Sv.  Berggreu  and  Th.  M.  Fries,  botanists  ;  S.  Lemstrom 
physicist ;  G.  Nauckhoff,  geologist  and  mineraloo-ist. 


The  So/ui  sailed  from  Gothenburg  on  the  7th  July, 
and  after  calling  at  Aalesund  to  take  on  l)oard  coal 
and  provisions,  reached  Tromsoe  on  the  IGth.  Here 
a  sliort  stay  wiis  made  to  complete   the  necessary 
equipment,    and  from  this,   the  usual  starting-point 
of  the  Swedish  expeditions,  the  Sojid  sailed  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  July,  ploughing  the  waters  of 
the  Giilf  Stream,  which  wash  the  shores  of  northern 
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Norway,  and  the  colour  of  which  is  a  very  clear  blue, 
almost  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
The  Polar  current  coming  from  the  east  and  running 
in  an  opposite  direction,  is  of  a  dirty  grey  colour.  The 
sea  off  the  north  of  Norway  is  in  summer  enlivened 
by  numerous  vessels,  most  of  which  are  English,  em- 
ployed in  the  Archangel  trade.  Small  Russian  craft 
besides  visit  Finmark  ever}'  summer  to  exchange  their 


meal  bags  for  dried  fish,  and  a  number  of  Norwegian 
bank-fishing  vessels  lie  scattered  about  catching  sharks. 
Such  a  bank-fisher  was  visited,  and  the  crew  found 
employed  in  hauling  on  board  a  shark  somewhat  over 
eight  feet  in  length,  a  "foul  fish,"  with  an  unpleasant 
expression  in  its  emerald-green  deep-set  eyes,  which  lay 
passive  on  deck,  everybody,  however,  taking  good  care 
to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from  its  dreaded  jaws. 
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After  it3  liver  had  been  extracted,  it  was  handed  over 
to  the  Swedish  zoologists,  by  whom  it  was  taken  on 
board  the  Sofa  and  dissected^  its  dark  ash-grey  skin 
being  salted  for  preservation. 

Bear  Island  wiis  sighted  on  the  22nd  July,  and  on 
tbe  evening  of  the  same  day  the  scientific  staff  and 
their  assistants  landed  witli  proyisions  for  a  week's  stay. 
Five  days  were  employed  in  an  exploration  of  the 
island,  which  forms  a  pretty  level  plateau,  two  to  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  nsing  here  and  there  into 
inconsiderable  elevations  and  farrowed  by  small  valleys^ 
in  the  bottoms  of  which  little  streamlets  seek  their  way 
among  the  naked  stones.  In  the  south-e;ist  the  ;ippro- 
priately*  named  Alount  ^liseiy  rises  perpendicularly  from 
the  sea  to  a  height  of  about  1,200  feet,  and  in  the  south 
the  Fuglefleld  is  about  the  same  height.  On  neither 
of  these,  however,  is  there  any  glacier  or  perpetual 
snow. 

It  is  not  the  formation  of  the  island  which  gives  it  so 

desolate  and  forbidding  an  appearance,  but  the  monoto- 
nous grey  colour  of  the  whole  landscape.  No  trace  of 
any  grass  turf  is  to  be  found  in  the  interior,  far  less  of 
any  trees  or  bushes ;  only  the  Polar  willow  (Solix 
polaris  and  herbacea)  with  its  thread-like  stalks  creep- 
ing in  the  moss,  and  two  or  three  leaves,  scarcely  the 
size  of  a  finger-nail,  raised  above  it.  Green  patches, 
in  hollows  where  water  has  collected  and  formed  a  sort 
of  marsh,  consist  principally  of  mosses  with  scattered 
specimens  of  the  Polar  rammeulus  {Raniiiwulu^  sul- 
phureus)  and  a  few  other  plants  and  grasses  sparingly 
mixed  with  them.  Except  in  these  nuirshy  placee^  the 
ground  is  nearly  eveiywhcre  without  the  slightest  trace 
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of  coTcring.    By  the  eombiued  action  of  water  and  fix»t 

the  rocks  have  been  literally  frozen  asiiuder,  the  lime- 
stone  to  small  uugular  fragments,  and  the  sandstone  to 
larger  or  smaller  blocks  heaped  one  upon  another.  Such 
collections  of  stones  cannot,  of  course,  afford  nourish- 
ment to  higher  plants,  the  more  especially  as  any  little 
mould  that  may  be  fornied  is  immediately  swept 
away  by  the  wind  or  washed  away  by  the  rain.  At 
long  intervals  in  this  wilderness  of  gravel  and  lime* 
stone  there  are  found  solitary  specimens  of  the  Arctic 
poppy  (Fapaver  nudicaule)^  Saxifraga,  Draba^  Sa- 
gina,  &c.  lichens,  especially  the  larger  species,  occur 
here  very  sparingly  and  badly  developed,  though  in 
spots  the  ground  is  alnKiSt  covered  by  species 
which  ai-e  exceedingly  rare  id  the  liora  of  Scandinavia. 
Where  sandstone  is  the  prevailing  rock,  the  view  is 
still  more  unpleasing.  There  is  a  considerable  extent 
of  surface  where  tlie  only  method  of  progression  is 
by  jumping  from  one  block  of  stone  to  another,  from 
which  blocks  all  the  higher  plants,  with  the  exception  of 
a  grass  or  two,  are  banished.  The  exterior  of  the  island 
is  more  attractive.  The  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  out 
of  the  sea,  and  as  they  consist  of  the  looser  formations, 
they  have,  in  course  of  time,  been  shaped  by  the  waves 
into  the  forms  of  arches,  grottos,  towers,  columns,  &c 
The  projecting  rocky  promontories  are  in  some  ])laces 
found  to  be  clothed  with  turf,  and  the  perpendicular 
cliffs  are  richly  hung  with  luxuriant  CwMearia.  The 
explanation  is  easy.  It  is  only  the  ledges  where  the  sea- 
fowl  sit  that  are  thus  ornamented,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
rich  mould  originating  fiom  these  fowl  that  the  plants 
can  attain  such  luxuriance*   This  leads  us  to  the  most 
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remarkable  tiling  al)out  Bear  Iblaiul,  its  fal»ulous  rich- 
ness in  sea-fowl.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  fowl 
are  the  proper  inhabitants  and  owners  of  the  island. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  mountain  foxes,  but  they 
are  very  scarce,  and  the  greater  number  only  make  a 
visit  during  winter ;  resembling  in  this  the  Polar  bear, 
from  which  the  island  is  named,  as  it  cannot,  at  least 
now,  support  itself  here  in  summer.  During  that 
season  the  walrus,  which  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
the  island  w^as  found  upon  its  shores  in  unheard-of 
numbers,  and  a  little  flock  of  which  Keilhau  had  an 
t»pportunity  of  observing,  is  now  sought  for  in  vain. 
Even  in  winter,  according  to  the  latest  observations, 
the  Polar  bear  is  an  unusual  guest.  The  more  amaz- 
ing is  the  number  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  build  their 
nests  and  live  upon  the  jx  rpendicular  precipices  on  the 
islands  and  ])rojecting  cliffs.  One  ma\  sail  along  the 
coast  for  stretches  of  several  leagues,  during  wdiich  all 
the  ledges,  clefts,  and  comers  of  the  mountain  sides  to 
a  height  of  400  or  500  feet  above  the  sea  are  seen  to  be 
literally  covered  with  sea-fowl,  whose  wliite  breasts  show 
against  the  dark  rocks  as  if  they  were  closely  sprinkled 
with  chalk-white  specks.  Thousands  of  others  fly  far 
out  to  sea,  innumerable  flocks  float  on  the  waves,  and 
the  air  near  and  far  is,  so  to  speak,  thick  with  fowl. 

The  nupber  of  plants  found  by  the  l>otanists  of  the 
expedition  was  thirty-three,  which,  with  the  other  Ave 
formerly  observed,  but  not  now  found,  makes  the  whole 
11  uiiiher  of  phanerogamous  and  higher  cryptogamous 
plants  found  on  Bear  Island  thirty-eigbt.  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  insects  found  was  twelve.  The 
number  of  marine  animals  was  unexpectedly  small  in 
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ooDsequence  of  the  unsuitable  nature  of  the  bottom. 

A  great  part  of  the  island  consists  of  strata  belonging 
to  the  Mountain  Limestone,  in  which  are  found  in  abun- 
dance mussel  shells,  corals,  &c.,  Rowing  that  in  times 
long  past  quite  a  different  animal  world  lived  in  an  almost 
tropical  ocean.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  seams  of 
coal  were  discovered  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island, 
showing  as  black  parallel  bands  on  the  perpendicular 
cliffs  fiidng  the  sea.  As  the  coal  that  occurs  on  Spitz- 
bc'igen  had  been  proved  by  the  preceding  Swedish  ex- 
peditions to  belong  to  the  comparatively  recent  Tertiary 
period,  it  had  been  considered  probable  that  this  was 
the  case  also  with  that  found  on  Bear  Island.  But  on 
examination  being  made  Impressions  of  plants  were 
found,  partly  in  the  coal,  partly  in  the  sandstone  sepa- 
rating the  seams,  which  afforded  indisputable  evidence 
that  the  strata  here  belong  to  the  true  Coal  Formation. 
Splendid  SkfUlariaf  Leptdodendtxt,  OcdamiteSy  and  other 
characteristic  fossils  of  the  Coal  period  were  taken,  not 
without  danger  to  life,  from  the  perpendicular  sea-cliffs 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  others  had  to  be  left  behind  because  there 
was  not  time  to  cut  them  out  of  the  rock. 

The  Sofia,  whose  steam  horses  had  been  fed  during 
part  of  the  time  she  was  cruising  off  the  idand  with 
coal  collected  here,  received  the  naturalists  and  their 
collections  on  board  on  the  27th  July,  and  the  course 
was  shaped  right  for  Spitzbergeo,  with  the  intention  of 
landing  on  South  Cape,  but  on  approaching  this  head- 
land on  the  29th  it  was  found  surrounded  hy  an  im- 
passable barricade  of  ice.  The  course  was  then  shaped 
towards  the  east,  but  it  was  soon  found  impossible  to 
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make  any  progress  in  that  direction,  and  the  Sofia 
turned  westwards,  and  on  the  3l8t  anchored  in  Green 
Harbour  in  Ice  Fjord. 

In  Green  Harbour  were  found  three  fishing  ▼easels*  the 
crews  of  which  were  hunting  reindeer  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys.  A  party  of  white-whale  fishers  had  erected 
a  tent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  and  awaited  the 
arriyal  of  a  shoal  of  these  animals.  On  paying  a  visit  to 
the  party  twenty-four  white  whales,  of  various  sizes,  the 
largest  14  to  IG  feet  long,  were  found  laid  in  a  row  on  the 
beach,  most  of  them  already  deprived  of  their  blubber, 
and  the  rest  wailing  simOar  treatment  It  was  stated 
tliat  a  single  animal  may  yield  a  barrel  of  blubber  worth 
in  Norway  25  specie  dolhirs,  and  as  a  large  number  (in 
former  times  as  many  as  150)  can  be  taken  at  once,  it  is 
evident  that  the  profit  from  this  branch  of  industry  is 
not  inconsiderable.  The  skin,  when  properly  prepared, 
yields  a  soft  and  pliant  leather.  The  state  of  the 
csTcases  on  the  beach  afforded  evidence  of  a  peculiarity 
of  the  climate  of  Spitsbergen.  Although  exposed  day 
and  night  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  there 
was  no  sign  of  putrefaction,  and  the  entomologist  of 
the  expedition  could  not  capture  a  single  fly  or  other 
flesh-loviiig  insect  upon  them.  The  gulls,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  neglect  to  feast  on  the  abundant  layers 
of  flesh. 

Near  Green  Harbour  is  the  grave  of  the  Russian 
hermit,  Staratschin,  who  died  of  old  age  in 

The  ruins  of  his  hut  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  pro- 
montory which  bears  his  name.  He  wintered  on 
Spitzbeigen  thirty-two  (some  say  thirty-nine)  times, 
fifteen  consecutively. 
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The  Sofia  removed  to  Advent  Bay  on  the  night 
between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  August,  having  on  board 
the  brothers  Palliser,  who  had  the  day  before  arrived 
at  Green  Harbour  in  a  vessel  they  had  chartered  for 
a  hunting  expedition  to  the  Spitzbergen  waters.  In 
Advent  Bay  lay  three  walrus-hunting  vessels,  and  one 
laden  with  coal  for  Lord  Hastings's  pleasure  yacht. 
Lord  Hastings  made  only  a  very  French  visit,  and 
having  a  l)oil  in  his  finger  returned  home  again  with  a 
few  reindeer  and  auks  and  other  sea-fowL 


IICSUUOUMS  AT  AI>VK>'T  UAT. 


The  Sofia  lay  in  Advent  Bay  till  the  11th  August. 
Vegetation  was  uncommonly  luxuriant,  and  the  animal 
world  afforded  abundant  material  for  collections.  In 
the  Qord  four  salmon  were  taken,  one  of  them  about 
three  feet  long.  They  were  all  of  course  preserved  in 
8i)irit8. 

On  the  6th  August,  Nordenskiold,  Palander,  Malm- 
gren,  and  four  men  started  in  a  boat  to  explore  Nozd 

1  jurd,  lying  opposite  to  Advent  Bay  on  the  other  side 
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of  Ice  Fjord.  Here  was  IuuikI  a  Bplendid  field  for 
geological  observations,  both  iu  the  Saurian  Alouutaius, 
upwards  of  1,000  feet  high,  and  in  the  ateep  banks  of 
a  stream,  which  offer  to  the  observor  sections  of  beds  of 
earth  and  rock,  which  are  specially  instructive  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  changes  which  the  Polar  regions  have  under- 
gone. Lowest  in  the  valley  there  is  found  a  phenomenon 
which  is  exceedingly  uncommon  on  Spitzbergen,  namely, 
an  alluvial  formation  consisting  of  peat-moss,  in  some 
places  twelve  feet  deep. 

Although  deposited  during  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  when  the  forests  of  pine  and  broad-leaved  trees 
could  no  longer  thrive,  and  containing,  in  eonsecjuence, 
only  the  remains  of  more  northern  plants,  these  peat- 
mosses and  the  beds  of  earth  which  accompany  them 
afford  evidence  of  a  climate  in  which  the  ice  had  not 
vet  attained  the  neailv  unlimited  swav  which  it  has  on 
iSpitzbergen  in  our  days.  The  river  has  washed  out  of 
the  earthy  strata  on  which  this  peat  rests  various  laige 
and  well  developed  shells  of  species  (Mt/lilus  eduUs, 
Cyprlna  IshunUca)  which  do  not  now  live  on  the  shores 
of  Spitzber;^('n,  but  are  found  in  northern  Norway.  The 
remarkable  Triassic  formation  discovered  here  in  1864, 
containing  the  remains  of  animals  resembling  crocodiles, 
was  re-examined,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  vertebras 
were  found,  but  no  cranium,  though  a  reward  of  ten 
specie  doUars  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  one. 
Among  other  remarkable  Jinds  which  were  made  here 
far  up  the  Keindeer  Valley,  was  a  large  bone  of  a  whale, 
which,  however,  could  not  be  wrenched  from  the  sur- 
rounding  ice  and  ^zen  snow,  and  had  to  be  left  behind. 
After  ej^ploriug  both  the  western  and  eastern  arm  of 
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Nord  Fjord  (the  latter  was  uamccl  Dickson  Bay),  and 
collecting  a  large  number  of  fossils  belonging  to  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  the  party  rejoined  their  comrades  ; 
and  on  the  13th  August  the  Sofia  steamed  out  of  Ice 
Fjord,  leaving  Nordenskiold,  Palander,  Berggren,  and 
four  men  in  a  boat  to  survey  Prince  Charles*  Foreland 
Sound,  while  the  party  on  board  surveyed  the  seaward 
side  of  the  Foreland,  and  carried  on  dredging  to  a  depth 
of  1,250  fathoms  in  the  sea  oft*  it.    The  Sofia  anchored 


KI.VO'S  BAT  — WKSTKRN  SIDK. 


in  King's  Bay  on  the  16th  August,  and  was  rejoined 
by  the  boat  party  on  the  17th,  remaining  there  until 
the  19th,  after  taking  on  board  about  seventy  cubic  feet 
of  coal  from  the  neighbouring  seams.  The  presence  of 
coal  on  Spitzbergen  has  been  long  known.  Keilhau 
states  that  in  1826  sixty  barrels  were  brought  to 
Hammerfest.  Besides  King's  Bay  small  seams  have 
been  found  at  several  other  places,  chiefly  at  Bell  Sound 
and  Ice  Fjord,  all  belonging  to  the  Tertiary  period. 
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On  the  20th  August  a  small  vessel  arrived  with  letters 
and  a  cargo  of  coal  from  Sweden.  This  was  taken  on 
board  while  the  Sofia  lay  off  the  site  of  Smecrenberg, 
the  old  whale-fishing  station.  On  the  23rd  August  the 
Sojiay  leaving  a  number  of  the  naturalists  on  land  at 
Kobbe  Bay,  started  on  a  cruise  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  ice.    By  noon  of  the  following  day  the  pack  was 


UKDTIMR  DUHINa  A  IIOAT  YOTAOK. 


'encountered,  and  the  Sofia  followed  the  edge  of  the 
ice.  After  cruising  two  days  the  Seven  Islands  were 
sighted,  but  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  ice,  and 
for  the  time  inaccessible.  The  course  w^as  next  shaped 
for  Brandy  wine  Bay,  which  w^as  found  filled  with  packed 
drift-ice,  extending  several  leagues  out  to  sea.  This 
proves  that  1868  was  a  bad  ice  year,  for  in  18G1  the 
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Bay  was  free  of  ice  by  the  middle  of  August.  Another 

harbour  had  to  be  found,  and  on  the  28th  the  Sojui 
anchored  in  Liefde  Bay,  whence  Nordeuskiold,  Malm- 
gren,  NyBtrdm,  and  three  men  started  the.  next  day  in 
a  boat  on  a  surveying  expedition,  crossing  the  bay  to 
Middlehook  (Cape  Roos),  where,  b)-  the  discovery  of  a 
fossil  shell,  the  Red  Bay  shale  or  Hekla  Hook  formation 
was  ascertained  to  belong  to  the  Devonian  period. 
Their  work  accomplished  they  were  again  taken  on 
board,  and  the  Sofia  returned  to  Kobl)c  Bay,  where  a 
violent  snowstorm  had  almost  put  a  st(ip  to  the  work 
of  the  party  that  was  left  behind,  but  did  not  prevent 
a  series  of  magnetic  observations  from  being  taken 
and  some  hitherto  unknown  insects  diseovered.  The 
colony  immediately  went  on  board,  and  on  the  31st 
August  the  Sofia  steered  for  Smeerenbeig  to  load  coal, 
and  next  for  Liefde  Bay  to  dredge,  with  satisfactory 
results.    Brandywine  Bay  was  next  visited,  the  vessel 
being  able  to  make  her  way  through  ice-floes  to  the 
north  headland,  Dep6t  Point    In  1861  the  fjord  was 
quite  free  of  ice  in  the  middle  of  August ;  now  there 
was  a  continuous  covering  of  ice,  though  it  was  pretty 
much  broken  up.     It  was  everywhere  sprinkled  with 
black  spots,  which  by  a  glass  were  seen  to  be  seals, 
resting  by  their  holes,  whence  they  could  make  food 
excursions  into  the  deep.    Neither  walrus  nor  Polar 
bear,  which  were  common  in  1861,  could  be  seen, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  altogether  disappeared, 
for  traces  of  the  latter  were  found,  and  the  walrus- 
liuntera,  who  had  made  a  little  excursion  among  the 
drift-ice,  reported  that  they  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
former.    The  object  of  visiting  Brandywine  Bay  was 
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to  take  on  board  a  little  irou  boat,  with  oars  and  other 
equipmoit,  ten  boxes  of  pemmican,  and  various  other 
articles  that  had  been  deposited  there  in  1861.  Boat  and 
provisions  were  found  safe  ;  the  latter  were  very  neces- 
sary, in  view  of  a  possible  wintering.  On  the  5th  Sep- 
tember the  Sofia  left  Brandywine  Bay  and  ahaped  her 
course  for  the  Seven  Islands,  bat  was  compelled  to  anchor 
at  North  Cape,  the  northernmost  promontory  of  Norih- 
£a8t  Land.  An  unbroken  belt  of  ice,  sevend  leagues 
wide,  stretched  from  North-East  Land,  south  of  Gastrin's 
Island,  towards  the  north  and  east,  where  the  mountain 
masses,  1,500  to  1,800  feet  high,  of  the  Seven  Islands, 
raised  themselves  detiantly.  Only  near  North  Cape  the 
drift-ice  floated  in  different  directions,  according  to 
current  and  the  wind,  and  in  the  field  between  it  and 
the  more  southerly  of  the  Seven  Islands  lanes  of  open 
water  were  visible.  Bub  behind  the  belt  of  ice  which 
blocked  the  way  to  the  north  and  east,  there  stretched 
an  open  and  ice-free  sea — how  far?  At  last  the  ice 
was  so  broken  up  and  scattered  by  the  fresh  south-east 
winds,  that  an  attempt  could  be  made  to  reaeh  the 
Seven  Islands^  and  giving  and  receiving  blows  the  Sofia 
got  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Parr3r's  Island,  but 
like  the  other  six  it  was  surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  ice, 
so  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  the  vessel 
fast  with  an  ice  anchor  and  walk  to  the  land  The 
greater  part  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  only  in 
some  depressions  m  the  rocky  slopes  a  lively  green  was 
visible,  produced  by  thickly-growing  tufts  of  moss, 
among  which — especially  at  places  frequented  by  sea- 
fowl — a  small  number  of  higher  plants  sought  a  settle- 
ment.   The  auimal  world  was  poor,  and  the  number 
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of  insects  had  so  diminished  that  only  some  half-frozen 
specinieus  of  a  single  species  of  gnat  were  foimd,  and 
numerous  swarms  of  bluiah-grey  small  FodunB,  which 
here,  as  evcr}'where  else  on  Spitsbergen,  moved  amongst 
the  saud  or  crawled  on  the  snow-fields.  A  Polar  bear, 
which  had  left  recent  traces  on  the  shore,  was  tracked, 
but  made  his  escape,  sliding  down  a  steep  slope  of  snow 
on  his  hind-quarters — a  mode  of  locomotion  the  'animal 
seems  to  fancy — plunging  into  the  sea  and  swinitning  to 
the  neighbouring  Phipps'  Island.  This  point  (80*  40' 
N.L.)  was  the  most  northerly  reached  by  the  Sofia  on  this 
cruise.  After  Loven's  Mountains  had  been  visited  and  a 
couple  of  barrels  of  very  fine  Mountain  Limestone  fossils 
dug  from  beneath  the  snow,  the  course  was  siiaped  for 
Smeerenberg,  where  a  smsll  coal-laden  vessel  was  wait- 
ing with  letters  from  Sweden  and  new  potatoes,  both 
of  which  wore  highly  appreciated.  l>y  this  vessel,  the 
Severine,  Fries,  Holmgren,  Malmgren,  Nauckhoil',  Smitt, 
Svensson,  and  four  Norwegians,  returned  to  Norway, 
and  on  the  16th  September  the  Sofia,  affcer  towing  the 
Severine  out  to  sea,  shaped  her  course  for  the  Seven 
Islands,  meeting  Tobiesen  s  vessel  near  the  entrance  to 
Hinloopen.  From  Tobiesen  important  information  was 
obtained  as  to  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  Strait,  and  the 
movements  of  the  German  expedition  which  had  that 
year  visited  Spitzbergen.  The  southern  part  of  Hin- 
loopen was  blocked  with  ice  which  was  considered  quite 
impsssable.  By  the  18th  the  Sofia  was  among  the  ice. 
The  Seven  Islands  could  not  be  approached  within 
twelve  nautical  miles,  but  open  water  was  visible  to  the 
northward,  and  hopes  began  to  rise,  not  indeed,  of 
reaching  the  Pole,  but  perhaps  a  higher  latitude  than 
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any  vessel  had  hitherto  attained.  Scoresby's  81°  30' 
had  up  to  this  time  been  the  ultima  Thule  of  Arctic 
voyages.  Great  aocordinglj  was  the  joy  of  the  Swedes 
when  on  the  moraing  of  the  18th  the  latitude  reached 
was  found  to  be  81°  with  open  water  still  aliead. 
In  the  afternoon  bottom  was  found  at  a  depth  of  1,300 
fathoms.  The  following  day,  after  many  douhlings 
among  ice  of  variable  nature,  the  latitude  of  81*  42' 
was  attained,  the  longitude  being  IT  liO'. 

"  We  reached  the  point,"  writes  Captain  von  Otter, 
''just  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  notified  the 
victory  to  our  scientific  men  by  firing  a  Swedish  salute, 
and  when  they  came  on  deck  they  found  the  Swedish 
flag  flying  from  the  tops  in  honour  of  the  memorable 
day.  Aocoiding  to  the  dead  reckoning  we  would  only 
have  been  81*  39',  but  an  altitude  which  I  there  took 
of  the  sun  and  a  double  sight  of  Spitzbergen  which  we 
got  the  following  day,  showed  us  that  on  this  occasion 
we  had  the  current  in  our  favour.  Farther  to  the  west, 
however,  it  was  found  to  set  regularly  twelve  to  twenty 
minutea  per  twenty-four  hours  towards  the  S.W.,  wliich 
is  also  an  old  experience." 

Captain  von  Otter  adds,  after  expressing  his  views 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  pole  hy  open 
watei'y  views  confirmed  by  the  result  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Sofia:  ''I  consider  the  honour  of  the  flag — as  it 
was  ^ymg  on  the  steamer — to  have  been  maintained, 
when  we  reached  a  point  where  none  with  clmr  papers 
can  show  that  he  has  taken  an  altitude  from  the  deck  of 
his  vessel^  viz.,  within  400  nautical  miles  of  the  pole. 
Scoresby,  who  previously  had  penetrated  farthest,  states 
with  the  authority  he  possessed  after  seventeen  years' 
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experience,  that  the  open  belt  he  found  there  in  1806 
was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  when  such  men  as 
Phipps  and  Franklin  had  to  be  content  with  reaching 
80*  48'  and  80'  28'  N.,  more  ought  not  to  be  required 
even  of  one  having  the  advantage  of  a  steamer  with  a 
good  iron  bow  than  to  go  a  degree  farther.  That  the 
altitude  we  gained  could  not  have  been  reached  without 
at  many  places  charging  ice-floes,  where  no  sailing 
vessel  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  making  it^  way, 
need  not  be  said;  for  when  we  had  advanced  some 
distance  there  was  not  a  lane  or  any  sign  of  'water- 
sky'  to  the  northward  that  was  not  attempted,  and 
when  the  Sofia  reiiched  her  place  of  honour  in  the 
latitude  of  81°  42',  1  venture  to  affirm  that  there  was 
not  a  point  of  the  compass  towards  which  a  man  might 
not  with  the  help  of  a  boat-hook  have  walked  a  league 
on  pieces  of  ice." 

The  Swedes  had  thus  gained  one  of  the  frost-bitten 
prizes  in  the  international  race  to  the  pole,  but  here  tiiere 
was  a  limit  to  their  progress.  The  ordinary  scientific 
work  went  on.  The  physicist  made  magnetic  cbserva- 
tions  on  the  ice,  specimens  of  water  were  taken,  and  the 
"Bull-dog"  machine  brought  up  from  a  depth  of  1,370 
fathoms  a  sample  of  the  bottom  which  as  coming  from 
that  latitude  was  naturally  regarded  with  more  than 
common  interest.  As  it  was  impossible  to  advance  in  a 
northerly  direction,  the  course  was  shaped  towards  the 
west,  where  the  sea  appeared  most  free  of  ice.  The 
current  here  was  southerly.  In  the  evening  the  depth 
was  found  to  have  diminished  to  370  fathoms.  The 
Sofia  was  now  surrounded  by  ice,  and  some  labour  was 
required  to  work  out  of  it,  but  on  the  20th  September 
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Spitzbergen  was  sighted.  There  was  no  iiiteutioii  of  seek- 
ing a  harbour.  iDStead  of  that,  the  Sofia  followed  the 
edge  of  the  pack  or  saOed  through  drift  ice  of  yarying 
form  and  dimensions,  trying  every  opening  that  appeared 
to  lead  to  th<'  north.  Tlie  blix-ks  of  ice  varied  iu  several 
respects  from  those  seen  during  the  August  voyage 
They  were  harder,  larger,  and  higher,  and  seen  at  a 
distance  with  their  size  surprisingly  magnified,  appeared 
formidable  enough.  Here  and  there  some  of  them  were 
blackened  with  adhering  earth  and  gravel,  a  sign  that 
in  some  unknown  region  they  had  been  in  contact  with 
land.  Pieces  of  drifl-wood  were  found  in  the  sea,  and 
one  of  the  glass  balls  already  mentioned,  speaking 
witnesses  in  the  question  of  marine  currents.  The  cold 
was  pretty  intense,  but  the  Swedes  were  acclimatised  by 
their  stay  in  the  high  north,  and  found  a  temperature  of 
—8^  or  -9°  C.  quite  agreeable  and  their  caljins  suflficicntly 
warm.  The  greatest  mischief  produced  by  the  cold  was 
the  increase  of  the  ice ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  where 
it  was  diluted  by  the  addition  of  firesh  water  from  the 
melting  masses  of  ice,  froze,  the  mist  also  froze  as  it 
touched  the  water,  and  the  old  blocks  of  ice  became 
hard  as  steel.  Animal  life  was  still  abundant ;  several 
birds — ^tbe  glaucous  gull  and  the  lumme  {Mormon 
Arctic  us — were  seen  ;  and  dredging  steadily  added  to 
the  zoological  collections. 

After  for  several  days  following  the  edge  of  the  ice, 
which  was  found,  as  in  August,  to  trend  southwards, 
it  was  determined  on  the  23rd  September,  as  the  stock 
of  coal  was  pretty  well  exhausted,  to  return  to  Spitz- 
bei^n.  At  this  date  ^e  Sofia  was  in  78"  26'  N.  Lat 
and  2**  1 7'  W.  Long.    The  weather  was  splendid,  with 
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clear  sunsliiue.  The  vessel  lay  in  an  ice-field  sur- 
louuded  on  all  sides  by  large  and  small  blocks  of  ice, 
some  lying  flat,  others  raised  up  against  each  other, 
hollowed  into  grottos,  from  whose  interior  the  most 

beautiful  clear-blue  nnaucrs  of  colour  were  reflected. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sofia  were  employed  on 
the  ice.   Some  of  the  crew  filled  the  water-tanks  from 


woRMox  ABcnom. 


a  little  fresh- water  lake  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
surface  of  a  large  piece  of  ice,  and  a  skater  had  found 

a  suitable  field  for  the  display  of  his  art.  Animal  life 
was  found  in  quite  unexpected  abundance,  and  tkedging 
especially  became  highly  interesting.  For  the  depth  was 
2,650  fathoms,  and  from  this  depth  there  was  brought 
up  a  mass  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  brown  and 
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white  Foraminifera,  among  which,  however,  there  was 
found  among  other  things  a  crustacean  (a  species  of 
Ouma).  It  was  besides  surprising  to  find,  among  the 
ice  in  the  middle  ol'  the  Atlantic  and  at  a  i>la(  e  where 
the  depth  was  so  great,  such  an  abuudauce  of  the  higher 
Afiinfinla — seals,  gktucous  gulls,  fulmar  petrels,  guille- 
mots (scarcely  recognisable  in  their  speckled  winter 
dress),  auks,  and  rotges.  In  the  water  near  tlie  .surface 
swam  Fteropoda  and  Copepoda,  their  forms  and  colour 
sharply  defined  against  the  dear  "  ice  feet "  (the  exten- 
sive under-water  parts  of  the  swimming  blocks).  An 
attempt  was  made  to  blast  a  block  nf  ice  with  gun- 
powder. A  cavity  was  produced  which,  however,  did 
not  extend  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  ice, 
which  was  not  considered  successful. 

The  return  was  commenced  on  the  evcninLr  of  the 
23rd.  After  getting  into  open  water  the  course  was 
shaped  towards  the  east;  on  the  24th  bottom  was 
found  at  1,400  fathoms,  and  on  the  25th  Spitsbergen 
was  seen  in  its  white  winter  shroud  (an  abundant 
fall  of  snow  having  taken  place  during  the  night), 
looking  like  a  gigantic  snowdrift.  As  the  coast  was 
neared  great  flocks  of  rotges  were  seen.  The  Sofia 
anchored  in  South  Gat,  between  Danes'  Island  and 
the  main  laud.  After  lying  here  four  days  preparing 
for  another  cruise,  the  Sqfia  again  started  on  the  29th 
September  for  Kobbe  Bay  to  take  on  board  the  re- 
mainder of  the  coal  lying  there,  and  on  the  1st  October 
weighed  anchor  and  commenced  another  attempt  to 
penetrate  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  with  the  hope 
of  discovering  land,  the  existence  of  which  there  was 
reason  to  suspect.    If  this  was  found  impos^iible  it  was 
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intended  to  make  for  the  Seven  Islands,  and  thence  to 
uudertake  excursions  to  the  north  and  east  (to  the 
aUaiing  Giles'  Land,  **  das  sagenhafte  Laud  im  Oaten," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Germans).    It  might  be  necessaty 
on  this  account  to  winter,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  doing  80.    Parry's  Island  was  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
and  it  was  calculated  that  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries for  sixty  days'  travelling  on  the  ice  could  be 
carried  along,  and  that  within  this  period  it  would  bo 
possible  to  reach  the  84th  degree  of  latitude  and  return, 
leaving  time  for  another  excursion  to  Giles'  Land  in 
spring.   But  the  programme  was  not  to  be  carried  out 
Before  night  ice  was  visible,  and  the  vessel  was  moored 
to  an  ice-field  to  await  the  dawn.    On  tlie  2nd,  auks, 
guillemots  and  fulmar  petrels  were  seen,  and  a  walrus, 
one  of  the  few  observed  during  the  expedition.  The 
cold,  which  on  the  Ist  had  been  -7**C.,  was  now  -13*3*. 
The  new-formed  ice  was  several  inches  thick,  and  the 
vessel  could  make  no  more  rapid  progress  through  it 
than  two  knots  per  hour.    The  ice  to  the  northward 
getting  closer  and  more  difficult,  the  Sofia  steered 
towards  open  water,  and  so  southwards ;  but  on  the 
drd,  followed  the  edge  of  the  pack  eastwards  and 
northwards  tUl,  in  the  afternoon,  ice  was  seen  in  the 
N.  E.,  which  appeared  likely  to  bar  further  progress. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  as  the  So/m  was  working 
her  way  among  the  masses  of  ice  by  which  she  was 
surrounded,  she  came  into  collision  with  one  of  them, 
and  sprang  a  large  leak,  through  which  water  rushed 
into  one  of  the  coal-bunkers.    Tlie  door  was  immediately 
made  fast  so  as  to  confine  the  water  within  the  bunker. 
The  collision  had  not  only  bent  and  cracked  a  plate  on 
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the  Btarboard  side  amidships,  but  also  fractured  two  ribs 
and  diiveii  out  several  bolts,  and  broken  up  the  deck 
above  the  ooal-bnnker.  It  was  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  of  all  on  board,  that  the  S<>/{a 
was  kept  afloat  and  safely  anchored,  11  hours  after 
the  accident,  off  Amsterdam  Island.  Next  day,  the 
vessel,  lightened  as  much  aa  possible  on  the  leaky- 
side,  was  brought  to  King's  Bay,  where  she  was 
beached  and  the  damage  made  good.  On  the  J  1th, 
King  s  Bay  was  left,  and  the  Sofia  sailed  southwards, 
passing  through,  on  the  12th  and  13th,  a  belt  of  floating 
ice,  60  nautical  miles  broad.  On  the  14th  South  Cape 
was  reached,  and  an  attempt  wtus  made  to  penetrate 
eastwards  towards  Giles*  Land,  but  on  condng  within 
30  minutes  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  ice  was  met  with, 
which,  though  at  first  open,  soon  became  of  so  difficult 
a  nature,  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance.  The 
attempt  had  therefore  to  be  given  up,  and  after 
weathering  a  storm  near  Bear  Island,  the  Sofia 
reached  Tromsoe  on  the  20th  October,  Gothenburg 
on  the  15th  November,  and  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Carlskrona  on  the  afternoon  of  the  26th,  the  members 
of  the  expedition  being  welcomed  eveiywhere  with 
unbounded  hospitality. 

Of  this  expedition,  the  distinguished  sac(Utt,  I'rofcssor 
Oswald  Heer  of  Zurich,  declared — "  In  my  opinion  the 
Swedish  Expedition,  by  the  rich  collections  it  has 
brought  home,  has  achieved  more,  and  more  widened 
the  horizon  of  our  knowledge,  than  if  it  had  returned 
merely  with  the  information  that  the  Sofia  had  hoisted 
her  flag  at  the  North  Pole." 

After  the  close  of  this  expedition,  Nordenskidld 
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obtaiDcd  from  the  Royal  GreograpHieal  Society,  its  large 
gold  medal  (Founder's  medal),  and  soon  after  a  similar 
distinction  (the  Rocliette  medal),  from  the  Soci^t^  de 
Q^ogiaphie  of  Paris. 


TBB  *'M»u'*  cBomsto  THB  ABCHO  cncu  14ni  nvt,  1068. 
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CHAPTER  V, 

EXP£]>mON  TO  QBXBKLAliD,  1870. 

The  result  of  the  expedition  of  1S6S,  had  been  to 
convince  Nordenskiold  and  the  Swedes,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reacluDg  the  Pole,  or  indeed  of  advano- 
itig  nrach  farther  northwards  by  means  of  a  vessel. 
Tin-  compiinitive  want  of  suceess  whicli  atteii<h'd  the 
expedition  by  no  means  diminished  tlie  interest  that 
was  taken  in  the  question  in  Sweden.  So  far  was  this 
from  being  the  case,  that,  almost  immediately  after  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  steps  were  taken,  prim  ipally 
in  Gothenburi^,  to  raise  funds  to  send  out  another  Polar 
expedition,  which  was  intended  to  push  forwards  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole  by  means  of 
sledges,  and  in  the  course  of  a  tw^elvemonth,  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  considered  necessary  for  the  new 
expedition  was  sabscribed. 

The  sinews  of  war  having  been  procured,  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  on  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  new 
attempt.    We  find  Nordenskiold  accordingly  enumera- 
ting and  comparing  the  different  routes  to  the  Polo 
thus : — 

I.  The  way  east  of  Spitzbergen.  This  he  considered 
impracticable,  from  the  fact  that  an  unbroken  ice-belt 
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Stretches  between  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  as 

far  down  as  78°,  only  in  'fav()ural)lc  years  leaving  a 
broad  chanuel  runniug  up  to  80^  along  the  east  coast  of 
the  former,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  ktter  isknd. 

II.  The  way  along  the  east  coast  of  Greenland.  To 
this  route,  althongli,  like  the  former,  roeoramended  by 
Petermann,  there  is  the  objection,  that  a  broad  and 
almost  always  closely  packed  ice-stream  is  swept  by  the 
North  Polar  current,  not  only  along  the  whole  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  but  also  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
past  Cape  Farewell  into  Davis  Strait. 

IIL  The  way  through  Behring's  Straits,  proposed  by 
Gustaye  Lambert  Here,  however,  ice  in  impenetrable 
masses  meets  tlie  navigator,  in  latitudes  where,  north  of 
Europe,  traces  of  it  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  mid- 
winter. 

IV.  The  way  by  Spitzbergen,  and 

V.  The  way  by  Smith's  Sound.  These  NordenskiokL 
considered  the  only  practicable  routes.  Bejecting  the 
hypothesis  of  an  open  polar  sea,  and  beUeving  that  tho 
only  practicable  method  of  reaching  the  Pole  was  by 
sledge-travelling  over  the  ice,  he  pointed  out  the  im- 
portance of  choosing  as  a  starting  point  for  such  a 
journey,  some  easily  accessible  place  as  near  the  Pole 
as  possible.  The  choiee  lies  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Smith  s  Sound,  and  Nordenskiold  preferred  the  former, 
as  lying  near  to  Europe,  and  being  every  year  accessible 
a  little  north  of  80*.  By  Smith's  Sound,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  considered  it  scareely  possible  to  reckon  with 
certainty  on  being  able  to  advance  with  a  vessel  much 
£irther  than  78^ 

Spitzbergen  was  therefore  fixed  upon  as  a  starting 
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point  for  the  expedition  of  1872.  It  was  detcrmiued  to 
erect  a  building  in  wliich  to  pass  the  winter,  if  possible, 
on  one  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  to  advance  next  spring 

towards  the  Polo  over  the  ice  by  means  of  sledges.  In 
order  to  form  a  judgment,  ou  the  spot,  of  the  iitness  of 
Greenland  dogs  as  draught  animals  for  such  a  sledge 
journey,  and,  if  it  seemed  advisable,  to  procure  the 
necessary  number,  Nordenskiokl   delermined  to  visit 
Greenland  in  1870,  and  having  sailed  from  Copenhagen 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Sv.  Berggren  of -Lund,  and  Dr.  P. 
Oberg,  and  Dr.  Th.  Nordstr6m  of  Upsala,  he  landed  at 
Godhavn  on  the  2nd  of  July.    During  the  voyage,  he 
made  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  Arctic  Seas, 
-which  is  in  some  places  greyish-green,  and  in  others 
indigo-blue,  these  areas  being  frequently  so  sharply  dis- 
tinguished, that  a  ship  may  sail  with  one  side  in  blue, 
and  the  other  in  grey isli -green  water.    Water  is  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Greenland  Sea  with  a  decided  shade  of 
brown.    These  colours,  green  and  browh,  are  caused  by 
a  slime  wliich  is  absent  where  the  blue  colour  prevails. 
This  slime,  which  is  formed  of  various  species  of  Diato- 
macea,  inconsiderable  as  it  is,  but  spread  over  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles,  forms  an  indispensable 
condition  for  the  existence,  not  only  of  tin;  swarms  of 
birds  that  frequent  the  northern  seas,  but  also  of  the 
giant  of  the  animal  creation,  the  whale^  and  all  branches 
of  industry  dependent  on  whale-fisheries. 

On  arriving  at  Godhavn,  Nordeuskiold  found  it  im- 
possible there  to  man  the  whale  boats,  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  Waygat,  Disco  Bay, 
and  Omenak  Fjord,  and  to  explore  Auleitsivik  Fjord, 
which  had  not  previously  been  visited  or  surveyed  by 
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Euiopeans.    After  remaining  for  a  week  at  Crodhavn 

he  proceeded  to  Egedesrainde,  where,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  resident  manager  Mr.  Bollbroe,  he  was  able 
in  a  few  hours  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
beginning  the  work  of  the  sommer. 

Oberg  remained  at  Egedesminde  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  dredging  and  other  geological  work.  Nor- 
denskiold,  Berggren»  and  Nordstrom  started  on  12  th 
July,  and  halting  at  night  on  the  12th  at  Manermiat. 
on  the  13th  at  Kangaitsiak,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and 
16th  on  islands  at  Auleitsivik  Fjord,  airived  on  the 
I7th  at  the  northern  side  of  the  glacier  which  projects 
from  the  inland  ice,  and  occupies  the  nordiem  arm 
of  Auleitsiviks  Fjord,  the  spot  they  had  selected  for 
a  journey  over  the  ice. 

Of  this  inland-ice  the  natives  entertain  a  superstitious 
fear,  an  awe  or  prejudice,  which  has,  in  some  degree, 
communicated  itself  to  sueh  Euro})eans  as  have  resided 
long  in  Greenland.  It  is  only  thus  that  the  curious 
fact  that  in  the  whole  thousand  years  during  which 
Greenland  has  been  known  so  few  efforts  have  been 
made  to  pass  over  the  ice  farther  into  the  country  can 
be  explained.  There  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  inland-ice  merely  forms  a  continuous  ice-frame, 
running  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  surrounding  a  land 
free  from  ice,  perhaps  even  wooded  in  its  southern 
parts,  which  might  perhaps  be  of  great  economical  im- 
portance to  the  rest  of  Greenland.  In  1728  a  Danish 
expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  {)urpose  of  rediscovei^ 
ing  the  lost  (East)  Greenland  by  an  overland  journey. 
The  horses  intended  for  the  attempt  died  either  during 
the  journey  or  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  countiy. 
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and  the  expedition,  which  was  really  magnificent,  but 
equipped  in  entire  ignorance   of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  was  abandoned.    Another  attempt  was  made 
by  Dalager,  a  Danish  merchant,  in  1751,  in  about  62'' 
31'  latitude  to  advance  in  the  beginning  of  September 
over  the  inland-ice  to  the  cast  coast.    Dalager  only 
succeeded  in  penetrating  about  eight  English  miles  to 
some  mountain  summits  rising  above  the  ice-field.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  return  along  with  five  natives  who 
accompanied  him,  partly  because  their  boots  were  worn 
out,  partly  because  the  cold  at  night  was  so  severe  that 
their  limbs  became  stiff  after  a  few  hours  of  rest  In 
1867,  Mr.  AVhymper  accompanied  by  Dr.  R.  Hrown,  three 
Danes  and  a  Greenlander,  endeavoured  to  make  their  way 
upon  the  inland-ice  with  dogs,  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  ioe-^ord  at  Jacobshavn,  but  they  turned  back  again 
on  the  second  day,  after  La\iiig  proceeded  only  some 
few  miles.    It  was  Nordenskiold's  original  intention  to 
renew  these  attempts,  but  on  conversing  in  Copenhagen 
with  Mr.  Rink  and  Mr.  Olrik,  who  had  formerly  been 
*    Inspectors  in  North  Greenland,  as  also  with  several 
other  persons  who  had  visited  Greenland,  he  found  them 
all  so  unanimous  in  considering  further  advance  over 
the  ice  as  impossible,  that  he  determined  not  to  risk 
the  whole  summer  on  an  undertaking  that  was  before- 
hand disapproved  by  everybody.     He  was,  however, 
unwilling  entirely  to  abandon  his  plan,  and  determined 
to  make  a  journey  on  the  inland-ice  of  only  a  few  days' 
extent.    The  starting-point  was  selected  because  the  ice 
there  was  believed  to  be  freer  from  crevasses  and  clefts 
than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ice-streams. 
On  the  17th  July,  the  party  pitched  their  tent  on 
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the  shore  north  of  the  steep  precipitous  edge  of  the 
inlaud-iee  at  Auleitsivik  Fjord.  After  having  employed 
the  18th  in  preparations  and  a  few  reconnoitrings,  they 
commenced  their  journey  on  the  19th.  They  set  put 
early  in  the  morning,  and  first  rowed  to  a  little  bay 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  occupied 
by  their  tent,  where  several  muddy  streams  debouched. 
Here  the  knd  assumed  a  character  varied  by  hill  and 
dale  :  and  further  inward  it  was  bounded  by  an  ice- 
wall  sometimes  perpetidicidar  and  sometimes  rounded, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth  and  stones ;  only 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  high  near  the  edge,  but  then 
rising  at  first  rapidly,  afterwards  more  slowly  to  a  lieight 
of  several  hundred  feet.  In  most  places  this  ice-wall 
could  not  possibly  be  scaled ;  a  place,  however,  was 
found  where  it  was  cut  through  by  a  small  cleft,  suf- 
ficiently deep  to  afford  a  possibility  of  climbing  up 
with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  party,  a  sledge 
which  in  case  of  need  could  be  used  as  a  ladder,  and 
a  line  originaUy  100  fathoms  long,  but  which,  proving 
too  heavy  a  burden,  had  before  arriving  at  the  fir.st 
resting-place  been  shortened  one-half.  The  whole  party, 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  and  lame  boatman,  assisted 
in  the  by  no  means  easy  work  of  bringing  over  moun- 
tain, hill,  and  dale,  the  equipment  of  the  ice  expedition 
to  this  spot  and,  after  our  mid- day  rest,  a  little  further 
up  the  ice-walL  Here  the  party  separated,  and  only 
Nordenskidld  and  Berggren,  and  two  Greenlanders, 
Isak  and  Sisarniak,  went  on. 

The  inland-ice  differs  from  ordinary  glaciers,  among 
other  things,  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  moraine- 
formations.   The  collections  of  earth,  gravel,  and  stone. 
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with  which  the  ice  on  the  hindwarcl  edge  is  covered, 
are  in  ikct  so  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the 
moiaioes  of  even  yeiy  small  gladera,  that  they  scarcely 
deserve  mention,  and  no  large,  uewly-formed  ridges  of 
gravel  running  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  glacier 
are  to  be  met  with,  at  least  in  the  tract  visited.  The 
landward  holder  of  the  inland-ice  is,  however,  darkened, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  covered,  with  earth  and  sprinkled 
over  with  small  sharp  stones. 

Here  the  ice  was  tolerably  smooth,  though  furrowed 
by  deep  clefts  at  right  angles  to  the  border — such  as 
that  made  use  of  to  climb  up  by.  But  in  order  not 
immediately  to  terrify  the  Greenlanders  by  choosing 
the  way  over  these  frightful  and  dangerous  clefts, 
Nordenskiold  and  his  companion  determined  to  abandon 
this  comparatively  smooth  ground,  and  at  first  to  take 
a  southerly  direction  parallel  with  the  crevasses,  and 
afterwards  turn  to  the  east.  They  gained  their  object 
by  avoiding  the  chasms,  but  they  fell  in  with  ex- 
tremely rough  ice.  They  now  understood  what  the 
Greenlanders  meant,  when  they  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
them  from  the  journey,  by  sometimes  lifting  their  hands 
up  over  their  heads,  sometimes  sinking  them  down  to 
the  ground,  accompanying  their  gestures  by  talk  un- 
intelligible to  the  Swedes.  The  Greenlanders  meant 
by  this  to  describe  the  collection  of  closely  heaped 
pyramids  and  ridges  of  ice  that  had  now  to  be  sur- 
mounted. The  inequalities  of  the  ice  were  seldom 
more  than  forty  feet  higli,  w^ith  an  inclination  of  25 
to  30  degrees ;  \)\xp  one  does  not  get  on  very  fast 
when  he  has  continually  to  drag  a  heavily-laden  sledge 
up  so  irregular  an  acclivity,  and  immediately  afterwards 
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to  descend  at  the  risk  of  getting  broken  legs,  occasionally 
losing  ones  footing  on  the  slippery  ice  in  attempting 
to  moderate  the-  speed  of  the  sledge  in  its  downward 
rush.  The  component  parts  of  the  sledge  were  not 
nailed  but  tied  togtlher,  and  it  lasted  at*  least  for 
some  hours.  Had  it  been  au  urdinary  sledge  it  would 
have  been  immediately  broken  to  pieces. 

Next  day,  Nordenskiold  and  his  party,  found  it  im- 
possible to  continue  dragging  with  them  the  thirty 
days'  provisions  with  which  they  had  furnished  them- 
selves, especially  as  it  was  evident^  that,  if  they  wished 
to  proceed  further,  they  must  transform  themselves  from 
draught  to  pack-horses.  They  therefore  determined  to 
leave  the  sledge  and  part  of  the  provisions,  taking  the 
rest  on  their  shoulders,  and  to  proceed  on  foot.  They 
now  got  on  quicker,  though  for  a  considerable  time  over 
ground  as  bad  as  before.  The  ice  gradually  became 
smoother,  but  wiis  brokeu  by  large  bottomless  chasms, 
over  which  it  was  necessary  either  to  jump  with  a 
heavy  load  on  the  back  (in  which  case  woe  to  him 
who  made  a  false  st<'p)  or  else  to  make  a  long  circuit 
After  two  hours'  travelling  the  region  of  crevasses  was 
passed.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  portions  of  similar 
ground  were  frequently  met  with,  though  none  of  any 
very  great  extent  The  party  had  now  reached  a  height 
of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Further  inward 
the  surface  of  the  ice,  except  at  the  occasionally  re- 
curring regions  of  crevasses,  resembled  that  of  a  stormy 
sea  suddenly  bound  in  fetters  by  the  cold.  The  rise 
inwaids  was  still  quite  perceptible,  though  frequently 
interrupted  by  shallow  valleys,  the  axes  of  which  were 
occupied  by  several  lakes  or  ponds  with  no  apparent 
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outlet,  altliouL^li  t  liey  received  water  from  innumerable 
streams  mnniag  down  tho  sides  of  the  hollows.  These 
streams  presented  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the 
party,  not  so  clangeToiis,  but  causing  (juite  as  great  a 
waste  of  time  as  the  crevasses ;  they  did  not  occur  so 
often,  but  the  circuits  to  avoid  them  were  much  longer. 

During  the  whole  of  the  journey  on  the  ice  the 
weather  was  fine,  frequently  there  was  not  a  single 
cloud  visible  in  the  sky.  To  the  travellers,  clad  as 
they  were,  the  warmth  was  quite  sensible;  in  the 
shade,  near  the  ice,  of  course  a  little  over  the  freezing 
point  ;  higher  uj)  in  the  shade  as  much  as  7^  or  8* ; 
but  in  the  sun  2.'/  to  30"  C.  After  sunset  the  pools 
of  water  froze  and  the  nights  were  very  cold.  Tho 
travellers  had  no  tent,  and,  though  the  party  consisted 
of  four,  they  had  only  two  ordinary  sleeping  sacks, 
open  at  both  ends,  so  that  two  persons  could,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  squeeze  themselves  into  erne  sack 
with  their  feet  in  opposite  directions.  With  rough 
ice  for  a  8ul>stratura,  the  bed  was  so  uncomfortal>le  that 
after  a  few  hours'  sleep  the  sleeper  was  awakened  by 
cramp  ;  and  as  there  was  only  a  thin  tarpaulin  between 
the  ice  aud  the  sleeping  sack,  the  bed  was  extremely 
cold  on  the  side  resting  on  the  ice,  which  the  Green- 
landers,  who  returned  before  the  rest  of  the  party, 
intimated  to  Dr.  Nordstrom  by  shivering  and  shaking 
throughout  their  whole  bodies.  The  nights'  rests  were 
therefore  seldom  long,  but  the  mid -day  rests,  during 
which  a  glorious  warm  sun-bath  was  enjoyed,  were 
taken  on  a  proportionately  generous  scale,  affording 
opportunities  for  taking  observations  both  for  altitude 
and  longitude. 
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On  the  surface  of  the  inland  ice  no  stones  were  met 
with  at  A  distance  of  more  than  a  cable's  length  from 
the  border;  but  everywhere  there  were  to  be  found 
vertical  cylindrical  holes,  a  foot  or  two  deep,  from  a 
couple  of  lines  to  a  couple  of  feet  in  diameter,  and  .so 
close  to  one  another  that  it  was  impossible  to  find 
between  them  room  for  the  foot,  much  less  for  a  sleeping 
sack.  The  travellers  had  thus  always  a  syst-em  of  ice- 
pipes  of  this  kind  jis  a  substratum  when  they  rested 
for  the  night,  and  it  often  happened  in  the  morning 
that  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  had  melted  so  much 
of  the  ice  that  the  sleeping  sack  touched  the  water,  of 
which  the  holes  were  always  nearly  fidl.  But  as  a 
compensation,  when  they  rested,  they  had  only  to 
stretcii  out  their  hands  to  obtain  the  very  finest  water 
to  drink. 

In  these  holes  in  the  ice,  filled  with  water  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  each  other,  Nordenskiold  found 
everywhere  at  the  bottom  of  them,  not  only  at  the 
border  but  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  inland  ice 
which  he  visited,  a  layer,  some  few  millimetres  thick, 
of  grey  powder,  often  conglomerated  into  small  round 
balls  of  loose  consistency.  Under  the  microscope  the 
principal  substance  of  this  remarkable  powder  appeared 
to  consist  of  white  angular  translucent  grains.  There 
could  also  be  observed  remains  of  vegetable  fragments ; 
yellow,  imperfectly  translucent  particles,  with,  as  it 
appeared,  evident  surfaces  of  cleavage,  possibly  felspar, 
.  green  cr}^stals  (augite),  and  hlack  opaque  grains,  which 
were  attracted  by  the  magnet 

"The  substance,"  says  Nordenskiold,  "is  not  a  clay, 
but  a  sandy  trachytic  mineral,  of  a  composition  (especi- 
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ally  as  regards  soda)  wliicli  iiidicatcH  that  it  dues  not 
originate  in  tlie  granite  region  of  Greenland.  Its  origin 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  very  enigmaticaL  Does  it 
come  from  the  basalt  region?  or  from  the  8U]>po3ecl 
volcanic  tracts  in  the  interior  of  Greenland?  or  is  it 
of  meteoric  origin  I  The  octabedrally  crystallised  mag- 
netic particles  do  not  contain  any  traces  of  nickel.  As 
the  principal  ingredient  corresponds  to  a  determinate 

chemical  form n la  (2KSi^  +  AlSi*  +  H),  it  would 
perhaps  be  desirable  to  enter  it  under  a  separate  dass 
in  the  register  of  science ;  and  for  that  purpose  I 
propose  for  this  subtitiincc  the  name  Kryokonite  (from 
Mpvos  and  /rom). 

"When  I  persuaded  our  botanist^  Dr.  fierggren,  to 
accompany  me  in  the  journey  over  the  ice,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  I  joked  with  him  on  the  singularity  of  a 
botanist  making  an  excursion  into  a  tract,  perhaps  the 
only  one  in  the  world,  that  was  a  perfect  desert  as 
regards  botany.    This  expectation  was,  however,  not 
confirmed.    Dr.  Berggren's  keen  eye  soon  discovered, 
partly  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  partly  in  the  above- 
mentioned  powder,  a  brown  polycellular  alga,  which, 
small  as  it  is,  together  with  the  powder  and  certain 
other  microscopic  organisms  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  to  the  mass  of  ice,  so 
many  tiiousand  feet  in  height  and  hundreds  of  miles 
in  extent   This  plant  has  no  doubt  played  the  same 
part  in  our  country,  and  we  have  it  to  thank,  perhaps, 
that  the  deserts  of  ice  which  formerly  covered  the  whole 
of  northern  £urope  and  America  have  now  given  place 
to  shady  woods  and  undulating  com  fields.    Of  course 
a  great  deal  of  the  grey  powder  is  carried  do\s  u  iu  the 
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rivers,  and  the  blue  ice  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  not 
unfrequently  concealed  by  a  dark  dust.  How  rich  this 
mass  is  in  organic  matter  is  proved  by  this  circumstanco 
among  others,  that  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  in 
it  was  sufticieut  to  bring  a  huge  collection  of  tlie  grey 
powder,  which  had  been  carried  away  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  ice  by  several  now  dried-up  gkcier  streams,  into 
so  advanced  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction, 
that  the  mass,  even  at  a  great  distance,  emitted  a  most 
disagreeable  smell,  like  that  of  butyric  acid. 

"At  our  mid-day  rest  on  the  2l8t/'  continues 
Nordenskiold,  **we  had  reached  latitude  68*  21'  and 
30'  longitude  east  of  the  place  where  our  tent  Wixs 
pitched,  and  a  height  of  1,400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

"  Later  in  the  day,  at  our  afternoon  rest,  the  Green- 
landers  began  to  take  off  their  shoes  and  examine 
their  small  thin  feet — a  serious  indication,  as  we  soon 
perceived.  Isak  presently  informed  us,  in  broken 
Danish,  that  he  and  his  companions  now  considered  it 
time  to  return.  All  attempts  to  persuade  them  to 
accompany  us  a  little  farther  failed;  and  we  had, 
therefore,  no  other  alternative  than  to  let  them  return, 
and  continue  our  excursion  without  them. 

"We  took  up  our  night-quarters  here.  The  provisions 
were  divided.  'J'he  Greenlandera,  considering  they 
might,  perhaps,  not  be  able  to  find  our  first  dep6t^  were 
allowed  to  take  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  tent.  We  took  cold  provisions  for 
five  days.  The  remainder,  together  with  the  excellent 
photogen  portable  kitchen,  which  we  had  hitherto 
earned  with  us,  were  laid  up  in  a  dep6t  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood,  on  which  a  piece  of  tarpaulin  was  stretched 
upon  sticks,  that  we  might  be  able  to  find  the  pkce 
on  OUT  leturn,  which,  however,  we  did  not  succeed  in 
doing,  though  we  must  have  passed  in  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

"  Dr.  Berggren  and  I  then  proceeded  on  our  way.  • 
The  Greenlanders  turned  back. 

"At  first  we  passed  one  of  the  before-mentioned 
extensive  bowl-shaped  excavations  in  tlic  ice-plain, 
which  is  here  furrowed  by  iunuuieruble  rivers,  oiteu 
obliging  us  to  make  long  detours ;  and  when,  to  avoid 
this,  we  endeavoured  to  make  our  way  along  the  margin 
of  the  valleys,  we  came,  instead,  upon  a  tract  where 
the  ice-plaiu  was  cloven  by  long,  deep,  parallel  clefts 
running  true  N.N.E. — S.S.W.,  quite  as  diihcult  as  the 
rivers  to  get  over  and  much  more  dangerous.  Otur 
progress  was  accordingly  but  slow.  At  twelve  o'clock 
on  the  22nd  we  halted,  in  glorious  warm  sunny  weather, 
to  make  a  geographical  determination.  We  were  now 
at  a  height  of  2,000  feet,  in  ktitude  68*  22^  and  in  the 
longitude  of  57'  eaat  of  the  position  of  our  tent  at  the 
fjord. 

« During  the  whole  of  our  excursion  on  the  ice  we 
had  seen  no  animals  except  a  couple  of  ravens,  which 

on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  flew  over  our  heads  at 
the  moment  of  our  separation.  At  first,  however,  there 
appeared  at  many  places  on  the  ice  traces  of  ptarmigans, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  these  birds  visit  those 
desert  tracts  in  by  no  means  inconsiderable  flocks. 
Everything  else  around  us  was  lifeless.  Nevertheless 
silence  by  no  means  reigned  here.  On  bending  down 
the  ear  to  the  ice,  we  could  hear  on  every  side  a 
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peculiar  subterranean  lium,  proceeding  from  streams 
Howing  within  the  ice;  and  occasionally  a  loud  single 
report,  like  tliat  of  a  cannon,  gave  notice  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  glacier-cleft. 

"After  taking  the  observations  we  proceeded  over 
comparatively  better  ground.  Later-  in  the  afternoou 
we  saw,  at  some  distance  before  us,  a  well-defined  pillar 
of  mist,  which,  when  we  approached  it,  appeared  to 
rise  from  a  bottomless  abyss,  into  which  fell  a  large 
glacier-river*  The  vast  roaring  water-mass  had  bored 
for  itself  a  vertical  hole,  probably  down  to  the  rock, 
(■ertainly  more  than  two  thousand  feet  beneath,  on 
which  the  glacier  rested. 

The  following  day  (the  23rd)  we  rested  in  latitude 
68**  22^  and  76'  of  longitude  east  from  the  position  of 
our  starting-point  at  Auleitsivik. 

"  The  provisions  we  hatl  taken  with  us  were,  however, 
now  so  far  exhausted,  that  we  were  obliged  to  think 
of  returning.  We  determined,  nevertheless,  first  to 
endeavour  to  reach  an  iee-liill  visible  on  the  plain  to 
the  east,  from  which  we  hoped  to  obtain  an  extensive 
view ;  and  in  order  to  arrive  there  as  quickly  as  possible, 
we  left;  the  scanty  remains  of  our  provisions,  and  our 
sleeping  sack  at  the  si)ot  where  we  had  pa.ssed  the 
night,  taking  careful  notice  of  the  ice-rocks  around, 
and  thus  we  proceeded  by  forced  march  without 
encumbrances. 

"The  ice-hill  was  considerably  farther  off  than  we 
had  supposed.  The  walk  to  it  was  rewarded  by  an 
uncommonly  extensive  view,  which  showed  us  that 
the  inland  ice  continued  t4)  rise  towards  the  interior, 
so  that  the  horizon  towartls  tlie  ea-st,  north,  and  south, 
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was  tenninated  by  an  ice-boider  almost  as  smooth  as 

that  of  the  ocean.  A  journey  farther  (even  if  one  were 
in  a  condition  to  employ  weeks  for  the  purpose — which 
want  of  time  and  provisions  lendered  impossible  for  us) 
could  therefoxe  evidently  funush  no  other  information 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  ice  than  we  had  already 
obtained,  and  even  if  want  of  provisions  had  not 
obliged  us  to  return,  we  should  hardly  have  considered 
it  worth  while  to  add  a  few  days'  marches  to  our 
journey.  Our  turning-point  was  at  the  height  of  2,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  S'.V  of 
longitude,  or  more  than  thirty  miles  east  of  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  arm  of  Auleitsivik  ^ord. 

**  On  departing  from  the  spot  wht-ro  we  had  left  our 
provisions  and  slcrping  sack,  w^e  had,  as  we  supposed, 
taken,  careful  notice  of  its  situation;  nevertheless,  we 
were  nearly  obliged  to  abandon  our  search  as  vain — 
ail  example  wliich  shows  how  extremely  diffieiilt  it  is, 
without  lofty  signals,  to  recover  objects  on  a  slightly 
undulating  surface  everywhere  similar,  like  that  formed 
by  the  inland  ice.  When,  after  anxiously  searching  in 
every  dirtction,  we  at  hist  found  our  restiiig-})lace,  we 
ate  our  dinner  with  an  excellent  appetite,  made  some 
further  reductions  in  our  load,  and  then  set  off  with 
all  haste  back  to  the  boat,  which  we  reached  late  in 
the  eveniuor  of  the  25th. 

"At  a  short  distance  from  our  turning-point,  we 
came  to  a  laige,  deep,  and  broad  river,  flowing  rapidly 
between  its  blue  banks  of  ice,  which  here  were  not 
discoloured  by  any  gravel,  and  which  could  not  be 
crossed  without  a  bridge.  As  it  cut  oil"  our  return, 
we  were  at  first  somewhat  disconcerted;  but  we  soon 
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concluded  that — as  in  our  journey  eastwarda  we  had 
not  passed  any  stream  of  such  large  dimensions — ^it 
must  at  no  great  distance  di.-sappcar  iiiider  the  ice. 
We  therefore  proceeded  along  its  bank  in  the  direction 
of  the  current,  and  before  long  a  distant  roar  indicated 
that  our  conjecture  was  right  The  whole  immense 
mass  of  water  here  rushed  down  a  peq)endieuhir  cleft 
into  the  depths  below.  We  observed  another  smaller 
but  nevertheless  very  remarkable  waterfall  the  next  day 
while  examining  the  neighbourhood  around  us  with  the 
telescope  after  our  mid-day  rest.  We  saw,  in  fact, 
a  pillar  of  watery  vapour  rising  from  the  ice  at  some 
distance  from  our  resting-place,  and,  as  the  spot  was 
not  far  out  of  our  way,  we  steered  our  course  by  it  in 
the  hope  of  finding — ^judging  from  the  height  of  the 
misty  pillar — a  waterfall  still  greater  than  that  just 
described.  We  were  mistaken;  only  a  smaller  yet 
tolerably  large  river  rushed  down  from  the  azure-blue 
cliffs  to  a  depth  from  which  no  splashes  rebounded  to 
the  mouth  of  the  fall ;  but  there  arose  instead,  from 
another  smaller  hole  in  the  ice,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  an  intermittent  jet  of  water,  mixed  with  air, 
which,  carried  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  wetted 
the  surrounding  ice>cliffs  with  its  spray.  We  had  thus 
here,  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  inland-ice,  a  fountain, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge  by  the  de8cri])ti(>ns,  very  like 
the  geysers  which  in  Iceland  are  produced  by  volcanic 
heat. 

''In  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  the  district  of  ice- 
rocks,  which  on  our  journey  out  had  required  so  much 
patience  and  exertion,  we  had  chosen  a  more  southerly 
route  in  returning,  intending  to  endeavour  to  descend 
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fcom  the  ice-ridge  higher  up  to  the  strip  of  ice-free 
hind  wliicli  lies  betwetu  the  iulaiid-ice  and  Disco  liay. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  some  ice-hillocks  a  few  feet 
high,  the  ice  was  in  most  places  as  even  as  a  floor,  but 
often  crossed  by  large  and  dangerous  clefts,  and  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  immediately  to  hit  upon  a  phice  where 
the  inclination  towards  the  land  was  so  slight,  that  one 
might  have  driven  up  it  four-in-hand. 

"The  remainder  of  the  journey  along  the  land  was 
more  difficult,  paitly  on  account  of  the  very  uneven 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
numerous  glacier  streams  we  had  to  wade  through,  with 
the  water  far  above  our  boots.  At  last,  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  tent,  we  came  to  a  muddy  glacier 
stream,  so  large  that  after  several  failures  we  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hope  of  finding  a  fordable  place. 
We  were  therefore  obliged  to  climb  high  up  again 
among  the  shining  ice,  in  order  to  efi'ect  a  passage, 
coming  down  afterwards;  but  the  descent  on  this  oc* 
casion  was  far  more  difficult  than  before. 

**  Laborious  as  this  journey  along  the  land  was,  it  was, 
nevertheless,  exceedingly  interesting  to  me  from  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view.  We  passed,  in  fact^  over  ground 
that  had  but  lately  been  abandoned  by  the  inland  ice, 
and  the  whole  bore  such  a  resemV)lance  to  the  woodless 
gneifis  distiicts  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  that  even  the 
most  sceptical  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  the  same 
formative  power  had  impressed  its  stamp  on  both  locali- 
ties. Everywhere  occur  rounded,  but  seldom  scrat<  lied, 
hills  of  gneiss  with  erratic  blocks  in  the  most  unstable 
positions  of  equilibrium,  separated  by  valleys  with  small 
mountain-lakes  and  scratched  lock-surfaces.    On  the 
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other  hand,  no  real  moraines  were  discoverable.  These, 

indeed,  seem  to  be  commonly  absent  in  Scandinavia^ 
and  are,  generally  sj)caking,  more  characteristic  of  ^mall 
glaciers  than  of  real  inland  ice. 

**  As  indicated  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  the  border  of  the  ice 
is  everywhere  sprinkled  with  smaller  boulders,  partly 
rounded,  partly  angular ;  but  the  number  of  these  is 
so  inconsiderable  that  when  the  ice  retires  the^  give 
rise  only  to  a  slope  covered  with  boulders ;  not  to  a 
moraine  similar,  for  example,  to  that  which  the  little 
Assakak  glacier  in  Omenak  Fjord,  drives  before  it  The 
small  earth-bank  which  collects  at  most  places  at  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  is  frequently  washed  away  again  by 
the  glacier  streams  and  rain.  At  the  foot  of  the  glacier 
we  often  find,  as  in  ]f  ig.  2,  ponds  or  lakes  in  which  is 
deposited  a  fresh-water  glacial  clay,  containing  angular 
blocks  of  stone,  scattered  around  by  small  icebergs. 

"  It  is  a  common  error  among  geologists  to  consider 
the  Swiss  glaciers  as  representing  on  a  small  scale  the 
inland  ice  of  Greenland,  or  the  inland  ice  which  once 
covered  Scandinavia.  The  real  glacier  l)ears  the  same 
relation  to  inland  ice  which  a  rapid  river  or  brook  does, 
to  an  extensive  and  calm  lake.  While  the  glader  is  in 
perpetual  motion,  the  inland  ice,  like  the  water  of  a  lake, 
is  comparatively  at  rest,  excepting  at  those  places  where 
it  streams  out  into  the  sea  by  vast  but  short  glaciers. 
If  one  of  these  glaciers,  through  which  the  ice-lake  falls 
out  into  the  sea,  pass  over  smooth  ground  where  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  gradually  changes  into  land  without 
any  steep  breaks,  steep  precipitous  glaciers  are  produced, 
from  which  indeed  large  ice-masses  fall  down,  but  do  not 
give  rise  to  any  real  iceberg.   But  if  the  mouth  of  the 
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^ord  be  narrow,  the  depth  of  the  outlying  sea  great,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  shore  considerable,  the  result  will 


0f 
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FlOS.  1,  2,  AXTJ  3. —  IXIJIND  IcR  ABUTTINU  ON  I^ND. 

A.  Inland  Ice;  H.  Solid  Kock;  C.  Small  «>llootion«  of  Rartli  at  thn  foot  of  the 
Glacier^  D.  Luke ;  E.  Sfparnte  ]{lockH  of  Ice. 


be  one  of  those  magnificent  ice  fjords  which  Rink  so 
admirably  describes.  The  following  diagram  will  illus- 
trate this  more  clearly. 
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"  True  icebergs  are  forraerl  only  in  those  glaciers  which 
terminate  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  5,  thougli 


Flo  4. — Inland  loe  (A;  extending  into  tlie  Sea  (D)  and  tenninating  in  a  st«ep  front, 

100  to  2(J0  feet  high. 

pieces  of  ice  of  considerable  dimensions  may  fall  from  a 
steep  precipice  (Fig,  4).    These  various  kinds  of  glaciers 


Fio.  5. — Inland  Ice  abutting  on  the  bottom  of  nn  Ice-fjord,  i.r.,  a  Fjord  in  which  rea 

Icebergs  are  formed. 

occur  not  only  in  Greenland,  but  in  other  ice-covered 
polar  lands,  e.g,  in  Spitzbergen,  though  on  so  much 
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BUialliT  a  scale  than  in  (ircrnlaml  that  one  never  meets 
in  the  surrounding  waters  with  ieebergs  at  all  comparable 
in  magnitude  with  those  of  Davis  Straits. 

"  In  Spitzbergen,  and  probably  also  in  some  parts  of 
Greeuhind,  the  icu  passes  into  the  sea  in  the  following 
manner." 


Fio.  Aw— Inland  loe  abutting  oo  a  Mud^haDli. 


After  his  return  from  this  excursion  on  the  inland  ice 
Nordenslddld  spent  some  time  in  a  geological  survey 

alonjr  the  coast,  exaraininjy  at  the  same  time  the  kitchen- 
middens  and  graves  of  the  uld  (  Jreenhmders.  The  results 
of  this  survey  are  given  in  detail  in  A'^ol.  IX.  of  the 
Geological  Magazine,  to  which  we  must  refer  the  scien- 
tific reader.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  discovery  of  some  very 
remarkable  meteorites. 

"During  our  involuntary  stay  at  Godhavn,  I  made  an 
excursion,  in  company  with  some  comrades,  in  a  boat 
manned  by  Greenlanders,  to  the  spot  whence  the  Kudolph 
meteoric  iron  was  supposed  to  have  been  taken,  namely, 
the  old  whaling  station  of  Fortune  Bay,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Godhavn.  On  arriving  there,  I  ordered  the 
Greenlanders  to  look  after  heavy ^  round,  rusty  brown 
Hones,  which  I  knew  vmM  certainly  he  found  somewhere 
thereabout.  It  was  in  vain.  No  meteoric  stones,  or 
rather  pieces  uf  meteoric  iron,  were  on  this  occasion 
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found  ;  but  before  leaving  tlic  spot  I  again  repeated  to 
the  Greeulandcra  that  pieces  of  iron  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed were  most  unquestionahly  to  be  met  imtk  some- 
where  in  tkoU  neighbourhood,  and  I  promised  them  a 

reward  if  they  could  discover  them  against  my  retm'u  in 
the  autumn. 

*'When,  at  the  end  of  August,  we  returned  from 
Omenak  to  Godhavn,  one  of  the  Greenlanders  communi- 
cated to  nic  with  many  lively  gestures  to  express  their 
size,  shape,  &c.,  that  they  had  certainly  hit  upon  the 
stones  I  had  described.  A  small  specimen  was  shown, 
which  confirmed  the  statement 

**  The  phiee  where  tlie  iron  masses  were  found  was  nut 
however,  at  Fortune  Bay,  but  at  one  of  the  shores  most 
difficult  of  access  in  the  whole  coast  of  Danish  Greenland, 
namely,  Ovifak,  or  the  Blue  Hill,  which  lies  quite  open 
to  the  south  wind,  and  is  inaccessible  in  even  a  very 
moderate  sea,  between  Laxe  Bay  and  Disco  Fjord. 

''The  meteorites  lay  between  high  and  low  water, 
among  rounded  blocks  of  gneiss  and  granite,  at  the  foot 
of  a  vast  basalt  slope,  from  which,  higher  up,  the  hori- 
zontal basalt-beds  of  Mount  Ovifak  project.  Sixteen 
metres  from  the  largest  iron  block  a  basalt  ridge,  a  foot 
high,  rises  from  the  detritus  on  the  shore,  and  could  be 
followed  for  a  distance  of  four  metres  and  is  probably 
part  of  the  rock.  Parallel  with  this  and  nearer  to  the 
sea  is  another  similar  ridge,  also  about  four  metres  long. 
The  former  contained  lenticular  and  discoidal  blocks  of 
nickel-iron,  like  meteoric  iron  in  external  appearance, 
chemical  nature  and  relation  to  the  atmosphere  (weather- 
ing). On  being  polished  and  etched  the  iron  exhibited 
fine  Widmanstiidtiun  figures.    The  native  iron  lay  iin- 
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bedded  in  the  basalt^  sepiirated  from  it  at  the  most  by 
a  thin  coating  of  rust.  Moreover,  in  that  basalt,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  blocks  of  native  iron,  nodules  of 

hisingerite  weic  found,  evidently  formod  l>y  tlio  oxida- 
tion of  the  iron,  as  also  small  imbedded  particles  of  nickel- 
iron."* 

The  meteorites  were  found,  as  has  been  stated,  be- 
tween high  and  low  water,  and  within  au  area  of  about 
fifty  square  metres.  There  were  twelve  large  and  many 
small  iron  masses.  The  following  year  (1871)  the 
Swedish  fjovernment  sent  tlic  giiid)oat,  Inr/egerd,  Cap- 
tain F.  W.  vou  Otter,  and  the  brig,  Gladau,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  G.  von  Krusenstjema,  to  bring 
these  remarkable  meteorites  to  Europe.  The  laigest 
mass,  the  weight  of  whieh  is  estimated  at  nineteen  tons, 
was  placed  in  the  Eiks  Museum  of  Stockholm,  and  the 
second  largest,  weighing  about  nine  tons,  in  the  Museum 
of  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  the  country  to  which  Green- 
land belongs. 

'  For  an  aooount  of  these  remarkable  meteorites  see  Qeclogioal 
Magozmtf  voL  ix.  pp.  449  and  516,  and  toI.  ii.  New  Series,  pp.  115 
•lid  152. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  SWEDISH  POLAR  EXPEDITION  OF  1872-3. 

The  main  object  of  Nordenskidld's  visit  to  Greenland 

had  bt'Cii  to  find  out  by  personal  iinjiiiiy  whctluT  it  was 
advisable  to  employ  ]*]skimo  dogs  as  draught  animals  in 
the  projected  Polar  Expedition.  The  result  he  arrived 
at  was  a  negative  one.  The  advice  which  he  received 
from  the  experienced  Greenlaiiders  whom  he  consultxid 
was  against  their  employmeut,  the  main  reason  idlegcd 
being  that  the  necessary  number  could  not  be  obtained 
unless  purchases  were  made  at  all  the  settlements  of 
North  Greenland,  in  whieh  ease  it  was  almost  certain 
that  the  contagious  dog-sickness,  which  had  recently 
raged  at  several  of  the  settlements  among  the  Greenland 
dogs,  would  break  out  among  those  bought  for  the  expe- 
dition. If  this  should  happen  tlic  money  spent  in  the 
purchase  would  not  oaly  be  lost,  but  the  expedition 
would  also  be  deprived  of  an  important  means  of 
assistance  on  which  reliance  would  have  been  placed. 

Having  thus  broken  with  the  once  ]irevailing  Arctic 
tradition,  it  was  natural  that  the  Swedes  should  turn  to 
the  reindeer,  which  is  exclusively  used  in  the  north  of 
Scandinavia  as  a  draught  animal  in  travelling  over 
trackless  regions  deeply  covered  with  anow. 
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In  order  to  ol)taiii  materials  fur  jud.trin;]^  of  the  fitness 
of  the  reindeer  for  being  employed  for  tlie  purpose  iu 
question,  a  circular  was  sent  hy  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  to 
persons  acquainted  with  the  management  of  this  animal 
with  inquiries  on  a  ininiher  uf  points  relating  to  the 
subject.  As  the  answers  to  these  questions  may  be  ex- 
pected to  interest  our  readers  we  o£fer  no  apology  for 
inserting  here  the  main  drift  of  them. 

First  question  :  Ifoir  much  can  a  reuulrer  draw  upon 
ice  covered  with  deep,  packed  snow?  Answer:  160  to 
200  Swedish  lbs.,  not  including  the  weight  of  the  sledge. 
If  the  rein  is  to  travel  fast  this  is  sufficient  weight,  that 
is  to  say,  not  much  more  than  the  weight  of  the  person 
who  sits  in  the  sledge  behind  him.  But  if  the  rein  is  iu 
good  condition  so  that  he  has  sufficient  marrow  in  his 
bones,  he  can  with  this  weight  get  over  10  Swedish 
(06  English)  miles  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  He 
does  not  go  at  his  full  speed  until  his  tongue  begins  to 
hang  well  out  of  his  mouth,  for  the  rein  has  no  pores 
for  the  escape  of  perspiration,  which  must  all  pass  out 
through  the  mouth.  He  retjuires  no  food  during  the 
day  if  he  is  only  allowed  to  have  his  freedom  to  go 
loose  during  the  night  at  places  where  it  is  certain  that 
reindeer  moss  is  found  under  the  snow,  and  that  the  ice 
crust  has  not  frozen  fast  to  the  ground.  The  reindeer 
may  be  foddered  with  the  greyish  white  reindeer  moss, 
which  is  collected  carefully,  so  that  no  dirt  adheres  to  it, 
with  the  lichen  both  of  the  pine  and  fir,  and  with  hay 
(especially  of  river  horsetail  or  so-called  star  fodder,  but 
not  with  meadow  hay,  which  he  does  not  eat).  If  the 
reindeer  be  allowed  to  go  at  his  usual  pace,  led  by  a 
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man,  the  sledge  ought  not  to  weigh  more  than  GO  lbs. 
nor  the  load  placed  in  it  more  tlian  300  Swedish  lbs. 

Second  question :  Hew  can  the  reindeer  be  arranged 
mast  advantageoudy  f  Answer  :  Eight  to  ten  remdeer 
are  fastened  tof^ether  so  that  the  first  rein,  which  has  no 
sledge  to  draw,  is  fastened  bj  traces  to  the  saddle  of  the 
following  rein,  to  whose  pulka  or  sledge  the  next  in  order 
is  fastened  and  so  on.  The  last  rein  which  has  nothing 
to  draw  is  tied  with  a  rein  to  the  pulka  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding him.  These  eight  or  ten  draught  reindeer  thus 
fastened  together  the  Lapp  calls  a  rajda  and  when  thus 
arranged  they  can  be  managed  by  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve,  at  least  when  the  leading  rein  is  tame.  The  last 
rein,  with  no  pulka  to  draw,  may  be  unbroken,  and  he 
is  obliged,  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  he  may 
make,  to  follow  the  rajda.  If  the  weight  to  be  con- 
veyed is  greater  than  six  or  eight  reindeer  can  draw,  a 
new  rajda  is  started,  and  so  on. 

Third  question  :  Hato  far  can  swh  a  reindeer  caravan 
travel  daily  f  Answer :  Two  to  five  Swedish  (thirteen 
to  thirty- three  English)  miles  according  as  the  reindeer 
are  good  and  the  attendants  quick-footed.  If  the  snow 
is  two  or  three  feet  deep,  it  does  not  hinder  the  reindeer 
in  travelling  with  a  load,  but  the  men  in  charge  must 
have  suitable  snow-shoes,  Inoader  and  lighter  on  loose, 
than  on  packed,  frozen  or  hard  snow. 

Fourth 'question:  How  many  draught  reiiuieer  can 
one  man  manage  on  such  a  journey  f  Answer :  One 
person,  man  or  woman,  even  a  child,  commonly  manages 
six  reindeer  or  a  rajda  during  the  march. 

Fifth  question:  What  food  is  most  advantageous 
during  a  joumeyy  nihen  pasture  cannot  be  counted  on. 
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and  what  quantities  of  diO'erent  kinds  of  food  does  the 
reindeer  require  daily  f  Answer :  The  pine  lichen  is 
best^  next,  the  river  horsetail,  but  the  fodder  must  be 
collected  and  dealt  out  with  the  hands  covered  with 
Lapp  gloves.^  The  reindeer,  liowevcr,  cannot  altogether 
want  reindeer  moss  without  fedling  off.  Three  to  fonr 
pounds  of  reindeer  moss  together  with  five  pounds  of 
barley,  or  still  better,  oats  coarsely  ground,  may  he  con- 
sidered a  good  daily  allowance.  The  rein  besides  eats 
every  possible  thing,  even  butter,  but  above  all,  he  re- 
quires a  little  reindeer  moss  daily. 

Sixth  question  :  Is  there  any  diffieulty  in  <ielthnj  ihe 
reins  over  lanes  or  other  openingSf  ivhich  may  be  occa- 
eUmaUy  formed  in  an  extensive  icefield  f  Answer :  If 
the  edge  of  the  ice  does  not  project  over  the  water  and 
the  cuiTent  is  not  .stroni,^  the  n'indeer  can  cross  any 
stream  openings  whatever.  Wherever  a  man  can  cross 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  across  reindeer.  The 
rein  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  not  at  all  afraid  of  the 
water.  It  is  besides  very  agile,  so  that  if  not  too 
heavily  loaded  it  jumps  without  hesitation  over  open- 
ings four  to  six  feet  wide. 

Seventh  question  :  How  great  a  distance  can  a  rein- 
deer sledge  be  reckoned  to  last  without  other  repairs  than 
those  which  can  be  executed  during  rests  in  uninhabited 
places  f  Answer :  A  new  and  strong  pulka  (reindeer 
sledge)  will  last  during  a  journey  of  250  to  300  Swedish 
(1,050  to  1,980  Engli.sh)  miles,  probably  longer.  When 
tarred  or  greased  so  as  to  run  easily  in  the  snow  it  ought 
to  last  three  or  four  winters. 

^  Tbls  was  shown  by  experience  to  be  an  nnfounded  prejudice,  as 
were  other  similar  statements. 

N  2 
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Eiglitli  question  :  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  feeding 
reindeer  dxrimj  a  winter  on  collected  reindeer  moss, 
grain,  dc,  at  a  place  where  no  proper  pasture  ietobe 
had  ?  To  this  questioo  the  following  diffetent  answers 
were  obtained.  A.  considers  it  iiupossible,  unless  by 
felling  a  broad-leaved  tree  and  drugging  it  to  the  herd, 
or  by  strewing  the  fodder  that  had  been  collected  oyer 
the  snow  field.    B.  No,  not  the  smallest   C.  Some  rein- 

deer  can  certainly  be  kept  within  inclostires  and  fed 
with  reindeer  moss  and  other  fodder,  but  with  great 
trouble,  and,  perhaps,  at  considerable  expense,  but  not  a 
great  number,  for  in  order  to  thrive  the  reindeer  must 
1)C  fre<?  in  a  large  iiiclosure.  The  fence  must  be  at  least 
eight  feet  liigh  above  the  surface  of  the  snow,  for  if  a 
snow  drift  be  formed  within  the  inclosure  the  rein  imme- 
diately climbs  over.  The  reindeer^s  excrements  in  a  few 
days  make  the  place  unhealthy  for  this  very  cleanly 
animal.^ 

Ninth  question  :  le  it  the  beat  plan  to  keep  the  remit 
within  an  inclosure,  and  if  so  of  what  nature  should  the 

inclosure  he,  and  how  mani/  reins  could  one  Lapp  attend 
to  f  Answer  :  The  best  way  is  to  allow  the  reius  to  go 
at  large  with  a  herdsman,  for  the  inclosure  would  require 
to  be  very  large,  otherwise  the  reindeer  would  not  thrive 

long.  The  Lapps  have  in  the  fjells  milking  yards,  the 
fences  of  which  consist  of  parallel  bars  supported  to  a 

*  The  fears,  8hown  hy  experience  to  bo  ill-founded,  which  are 
expressed  in  two  of  these  answers,  induced  Xordenskiold  to  allow^ 
the  reindeer  herd  that  was  transported  to  Spitzbergen  to  go  at 
]argo  as  long  as  possible,  which  again  lad  to  the  km  of  all  the  xdoa 
with  a  single  e»ieption.  This  one  was  afterwards  kept  bound 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  winter ;  it  notwithstanding  throve 
well,  and  becaie  fat  and  quite  tame. 
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height  uf  six  fuet  by  pasts  or  luiiiichos  uf  trees.  W  hen 
the  reincows  are  milked  the  whole  herd  is  turned  out  aud 
may  then,  eyen  if  it  consist  of  500  to  1,000  animals,  be 
taken  charge  of  hy  a  single  person  and  a  good  dog.  If 
the  ground  is  covered  with  ice  so  that  t lie  reindeer  eanuut 
get  sufficient  food,  it  may  happen  that  the  herd  separates 
even  if  never  so  many  herdsmen  try  to  prevent  it.  But 
if,  while  they  are  thus  scattered  about,  thoy  are  not 
attacked  by  any  beast  of  prey,  they  come  back  of  their 
own  accord  to  that  region  of  the  fjells  where  they  were 
reared,  and  the  Lapp  gets  back  bis  whole  herd. 

Tenth  question  :  Is  (here  any  danger  of  dtsease  at- 
tacking and  destroijiuy  the  reindeer  herd  during  tlic 
coune  of  the  winter  f  Answer  :  If  there  is  good  pas- 
ture or  other  food  to  be  had,  the  danger  of  disease  among 
the  reins  is  not  great.  The  hoof  disea.se  indeed  some- 
times causes  great  destruction  among  tlie  herds,  but  this 
is  in  most  cases  occasioned  by  insufficient  or  inferior 
pasture.  There  also  occur  two  other  diseases,  one  of  the 
liver  and  the  other  attended  bv  a  stretchino:  of  the  neck. 

Eleventh  question :  Where  can  the  best  draught 
reindeer  be  bought^  and  at  tthat  price  f  Answer :  The 
best  draught  reindeer  are  bought  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  certainty  in  Jo<knio<  k  parisli,  but  good  draui^dit 
reindeer  can  also  be  bought  in  Arvidjaur  and  Arjcploug 
parishes.  The  price  of  exceedingly  good  draught  rein- 
deer cannot  be  stated  lower  than  forty  Swedish  crowns 
(£2  4,v.  Gi/.)  A  pulka  an<l  harness  of  the  best  quality 
cost  together  about  the  same  sum.  The  hirgest  and 
strongest  reindeer  are  found  in  Arvidjaur  in  Pite  Lapp- 
mark  where  a  tribe  of  Lapps  is  found,  consisting  of 
twenty  to  thirty  families,  who  have  not  allowed  the 
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agricultural  population  to  drive  them  feom  tlie  forest 
region.  Their  reindeer  accordingly  have  not  been  com- 
pelled, like  those  of  the  common  fjell  Lapps,  to  seek 
their  food  on  the  bare  fjells^  but  have  kept  to  the  woods 
where  the  pasture  ia  better. 

Twelfth  question  :  How  much  eatable  Jleah^  blood, 
de.,  does  a  draught  reindeer  yield  on  an  average  when 
slaughtered  f  Answer :  An  average  reindeer  yields — 


2  roiiiiU  of  18  lb.  each   88  111. 

2  shoulders  of  8  lb.  each   16  „ 

1  brisket  of  7  lb.   7  „ 

3  rides  of  9  lb.  eaeh   18  » 

1  neek  of  17  lb.   17  „ 

Feet   S  f, 

Head   8  „ 


totaL  110  » 


As  the  answers  were  in  general  favourable,  the 

necessary  measures  were  taken  for  the  purchase  of 
reindeer  and  reindeer  moss  ;  the  reins,  to  the  number 
of  forty,  from  Kautokeino,  after  an  attempt  to  procure 
Samoyede  reins  from  the  east  side  of  the  White  Sea 
had  been  f(jund  attended  with  too  great  difficulties  ;  the 
reindeer  moss  partly  from  Norway,  partly  from  the 
district  of  Orebro  in  Sweden,  the  latter  costing  one 
Swedish  crown  (about  1^.  Id)  per  sack  when  well 
compressed.    The  numl>er  of  sacks  was  about  3,000. 

The  new  Polar  Expedition  obtained  fiom  the  Swedish 
Government,  on  an  application  being  made  by  Norden- 
skiold,  not  only  a  grant  of  15,000  Swedish  crowns,  but 
also  the  use  of  the  mail  steamer  Polhem  and  the  brig 
GUkdan  suitably  manned  and  equipped.    The  large 
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quantity  of  reindeer  moss  that  had  to  be  conveyed  to 
Spitzbergen  necessitated  the  hiring  of  anotlicr  steamer,  * 
the  Onkel  Adam  of  Gothenburg.  The  Polhcm  was 
built  for  carrying  the  mails  in  the  Baltic  during  the 
winter,  of  excellent  Swedish  plates,  and  had  a  high 
pressure  engine  of  sixty  horse-power.  On  board  this 
vessel,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
L.  Palandcr  and  was  manned  by  sixteen  man-of-war's 
men  from  Karlskrona,  were,  along  with  Nordcnskiold, 


THX  POUIEM. 


chief  of  the  expedition  in  its  entirety.  Dr.  A.  Envall, 
medical  officer,  E.  Parent,  lieutenant  in  the  Italian 
marine,  who  took  part  in  the  expedition  at  the  special 
request  of  the  Italian  Government,  A.  Wijkander, 
physicist,  from  the  University  of  Lund,  and  F.  R. 
Kjellman,  botanist,  from  the  University  of  Upsala.  The 
expedition  was  well  provided  with  meteorological,  mag- 
netic, astronomical,  and  physical  instruments,  togelliei: 
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with  sounding  and  dredging  apparatus,  au  abuudant 
zoological  equipment,  three  observatories  made  at  Stock- 
holm, and  a  library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes,  of 
which  part  was  provided  by  the  Governor  of  Gothenburg, 
Count  Ebrensviird. 

The  Polhem  and  the  Gladan  started  from  Gothen- 
burg together  on  the  4th  July.     The  former,  which 


)  I 
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called  at  various  Norwegian  ports,  reached  Tromsoc  on 
the  13th  July.  The  latter  sailed  direct  to  Spitzbergen. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Polhem  at  Tronisoe,  the  Amiral 
TcgetiJioff^  the  vessel  of  the  Austrian-TTungarian  polar 
expedition,  was  found  lying  in  tlie  harbour,  from  whidi 
it  sailed  the  following  night. 
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Tbcy  remaiDcd  for  more  than  a  fortnight  at  Tromsoe, 

fur  tlie  piirpoiie  of  cum  pletiiig  the  pivparations  which 
the  prolonged  absence  coiitemplat<;(l  rendered  iiecessiary. 
]>iiiiag  their  8tay  was  observed  the  thousand  year  festival 
of  Norway — ^the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  ilat'lstjord,  which  had  as  its  result  the  iiiiii)H  into  one 
comniuuity  of  the  various  more  or  less  imlepeudcnt  tribes 
which  previously  possessed  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
among  tbem.  The  Polhem  started  on  her  voynge  on  the 
morning  of  the  2l8t  July,  and  on  thr  evt'uing  of  the 
23rd  was  ofi  Bear  Ishmd,  which  however  was  concealed 
by  a  thick  mist,  so  that  a  contemplated  landing  could 
not  be  darried  out.  On  the  25th,  South  Cape,  the 
.  southernmost  point  of  S|titzbcrg('n,  was  sighted,  and 
Nordenskiold  and  some  of  his  companions  landed  on 
this  little  visited  spot,  but  without  being  able  to  fix.  its 
exact  position  by  taking  a  solar  observation  as  he  had 
intrn(lt'(l.  On  the  2Gth  the  PolltOH  anchored  in  Advent 
Bay,  which  rtiidiizcons  tlic  Uhulan  had  readied  three 
days  before,  and  fell  in  besides  with  the  Minter,  a 
steamer  belonging  to  a  Swedish  company  that  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  coprolite  bed  at 
Cape  Thurdsen. 

After  exploring  Dickson  Bay,  the  most  easterly  of  the 
two  arms  into  which  North  Fjord,  one  of  the  two  main 
divisions  of  Ice  Fjord,  divides  itself,  the  Polite m  witli 
the  Oladan  in  tow  left  Advent  Bay  and  on  the  2nd 
August  both  vessels  anchored  in  Green  Harbour.  Hero 
Nordenskiold  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  the 
stratum  containing  tertiary  fossils  which  had  been  found 
here  during  preceding  expeditions  was  so  disintegrated 
and  washed  away  that  it  was  impossible  to  coUect  any 
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remaina  wortH  spealdDg  of  without  lemoviDg  considerable 

quantities  of  earth.  lie  found  instead  a  number  of 
fossil  plants  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation.  Kjellman 
and  Wijkander,  in  the  meantime^  visited  Coal  Bay,  the 
fonner  with  the  view  of  finding  the  place  where  the 
Dwarf  Biroh  had  been  discovered  in  1870  by  Nathorst 
and  Wilander.  After  a  long  fruitless  search,  after  all 
hope  of  iinding  it  was  given  up  and  the  return  to  the 
boat  commenced,  its  dark  green  leaves  were  at  last 
observed  projecting  from  the  surrounding  moss.  Tlic 
dwarf  birch  found  here,  the  Betula  nanciy  var,  relicta^ 
Th.  Fries,  is  believed  to  be  a  survival  from  the  time 
when  Spitsbergen  possessed  a  finer  and  wanner  climate 
than  now.  Its  height,  as  found  here,  did  not  exceed 
two  feet,  the  thickest  stem  being  from  two  to  three  lines 
in  diameter.  After  the  return  to  Sweden  it  was  found  by 
the  help  of  the  microscope  that  a  stem  of  this  thickness 
was  about  eighty  j'cars  old.  The  yearly  rings  were  ex- 
ceedingly thin  and  faintly  marked  in  several  specimens, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  stem,  altogether  indistinguish- 
able. A  well-grown  beautifully  flowering  specimen  of 
the  Cardamine  pratenaiii  also  rewarded  the  search  of  the 
botanist^  a  Jind  which  was  specially  welcome,  because 
this  plants  though  pretty  widely  distributed,  is  seldom 
found  in  flower  on  Spitsbergen. 

Leaving  Green  Harbour  on  the  4th  August,  the 
Folhem  proceeded  on  her  voyage  with  the  Gladan  in 
tow,  passing  through  the  sound  between  Prince  Charles 
Foreland  and  the  mainland  and  anchoring  on  the 
7th  in  Fair  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
chronometers  at  the  place  where  Sabine  and  his  com- 
panions spent  three  weeks  in  1823,  canying  on  a  series 
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of  physical  nivl  astronomical  observations.  The  place 
which  is  situated  on  the  south-westem  ehore  of  the 
inner  Norway  island  still  bears  the  name  of  Sabine's 
observatory,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  great  number 
of  stones  collected  in  a  circle.  Next  day  Fair  Haveu 
was  left  and  the  coarse  shaped  for  Pany  Island,  bat 
an  impassable  belt  of  closely  packed  drift-ice  was  met 
with,  and  the  vessels  had  to  turn  southwards. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Welcome  Point,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  9th  of  Aagost^  they  fell  in  with  a  Norwegian  vessd, 
from  the  crew  of  which  they  received  the  unweleome 
news  that  the  state  of  the  ice  to  the  north  of  Spitz- 
bergen  was  worse  thuu  it  had  been  for  many  years, 
that  their  vessel  had  lain  three  weeks  shat  np  in 
Liefde  Bay,  and  that  the  sea  to  the  eastward  was 
filled  with  closely-packed  drift-ice,  through  which  it 
was  impossible  to  force  a  passage.  The  FoUiem  and 
the  Oladan,  fearing  to  be  frozen  in»  retained  to  Fair 
Haveu  to  await  the  dispersion  of  the  ice  by  a  favour- 
able wind.  During  this  enforced  delay,  Wijkander 
carried  on  a  series  of  magnetic  observations  at  Sabine's 
observatory.  Astronomical  observations  were  also  made, 
and  two  and  sometimes  three  boats  were  at  work  dredg- 
ing from  morning  till  night.  It  ought  also  to  be 
mentioned  that  on  the  driit-ice  which  the  Polhem  had 
encoonteied  a  short  time  before,  Nordenskiold  had 
fonnd  small  qnanties  of  dost  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  discovered  in  the  snow  during  a  snow-storm  at 
Stockholm  in  December  1871.  This  dust,  which  he 
believes  to  be  of  cosmic  origin,  contains  metallic  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  colloid  organic 
substance.    ''However  small  and  inconsiderable  the 
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quantity  of  this  substance  may  be  in  proportion  to 
the  snow  or  water  falling  at  the  same  time,  "  lie  writes, 
"it  may  yet  play  an  importaut  part  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  for  example,  by  means  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
which  it  contains  it  may  restore  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
impoveriBhed  by  repeated  harvests.  This  observation 
ought  also  to  be  of  great  importance  for  the  theory 
of  meteors,  of  the  aurora,  &c.  Perhaps  we  should 
inquire  whether  in  this  phenomenon  we  are  to  seek 
the  explanation  of  the  abundance  in  which  magnesia, 
which  occurs  plentifully  in  meteorites,  is  found  to  exist 
in  certain  distinct  geological  districts,  and  if  an  increase 
of  the  earth's  ma.ss,  which  is  certainly  minute,  but  w'hich 
is  going  on  continuously,  ought  not  to  produce  very 
considerable  changes  in  the  geological  theories  now 
prevailing,  which  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
globe  is  as  nearly  as  possible  unaltered  in  ma^s  since 
the  first  "Occurrence  of  plants  and  animals,  and  that 
the  geological  changes  have  always  depended  on  changes 
of  distribution  in  the  mass  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  never  upon  the  arrival  from  without  of  new 
constructive  material  for  our  globe.*' 

On  the  13th  August  the  Onkel  Adam  arrived  from 
Tromsoe,  laden  with  coal  and  reindeer  moss,  and  havinir 
on  board  the  forty  reindeer  for  the  journey  over  the 
ice  an<l  four  Lapps,  Nils,  Mickel,  John,  and  Anders, 
who  had  been  hired  to  take  chatge  of  the  reindeer  and 
who  had  with  them  two  dogs,  Runn  and  Kepp.  The 
reins  had  stood  the  voyage  well. 

All  the  three  vessels  of  the  expedition  being  thus 
assembled,  another  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  the 
ice,  but  without  success.    Returning  to  Fair  Haven» 
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the  Teindeer  were  landed  on  the  inner  Norway,  the 

I.;i|>j)s  accompanying  them  and  pitching  a  tent.  The 
reins  appeared  to  thrive  well  on  their  scanty  provender 
of  lichens  mixed  witli  a  few  stalks  of  grass. 

The  weather  continuing  unfavourable,  calms  alter- 
nating with  northerly  wiiuLs,  part  of  the  lading  of 
the  Otikd  Adam  was  discharged,  and  she  was  sent  to 
meet  the  Swedish  company's  steamer  Mimer,  that  had 
been  despatched  to  Tromsoe  to  bring  stores  for  the  ex- 
pedition from  thence  to  the  so-called  Swedish  colony 
Cape  Thordsen.  On  the  17th  August  a  Norwegian 
fishing  steamer,  named  the  Spitzbergen,  on  her  way 
south  from  Liefde  Bay,  where  she  had  lain  shut  in 
by  ice  five  weeks,  arrived.  The  captain  reported  that 
towards  the  east  the  ice  still  lay  packed  close  along  the 
coast,  and  that  six  fishing  vessels  were  shut  in  by  it  in 
Hinloopcn  Strait  and  Wijde  Bay, 

Another  attempt  was  made  on  the  27th  August  by 
the  Polhem  and  Gladan,  to  force  a  passage  eastwards, 
but  ofi*  the  mouth  of  Red  Bay  a  fishing  steamer  was 
met  with,  whose  captain  reported  that  the  state  of  the 
ice  was  almost  unchanged,  and  that  he  had  required 
fourteen  days  to  come  from  tiinloopen.  The  expedition 
accordingly  returned  to  Fair  Haven,  landing  the  rein- 
deer which  had  previously  been  taken  on  board,  but 
this  time  on  the  mainiaud,  where  the  pasture  was 
better,  and  they  were  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
fSdling  down  the  mountain  sides^ 

On  the  29th  August,  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  arrived 
in  Fair  Haven,  which  turned  out  to  be  the  Scimson 
belonging  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  who  was  on  board, 
and  returning  firom  his  second  voyage  of  exploration 
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and  sport  to  the  high  north.  The  vessel  came  now 
from  Wijde  Bay  where  she  had  lain  five  weeks  shut 
in  by  ice,  and  had  required  twelve  days  to  come  to 
Fair  Haven,  though  the  distance  between  the  two 
places  is  only  a  few  English  miles.  Mr.  Smith  received 
his  visitors  from  the  PoViem  with  great  kindness, 


TUX  OUiDkS. 


and  next  day  himself  visited  the  vessels  of  the  expedi- 
tion, showing  a  deep  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and 
expressing  his  approval  of  the  plans  and  equipment. 
Before  he  parted  from  the  Swedes  he  gave  them  to 
understand  that  he  would  be  among  the  first  who 
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would  look  for  them  next  summer.  Thus  they  separated 
from  the  man  *'  who,"  says  the  narrator  of  the  expedi- 
tion, "  was  to  render  it  so  great  a  service,  and  bind 
its  members  to  him  for  ever  in  the  bond  of  gratitude 
and  attachment"  The  same  day  (dOth  August)  the 
Samson  saOed  from  Fair  Haven  to  the  north-west  for 
the  edge  of  the  ice  to  huut  seals  and  Polar  bears. 

It  appeared  now  impossible  to  reach  the  Seven  Islands 
according  to  the  original  plan,  but  still  some  advance 
towards  them  might  be  made.  Leaving  Lieutenant 
von  lioiten  and  four  men  In  hind  to  assist  in  tiikini^  the 
reindeer  on  board  the  Onkd  Adam  when  she  should 
arrive,  the  two  consort  vessels  again  left  Fair  Haven 
on  the  1st  September,  pjissiiig  Verlegen  Hook  and 
affording  those  on  board  a  view  of  the  cold,  icy 
glacier-fiUed,  stormy  Hioloopen  Strait,  a  broad  sound 
between  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  Spitzbexgen 
group.  West  Spitzbergeu  and  North-East  Land.  The 
course  was  now  shaped  to  the  northward  and  at  the 
latitude  of  Low  Island,  viz.,  80*"  5'  N.,  the  edge  of 
the  ice  was  met  with  and  its  nature  was  found  to 
be  such  as  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of  reaching  the 
•Seven  Islands.  The  ice  formed  a  continuous  sheet  of 
considerable  thickness  which  appeared  likely  to  stand 
many  a  storm,  before  it  was  broken  up  and  dispersed. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  enter  Murchison  Bay, 
and  finding  that  Treurenberg  Bay  was  partially  filled 
with  ice,  Mussel  Bay  was  chosen  as  the  winter  quarters 
of  the  e2^»edition,  and  was  entered  by  the  vessels  on 
the  3rd  September.  No  sooner  had  they  anchored  than 
Nordenskiold  and  Palander  went  on  shore  to  choose 
a  site  for  the  building  that  was  to  be  erected.  A 
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suitable  one  Wiis  fioon  found,  flat,  liigh-lying,  dry, 
gravelly,  and  of  a  sufficiently  large  area.  The  work 
of  unloadino:  the  vessels  and  of  erecting  the  wooden 
building  in  which  the  expedition  was  to  winter  im- 
mediately commenced.  This  building  was  fifty  feet 
long,  thirty-eight  feet  broad,  and  nine  feet  high  in  the 
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side- walls.  It  wa.s  completed  on  the  10th  of  September, 
by  which  date  the  observatories  were  also  finished. 
These  were  three  in  number,  magnetioal,  meteorological 
and  astronomical.  Observations  on  the  tides  were  also 
to  be  carried  on. 

On  the  Cth  September  the  Onkel  Adam  arrived. 
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bringing  with  her  various  rarities,  such  as  newspapers 

a  month  old,  iK)tatocs  of  tlic  year's  growth,  and  some 
salmon  newly  taken  in  L  e  Fjord,  but  also  the  unwel- 
come news  that  the  leader  of  the  colonisation  project 
had  found  himself  compelled  hy  unforeseen  circum- 
stances to  stop  all  work  there,  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  wintering,  and  to  return  with  all  his  men  to  Norway 
or  Sweden,  after  a  dwelling-house  had  been  erected 
at  Cape  Thordsen  and  partly  furnished,  and  rarious 
other  work  conipleted.  Part  of  the  stoek  of  pro- 
visions, a  quantity  of  coal,  wood,  &<•.,  had  been  left 
behind.  Captain  Clase  had  providently  purchased  on 
account  of  the  Onkel  Adam  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions,  and  the  whole  stock  of  medicines.  The 
Otikel  Adam's  cargo  was  now  dincharged  with  all 
speed,  the  reindeer  being  first  placed  on  the  island 
on  which  the  building  was  erected,  and  afterwards 
on  the  mainland,  where  according  to  the  Lapps'  state- 
ment, there  was  good  and  pretty  abundant  pasture 
for  them  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Lapps  were 
'  furnished  with  fowling-pieces,  and  promised  a  fixed  sum 
for  every  ])tarmigan  they  brought  in.  Several  members 
of  the  expedition  also  went  out  shooting,  and  before 
the  polar  night  began  and  darkness  put  an  end  to 
all  sport,  from  150  to  200  ptarmigan  were  killed. 

The  time  for  the  return  of  the  GUidan  and  the 
Oidcel  Adam  had  arrived.  The  preparations  were 
complete.  The  members  of  the  wintering  expedition 
had  written  their  home  letters,  the  botanist  had  packed 
his  collections,  the  geologists  had  sent  their  specimens 
to  serve  as  ballast,  the  warmest  wishes  that  their 
returning  friends  might  have  a  pleasant  voyage  had 
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been  expressed,  when  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of 
September,  the  time  fixed  for  the  dcjuirture,  a  violent 
storm  commenced.  It  come  on  so  unexpectedly,  with* 
out  previous  warning,  and  nearly  from  its  beginning 
in  80  full  strength  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  A'essels  getting  out  to  s^a  and  there  contending  with 
it.  There  was  notliing  else-  to  be  done  but  to  keep 
the  ships  from  driving  on  land,  and  to  wait  till  the 
storm  should  subside.  But  soon,  and  not  unexpectedly, 
the  cry  was  heard  from  the  crow's  nest,  "  The  ice 
comes,''  and  in  a  short  time  the  vessels  lay  in  its 
cold  embrace;  by  noon  of  that  unfortunate  day  no 
opening  big  enough  for  a  yawl,  much  less  for  a  vessel 
of  ordinary  size,  coukl  l)e  discovered,  either  in  tlio 
sea  or  in  the  bay ;  everywhere  there  appeared  the 
white,  closely-packed  ice. 

Was  this  ice  to  be  speedily  dispersed,  or  was  it  to 
imprison  the  vessels  the  wliule  winter  ?  This  was  the 
question  now  eagerly  discussed,  and  the  experience  of 
the  expedition  of  1868  was  relied  upon  in  support  of 
the  more  favourable  conclusion.  A  very  impleasant 
period  of  suspense  followed,  ^luch  snow  fell,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  went  down  on  the  2Dth  Sep- 
tember at  4  o'clock  p.m.  to  — 27*5°  C,  and  on  land 
to  nearly  —  29*  C.  The  snow  that  had  fellen,  con- 
verted into  sludge  by  contact  with  water,  froze  and 
cemented  the  ice-blocks  into  a  coherent  mass  which  it 
did  not  appear  likely  could  be  broken  up  before  the 
spring  equinoctial  storms.  The  necessary  preparations 
for  the  wiuterincr  of  all  the  vessels  had  betnm  to  be 
made,  when  on  the  SOth  September,  just  as  the  sun 
went  down,  six  men  were  seen  approaching.   In  other 
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circumstances,  tbis  would  have  occasioned  gladness,  now 
the  meeting  was  looked  forward  to  with  apprehension. 
For  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  divine  who  the 
visitors  were,  and  wliat  was  the  object  of  their  visit. 

The  reality  surpassed  the  worst  foreboding.  It  was 
not  that  one  or  two  vessels  had  been  overtaken  and 
shnt  in  by  the  ice;  this  hard  fate  had  befallen  no 
fewer  than  six.  The  men  sent  fruni  these  ves-sels,  one 
from  each,  stated  that  they  and  their  comrades  hud 
been  employed  during  the  later  part  of  the  summer,  in 
Hinloopen  Strait,  in  hunting  seals,  walruses,  and  bears 
with  fair  success.  Some  of  ihem  had  h^ft  Hinloopen 
before  the  IGth  September,  and  betaken  themselves  to 
Wijde  Bay  to  hunt  reindeer,  for  which  this  was  the 
best  season.  The  rest  had  left  Hinloopen  on  the  16th, 
but  had  been  overtaken  by  the  ice.  Four  of  the  vessels 
lay  shut  in  at  Grey  Hook,  two  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Welcome  Point  The  crews  of  the  vessels  numbered 
fifty-eight  men,  among  whom  was  the  veteran  Mattilas, 
who  had  now  ploughed  the  waves  of  tlie  Arctic  Ocean 
for  forty-two  summers.  In  1864,  he,  along  with  thirty- 
six  like  himself  —  shipwrecked  walrus-hunters,  were 
rescued  by  the  Swedish  expedition  of  that  year  from  an 
enforced  wintering  on  Spitzbergen,  and  carried  to  Norway. 
His  great  age  and  occasional  ill-health  had  prevented 
him  from  visiting,  as  he  wished,  the  expedition,  with 
whose  chief  he  had  long  been  acquainted.  The 
walrus-hunters  had  a  quite  inconsiderable  stock  of 
provisions,  which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  eke  out  by 
hunting,  so  as  to  keep  them  alive  till  the  beginning  of 
December.    Afl;er  that,  death  by  hunger  stared  tbem 
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in  the  face  if  they  could  obtain  no  assistance  from 
the  expedition. 

The  position  wiis  most  heartrending.  The  Swedes 
numbered  sixty-seven  men,  and  it  was  ascertained, 
that  hy  leducing  the  rations  to  two-thirds,  the 
provisions  might  be  made  to  last  till  relief  could  come 
from  Sweden.  To  refuse  help  was  impossible,  but 
the  attempt  to  feed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men 
with  provisions  which  were  too  scanty  for  sixty- 
seven  could  scarcely  have  but  one  result,  to  involve 
the  whole  in  a  common  fate.  From  one  quarter,  how- 
ever, help  seemed  possible.  Captain  Cla.sc  had  brought 
information  that  at  Cape  Thordsen  in  Ice  Fjord  there 
was  a  stock  of  provisions.  It  was  accordingly  proposed 
to  the  walrus-hunters  tliat  a  number  of  them  should 
attempt  to  reach  Cape  Thordsen,  cither  by  land  or  sea. 
To  this  they  agreed.  But  if  a  third  should  go  and 
succeed  in  reaching  their  destination,  the  number  of 
those  left  behind  would  still  be  too  great.  There  was 
little  to  be  hoped  for  ^m  iiuntini;.  Perhaps  in  their 
extremity,  the  reindeer  moss  might  be  converted  into  a 
substitute  for  bread.  The  Swedes  did  not  conceal  from 
themselves,  nor  from  the  walrus-hunters,  that  their  pro- 
spects were  exceedingly  gloomy,  and  the  result  beyond 
calculation.  "But  the  requirements  of  reason  and 
humanity,"  says  the  narrative,  **were  met  It  re- 
mained to  us  all  only  to  meet  our  fate  like  men,  with 
trust  in  the  guidance  of  a  higher  power,  and  with 
vigorous  efforts  on  our  part  to  endeavour  to  conquer 
our  difficulties." 

A  council  was  held  by  Nordcnskiold,  von  Krusen- 
stjema  and  Palander,  and  they  agreed  to  send  to  the 
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captains  of  the  imprisoned  vessels,  a  dof'ument  pro- 
mising thcni  all  the  a-ssisUmce  in  .their  power.  This 
document  was  first  read  to  the  six  men  who  had  been 
sent  as  a  deputation,  and  the  reading  of  it  caused  a 
gleam  of  hope  and  satisfaction  to  spread  over  their 
countenaiu  es.  They  left  on  the  Ist  October  with  hearts 
visibly  lighter  than  when  they  arrived. 

As  misfortunes  never  come  single,  the  storm  of  the 
16th  September,  and  the  shutting  in  of  the  vessels  con- 
yet|uent  upon  it,  were  soon  followed  by  another,  whi<*h  was 
fatal  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  original  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition. During  a  violent  snowstorm,  while  the  four 
Lapps  were  drinking  coffee  in  their  tent,  the  reindeer 
made  their  escape  and  were  never  seen  or  heard  of 
more.  The  storm  prevented  the  sound  of  the  bells 
which  some  of  them  bore  from  being  heard,  and  their 
footprints  in  the  snow  were  immediately  effaced  by  the 
furious  blast.  The  Lapps  were  exceedingly  grieved  at 
what  had  happened,  and  declared  their  willingness  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  recover  the  runaways.  But  not 
the  sliffhtest  trace  of  them  could  be  discovered  cither 
then  or  afterwards.  The  only  supposition  that  could  be 
hazarded  was,  that  they  had  perished  in  the  crevasses 
of  the  inland  ice.  One  indeed  returned  after  a  week's 
absence  quite  unexpectedly,  with  a  large  gaping  wound 
in  hia  back,  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  a  piece  of 
rock  rolling  down  some  mountain  side.  The  rein  was 
tied  to  the  comer  of  a  house  and  fed  with  reindeer  moss. 
The  wound  was  washed  and  covered  with  a  piece  of 
reindeer  skin  and  speedily  healed.  The  loss  of  the 
reindeer  was  not  only  regretted  as  deranging  tbe  plan 
of  the  expedition,  but  as  depriving  it  of  a  supply  of 
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fresh  meat,  of  the  greatest  importance  if  scurvy  should 
break  out. 

On  the  1st  October  the  building  on  land  was  occupied, 
and  next  morning,  Palander  after  a  short  religious  ser- 
vice, addressed  his  men  mustered  in  the  hall,  reviewing 
the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place,  telling  them  that 
on  their  behaviour  depended  the  saving  of  many  lives 
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from  death  b}''  starvation,  impressing  on  them  the 
necessity  of  patiently  submitting  to  unavoidable  priva- 
tions, and  of  carefully  observing  the  winter  regimen 
that  had  been  fixed  upon,  on  which  observance  a  for- 
tunate issue  in  great  part  depended,  concluding  with 
a  "  God  save  King  and  Country,"  in  which  all  joined 
with  one  accord.    All  were  now  busy  in  getting  their 
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new  dwelling  in  order,  and  the  bustle  Wiis  so  inspiriting, 
that  the  merry  jests  and  salvos  of  laughter  could  scarcely 
have  been  believed  to  come  from  men  whose  prospects  of 
surviving  the  winter  were  exceedingly  doubtful. 

Soon  after  the  removal,  two  wild  reindeer  were  shot. 
Their  forms  appeared  colossal  when  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  tame  reindeer  to  which  the  Swedes  had  been 
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accustomed.  They  were  reins  in  winter  dress.  The 
whole  body  was  covered  with  a  very  close  winter  coat  of 
hair,  several  inches  thick.  The  head  nearly  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  neck,  was  short  and  thick,  with 
broad  nose,  and  eyes  only  visible  on  careful  scrutiny. 
The  trunk  appeared  shapeless,  and  the  legs  short  and 
clumsy.     This  peculiar  shapeless  appearance  is  owing 
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not  merely  to  the  coat  of  long  hair,  but  also  to  the 
•thick  layer  of  fat  by  which  at  tliis  season  the  whole 
mass  of  muscle  in  the  rein  is  suironnded.  It  is  indeed 
surprising  how  this  animal  can  collect  such  a  mass 
of  fat  in  Spitzbcrgen,  where  the  vegetation  is  so  scanty 
and  the  summer  so  short.  In  spring,  even  in  the  end 
of  June,  they  are  only,  as  people  say,  skin  and  bone ; 
but  in  autumn,  by  the  end  of  August,  and  throughout 
September,  they  resemble  fat  cattle,  and  have  their  flesh 
80  surrounded  and  impregnated  with  fat,  that  it  is  for 
many  nearly  uneatable. 

Other  three  wild  reins  were  soon  after  shot  by  the 
Lapps  when  out  searching  for  the  tame  reindeer.  They 
saw  no  other  animals  but  some  ptarmigan,  a  mountain- 
fox,  and  an  eider. 

On  the  22nd  October,  Palander  with  five  companions, 
started  on  an  excursion  with  the  view  of  visiting  the 
imprisoned  Norwegian  vessels.  They  took  with  them 
an  ice-boat,  a  sledge,  and  provisions  for  fourteen  days. 
On  the  third  day  they  reached  Grey  Hook,  and  found 
four  of  the  frozen-in  vessels  lying  close  together  near 
the  beach,  with  a  close  broad  belt  of  blocks  of  ice  five 
to  six  f&thoms  high  thrown  up  on  a  shallow ;  beyond 
this,  the  ice  was  of  comparatively  inconsiderable  dimen- 
sions. The  walrus-hunters  were  of  opinion  that  even  if 
storms  during  winter  should  break  up  the  rest  of  the  ice, 
this  belt  would  withstand  them  aU,  and  not  be  dispersed 
till  the  summer  sun  exerted  its  consuming  power  upon  it. 
Before  then  they  thought  that  the  vessels  could  not  be 
liberated.  The  other  two  vessels  lay  about  sixty-six 
miles  west  at  Welcome  Point  On  the  17th  October, 
seventeen  men  fiK>m  the  vessels'  crews  taking  a  boat 
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with  them,  hiul  goue  over  the  ice,  hoping  to  find  open 
water  at  the  Norway  Islands.  In  that  event  they  in- 
tended to  proceed  in  the  boat  to  Ice  Fjord,  and  take 
up  their  quarters  in  tlie  house  that  had  l)oen  built  at 
(Jape  Thordsen  and  was  now  unoccupied.  The  meu  who 
remained,  stated  that  their  provisions  would  not  last 
longer  than  to  the  middle  of  November,  and  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  join  the  expedition  a  fortnight  sooner 
than  the  time  agned  on,  promising  to  leave  a  fort- 
night earlier  in  spring,  when  they  might  more  easily 
8uj)port  themselves  by  hunting,  than  in  the  dark  montli 
of  Novcniltfi-.  To  show  how  unusual  the  state  of  the 
ice  was,  it  may  be  stated  that  Mattilas,  the  tSpitzbergeu 
veteran,  whose  forty-second  visit  this  was,  in  every 
previous  visit  had  returned  to  Norway  in  autumn,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  that  he  frequently  started  on  his 
homeward  voyage  later  than  this  year.  In  1871,  for 
example,  he  did  not  leave  North  £ast  Land  till  the  16th 
October. 

The  party  left  (irey  TTook  on  the  25th  October,  and 
reached  Polhem  (for  so  the  settlement  on  land  was  called, 
after  the  ship)  on  the  26th,  making  the  journey  home- 
ward in  fifteen  and  a  half  hours,  the  outward  journey 
having  occupied  twenty. 

Winter  began  to  set  in  now  with  severity.  The 
flocks  of  birds  had  gradually  diminished  in  number; 
some  eider  ducks,  whose  young  were  not  sooner  strong 
enough  to  undertake  the  long  journey  southward,  being 
the  last  to  leave.  They  maintained  themselves  in  a 
lagoon,  at  the  bottom  of  Mussel  Bay,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strong  current,  was  still  partially  free  of 
ice.    By  the  end  of  October  the  only  winged  creature 
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visil)lo  wen'  a  f<'\v  fruillemots,  which  now  and  then  were 
seen  iiyiiig  singly  over  the  bay,  coming  from  the  north, 
where  probably  every  opening  between  the  ice-blocks 
had  not  yet  been  fiY>zen  over.  They  l»egan,  however, 
day  by  day,  to  be  more  rare.  Ofcasionally  there  was 
heard  the  cry  of  an  ivory-gull,  "  which"  says  the  writer 
of  the  nanative,  though  not  melodious,  was  pleasant  to 
us,  because  it  was  a  token  of  life,  showing  that  we  were 
not  altoorethcr  deserted,  and  because  it  broke  the  silence 
whicli  had  begun,  and  which  the  seldomcr  it  was  broken, 
was  all  the  more  remarkable  and  impressive."  The  tem- 
perature now  became  pretty  stead} ,  the  thermometer  in 
general  showins:  about  —  20°  C  —  4°  F.  The  13th  October 
was  the  last  day  for  four  and  a  half  long  months  on 
which  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  was  visible.  Beckoning 
for  refraction,  the  sim  should  have  been  visible  till  the 
20th  of  Octolier,  but  the  mountain -chain  to  the  south  of 
Mussel  Bay,  cut  off  seven  days.  On  the  26th  of  October, 
artificial  light  was  required  the  whole  day  long,  but  out 
of  doors  it  was  still  possible  to  distinguish  one's  way. 

The  long  dreary  Polar  night  having  thus  set  in,  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  resources  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Expedition  should  be  husbanded  in  the  best 
way  possible,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  preserve  the 
health  of  its  members.  The  first  question  was  that  of 
food.  When  the  Folhem  left  Sweden  there  were  on  board 
provisions  for  twenty-two  men  for  eighteen  months.  The 
Gladan  having  on  board  two  officers,  two  subordinate 
officers,  and  twenty-one  seaman  and  boatmen,  had  jn-o- 
visions  for  about  six  months  on  leaving  Sweden.  The 
steamer  Onkel  Adam,  with  twelve  persons  on  board  besides 
the  captain,  one  of  whom  was  a  stewardess,  Amanda,  had. 
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when  she  came  to  Spitzbergen  in  September,  provisions 
for  only  a  few  weeks.  These  were  supplemented  by  the 
purchase  made  by  Captain  Clase  from  the  Ice  Fjord 

Company,  which  iiicluthHl  about  six  months'  provisions. 
It  was  resolved  to  give  the  Ouktl  Adam  in  addition  from 
the  Folhem's  stock,  a  certain  quantity  of  proyisions, 
chiefi}  }>  reserved,  as  only  a  small  quantity  of  these  could 
be  ol)taineJ  at  Ice  Fjord.  The  crews  of  the  Polltcin  and 
the  Glaclan  were  regarded  as  a  unit  In  the  end  of 
September  a  calculation  had  been  made  and  a  like 
ration  fixed  on  for  the  crews  of  both  vessels  to  be  in 
force  from  the  1st  October.  Tliis  was  of  course  con- 
siderably smaller  than  that  wtiich  had  been  originally 
settled  on.^ 

If  the  Norwegians,  as  was  daily  expected,  were  to 
make  their  aj)i)earance,  a  further  reduction  must  be 
made,  and  it  was  determined  to  prepare  for  such  an 
emergency  by  experimenting  on  the  reindeer  moss,  of 
which  there  was  a  large  stock  which  was  now  useless  for 
its  original  purpose.  An  attempt  w;is  made  to  bake 
bread  of  the  moss  mixed  with  Hour.  The  moss  was 
picked  and  carefully  freed  from  all  foreign  matter.  It 
was  then  boiled  some  minutes  to  get  rid  of  its  bitter 
taste.  In  this  way  part  of  its  nutritive  value  was  lost, 
but  this  was  unavoidable.  It  was  then  dried,  ground, 
or  powdered,  and  mixed  with  rye-flour  and  water.  The 
dourrh  thus  obtained  was  £srmented,  baked  in  thin  loaves 
and  fired,  Tlie  bread  looked  very  ^vell,  had  the  colour 
of  common  ryebread,  was  well  fermented,  &c  But  it 
had  a  veiy  bitter  taste,  though  not  in  so  high  a 
degree  but  that  it  was  quite  eatable.  After  being  a  little 

^  See  Dr.  Envall's  Report  in  Appendix 
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accustomed  to  it,  jiiul  especially  when  very  hungry, 
a  person  could  eat  it  with  relish. 

The  stock  of  suitable  clothing  was  amply  sufficient 
not  only  for  the  wintering  party,  but  for  all  on  board 
the  imprisoned  vessels. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  a  man-of-war  was  observed 
on  board  the  Gladan,  and  also  on  land  as  far -as  the 
scientific  character  of  the  expedition  permitted. 

The  scientific  work  carried  on  during  the  winter  was  the 
following  : — Complete  meteorological  observations  every 
hour  both  day  and  night ;  hourly  magnetical  observa- 
tions and  in  addition  five  minute  observations  twice 
a  month  on  the  1st  and  15th,  in  correspondence  with 
similar  observations  at  the  physical  institution  at  Upsala ; 
refraction,  pendulum,  and  other  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  observations  of  the  aurora,  and  its  spectrum,  of 
atmospheric  electricity,  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  sea,  and  tidal  observations;  zoological  re- 
searches by  dredging  under  the  ice,  and  in  connection 
with  these,  algological  studies. 

The  leisure  time  of  the  crew  was  principally  occupied 
with  reading,  but  also  with  various  games,  as  draughts, 
chess,  and  dominoes.  The  last  game  was  much  liked 
by  the  Lapps,  who,  at  the  beginning,  had  amused  them- 
selves nuirh  hy  playing  cards,  and  who  soon  picked  up 
the  simpler  rules  of  chess,  and  became  afterwards  assi- 
duous and  very  ingenious  chess-players.  They  also 
occupied  themselves  much  with  a  game  with  the  exact 
nature  of  which  the  Swedes  did  not  become  acquainted. 
The  apparatus  for  it  consisted  of  dice,  a  board  divided 
into  squares  like  a  draughtboard,  and  a  number  of  small 
wooden  figures  somewhat  resembling  cones,  which  were 
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jJaccd  on  tbe  outer  squares  of  the  board  aud  moved  ac- 
cording to  the  throw  of  the  dice.  The  whole — dice, 
cones,  and  board — ^were  made  hj  the  Lapps  themselves. 
Song,  mnsic,  and  sometimes  dancing,  shortened  many 
leisure  liours  for  the  men.  In  spring  there  were  ako 
games  in  the  open  air,  as  skating,  though  skating-ice 
was  not  so  common  as  might  have  been  expected. 

November  began  with  a  furious  storm,  and  during 
nearly  the  whoh'  month  vioh  nt  storms  raged  from  the 
south,  south-west,  aud  south-east  On  the  24th,  for 
instance,  there  was  a  snow-storm,  the  like  of  which  no 
member  of  the  expedition  could  remember  having  seen. 
The  ol nervations  were  completely  stopped,  and  it  was  a 
little  time  before  they  could  be  resumed,  as  the  damage 
done  had  first  to  be  repaired.  These  storms,  though  rather 
unpleasant,  were  welcomed  by  the  Swedes  as  tending 
to  open  a  way  for  the  reletise  of  the  Norwegian  vessels. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  was  the  most  suit^able  for 
driving  from  land  the  masses  of  ice  coUected  along  the 
coast,  and  it  appeared  almost  certain  that  in  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  there  was  still  open  water  north 
and  west  of  the  Norways,  and  that  the  ice  shutting  in 
the  two  vessels  lying  at  Welcome  Point  could  not  be  of 
any  great  extent.  The  fear  which  walrus  hunters 
generally  have  of  wintering  in  Spitzbergen  led  to  the 
oondttsion  that  if  both,  or  even  only  one,  of  these  vessels 
could  be  worked  out  into  open  water,  the  crews  of  the 
other  vessels  would  abandon  them,  if  they  were  still  shut 
in,  and  find  a  passage  in  one  or  both  of  the-  others  to 
Norway.  In  the  meantime  all  necessary  preparations 
were  made  for  their  reception.  The  steamer  Folhem 
was  assigned  to  them,  and  all  available  means  were  used 
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to  Miiike  llit'ir  quarters  as  couveuient,  warm,  aud  vvliolc- 
some  as  possible. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  there  was  found  to  be 
open  water  at  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  the 
house.  By  tlie  8th  aud  9th  tlic  edge  of  tht;  iee  could 
be  reached  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  arrival  of  the 
Norwegians  was  awaited  with  the  greatest  interest. 
TIh  y  were  to  arrive  on  the  10th  a<!Cording  to  the  agree- 
ment iiKide  with  Palander  at  Grey  Hook,  but  they  did 
not  come.  When  some  days  had  passed  and  the  weather 
continued  favourable  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  and 
the  open  water  came  still  nearer  the  coasts  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Swedes  began  gradually  to  sul)side,  and 
most  of  them  became  convinced  that  the  imprisoned 
vessels  had  got  out  to  sea,  aud  were  so  £Eur  on  their 
way  back  to  Norway. 

The  question  now  began  to  be  eagerly  discussed 
whether  the  Gladun  and  the  Onkel  Adam  should  return 
if  opportunity  offered.  The  difficulty  of  navigating  in 
the  darkness,  which  was  now  almost  continuous  and 
complete,  and  the  danger  of  being  again  beset  with  iee 
possibly  in  a  more  unfavourable  position,  were  urged 
against  the  return  of  the  vessels,  but  preparations  began 
to  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  conjuncture 
of  circumstances,  such  as  the  bay  being  free  of  ice,  the 
weather  steady,  aud  the  moon  ;d>ove  the  horizon. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  November  the  weather  was 
very  mild.  The  temperature  seldom  sank  to  -20*'C. 
and  was  often,  especially  on  stormy  days,  a  degree  or 
two  above  the  freezing  point.  Tn  September  the  winter 
promised  to  be  very  severe,  but  now  the  contrary 
appeared  probable. 
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"With  the  polar  niglit  in  all  its  dreary  length,"  saya 
Kjelhnan,  "  we  lirst  became  acquainted  during  the  last 
days  of  the  month.  Towards  the  end  of  it  the  sun 
was  indeed  far  below  our  hori»>n,  but  the  mild  light 
of  the  moon  dispersed  in  some  degree  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Never  had  this  heavenly  body  been  so 
dear  to  ns,  and  never  had  her  light  appeared  to  us  so 
strong  and  beautiful  as  when  she  now  held  back  the 
darkness  that  was  to  settle  over  the  region  where  we  had 
fixed  our  dwelling.  Long  shall  we  remember,  if  indeed 
we  ever  forget,  the  moonlight  November  days  at  Mussel 
Bay.  Certainly  we  shall  never  again  see  a  heaven  so 
beautiful  as  that  which  we  occasionally  had  an  opportunity 
of  gazing  at  with  deep  admiration.  Jt  was  sperially 
at  noon  that  it  wto  finest.  One  day  Nordenskiold  and 
I  walked  out  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  enjoy  near  at 
hand  the  sight  of  the  waves  dancing  in  joyous  motion 
and  the  ice  blocks  quietly  swimming  about.  Our  way 
was  over  the  ice,  and  walking  was  exceedingly  difficult 
When  we  reached  the  farthest  part  of  the  archipelago 
we  threw  ourselves  duwn  to  rest  and  take  a  view  of 
our  surroundings.  They  were  surprisingly  grand.  The 
south-western  part  of  the  vault  of  heaven  was  lighted  by 
the  circumpolar  full  moon.  In  the  flood  of  light  which 
streamed  out  from  her  there  swam  some  few  long  drawn 
out  clouds.  Kight  to  the  south  near  the  horizon  there 
Was  visible  a  flEunt  reddish  glimmer,  clearly  and  sharply 
distinguishable  from  the  white  moonlight.  Here  the  sun 
had  gone  down,  when  the  long  polar  night  began  ;  it  was 
the  last  glimpse  of  his  light  that  we  now  saw.  In  the 
south-east  some  few  rays  of  light  changing  every 
moment  in  strength,  colour,  and  position — in  fact,  tho 
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aurora  in  the  form  it  commonly  takes  here,  raised  them- 
selves towards  the  liorizon.  Al)Ove  our  heads  glows 
tlie  pole  star,  everywhere  over  the  sky  spai-kle  stars, 
darting  stronger  or  weaker,  differently  coloured  lights, 
and  on  the  north  or  north-eastern  horizon  rests  the 
deep  darkness  of  the  polar  night.  I  will  not  try  to 
paint  the  rich  changing  play  of  colour  and  the  chiar- 
oscuro full  of  effect  Add  to  this  glorious  heaven  a  wide- 
stretching  sea  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  the  white 
surface  of  Mussel  Bay  with  tlie  three  vessels  standing 
out  against  it,  the  dark  precijtitous  fell  sides  that  sur- 
round it,  and  the  little  building  on  land  from  whose 
every  window  lamplight  streams — and  the  main  points  of 
the  panorama  are  enumerated.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  noon  is  approaching ;  it  might  rather  be  taken  for  . 
evening,  a  quiet  winter  evening  in  the  country.  A 
grave  stillness  and  tranquillity  hangs  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Only  now  and  then  the  deep  silence  is  broken 
by  a  low  grating  sound.  It  is  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  ice  blocks  against  each  other,  when  they  are  moved 
by  the  swell." 

By  the  25th  November  there  were  only  about  100  feet 
between  the  Gladan  and  open  water,  but  on  the  27th 
the  moon  went  down  and  complete  darkness  supervened. 

Indeed,  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole  of  December 
and  January,  and  part  of  February,  the  aurora  was 
very  common,  but  in  general  its  light  was  too  feeble 
to  diminish  the  darkness  in  any  appreciable  degree.  It 

appeared  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  towards  all  jtoints 
of  the  compass,  but  principally  in  the  south.  It  seldom 
occurred  in  the  form  most  common  in  Sweden,  that  of  a 
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bow  formed  of  a  bundle  of  illuminated  rays  restiii!; 

on  II  dark  bed  of  cloud  or  iiiist,  but  most  fre(|ueiitly 
as  a  feebly-lightod  border  on  the  cloud  edges,  or  as 
long  fine  rays,  now  few  in  number  and  scattered, 
now  numerous,  and  in  that  case  generaUy  combining 
iu  the  zenith  to  form  a  more  or  lesn  complete 
corona.  Occasionally,  attain,  there  occurred  auroral 
bands,  broad,  strongly  illuminated,  difierently  coloured, 
and  folded  as  it  were  elegantly,  and  exceedingly 
beautiful.  They  lasted  only  a  little  while.  They 
were  specially  suitable  for  examiuing  the  grand 
phenomenon  in  question  by  spectrum  analysis,  and  this 
was  done  as  often  as  possible.  '  The  results  were 
given  by  Wijkander  on  his  return,  in  a  pajur 
entitled  "  Our  Norrskenets  Spektrum,"  published  in 
the  Ofvcrsigt  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Boyal  (Swe- 
dish) Academy  of  Sciences. 

Another  phenomenon  also  attracted  attention  at  this 
time.  The  beach  was  in  general  covered  with  snow 
drenched  with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  occa- 
sionally fell  to  -  10'2''O.  In  this  snow-sludge  a  large 
number  of  almost  microscopic  crUvStacea  maintained 
themselves,  giving  evidence  of  their  existence  by  an 
intense  bluish-white  light,  which  was  given  out  by  the 
sludge  when  it  was  touched,  and  which,  on  a  closer 
examination,  was  found  to  proceed  from  the  small 
organisms  in  (^^ucstion.  "It  produced,  indeed,"  says 
our  author,  '*  a  very  peculiar  impression  to  walk  along 
the  strand  on  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  for  at  every  step 
a  man  took  there  burst  out  on  all  sides  blui-ih-white 
flumes,  so  that  one  was  apt  to  fear  that  his  shoes  and 
clothes  would  take  fire. 
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"  Not  less  peculiar  was  it  on  a  quiet  day,  when  the 
sea  was  open  aud  calm,  to  walk  along  the  girdle  of  ice 
which  alurays  ran  along  the  strand.  For  every  wave 
as  it  rolled  forward  slowly  against  the  ice  girdle  emitted, 
at  the  moment  of  contact,  a  sharp  bluish-white  flash, 
which  for  a  moment  lighted  up  the  part  of  the  dark 
water-mirror  lying  nearest. 

*'We  collected  some  of  these  small  phosphorescent 
animals,  which  have  been  examined  after  our  return 
by  Professor  W.  Lilljeborg,  who  found  them  to  consist 
of  several  species  belonging  to  the  crustacean  order, 
Copepoda*  The  observation  is  certainly  of  great  in- 
terest, that  so-called  cold-blooded  animals — for  such  all 
Crustacea  are  known  to  be — can  retain  their  vital  power 
unimpaired,  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium  has  gone  down  to  10"*  C.  below  the  freezing 
point.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  their  stay 
in  the  cold  snow  sludge  may  certainly  he  considered 
occasional.  They  lived  principally  in  the  sea^water, 
and  with  it,  when  it  rose  at  flood,  they  were  earned 
up  among  the  snow  along  the  shore,  in  which  they 
were  left  when  ebb  began,  to  be  carried  away  with  the 
next  fiood-Ude,  or  at  least  warmed  up  by  the  rela- 
tively warm  sea-water.  If  in  this  way  these  Crustacea 
do  not  maintain  themselves  during  the  whole  winter  in 
a  medium  whose  temperature  is  several  degrees  under 
the  freezing-point,  they  must,  however,  be  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  enduring  for  some  time  a  compara- 
tively considerable  cold,  whence  it  seems  to  follow  that, 
if  they  continue  in  a  medium  whose  temperatiure  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  in  which  they  commonly 
live,  they  must  be  able  for  some  time  to  retain  in  their 
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interior  the  temperature  they  have  in  normal  circum- 
stances." 

On  the  30th  November  the  Oladan  lay  in  open  water, 

but  the  other  vessels  were  still  fast.  New  iee  soon 
began  to  form,  and  rapidly  increased  in  strength.  On 
the  8th  December  the  first  attack  of  scurvy  happened. 
The  patient  was  an  old  seaman,  who,  not  having  been 
accustomed  to  preserved  pruvi.sions,  had  eaten  only  salt 
meat.  With  change  of  diet  and  proper  treatment  the 
disease  abated.  On  the  11th  there  was  again  moon- 
light, which  was  very  agreeable  after  a  period  of  dark- 
ness so  deep  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  clioose 
his  way,  and  avoid  the  objects  that  lay  in  his  path  out 
of  doorSi  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  moonlight  by 
the  Polhem  towing  the  GUxdan  to  a  new  anchorage. 
The  Onkel  Adam  bad  previously  been  moved,  and  the 
vessels  were  now  all  within  a  few  feet  distance  from 
each  other.  When  the  ice  broke  again  they  would  ail 
undoubtedly  be  free  at  the  same  time.  Another  attack 
of  scurvy  having  taken  place.  Dr.  Envall  enjoined  on 
all  the  necessity  of  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and 
of  using  the  preserved  provisions,  which  were  thought 
in  general  not  to  be  much  relished.  On  the  20th  one 
of  the  boatmen,  w^ho  had  been  ill  some  days,  died  of 
pleurisy,  which  was  believed  to  be  due  to  scurvy 
and  of  pneumonia  concurring  with  it.  He  was  buried 
witJi  due  solemnity  on  the  22nd.  On  the  morning 
of  the  23rd  the  ice,  which  some  houi-s  before  had 
been  so  strong  that  artillery  might  Iiave  been  run  over 
it,  broke  up,  and  the  three  vessels  were  sgain  free, 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  moon  all  thoughts  of  an 
immediate  return  home  had  to  be  given  up. 

V  2 
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Christmas  or  Yule  Eve,  as  it  is  called  in  Scandinavia, 
was  celebrated  by  obsers'ing  the  customary  festivities. 
A  Christmas  tree,  "  Yule  fir,"  or  rather  Yule  pine," 
grandly  decorated,  with  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and 
Italian  flags  in  fraternal  combination  occupying  its  top, 
and  nearly  overloaded  with  the  "  yule  gifts  "  that  hung 
from  it^  branches,  was  the  principal  object  of  attraction. 


BURIAL  IN  80"  DVHINO  THB  PtIlJill  MOHT. 


The  yule  gifts  consisted  of  knives,  bnishes,  books,  pieces 
of  tobacco,  cigars,  pieces  of  soap,  &c.  Lotteries  were  held 
for  their  distribution,  every  person  having  three  or  four 
lots,  and  as  many  prizes,  the  lotteries  causing  the  greatest 
excitement.  The  Lapps,  who  had  never  seen  the  like 
before,  and  who  honoured  the  occasion  by  appearing  in 
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holiday  attire  of  vaiii gated  colours,  were  beside  them- 
sclvca  witli  gi*atiiicatiou  at  what  had  fallen  to  their  share. 
After  this  came  supper  with  the  national  ''lutfisk," 
and  the  "julgriR/'  which  was  eaten,  by  most  with  good 
a[»j)etite,  notwithsLiiiding  its  strong  train  oil  Havour. 
After  the  merriracDt  was  over  and  silence  had  succeeded 
the  meny  din,  the  thoughts  of  all  went  home  to  Sweden, 
to  the  comrades  and  friends  in  whose  company  Christ- 
luas  eve  was  wont  to  be  spent,  aiul  whom  they  knew  to 
be  full  of  concern  for  the  di&«aster  that  had  overtaken 
them.  Christmas  was  observed  with  due  solemnity,  as 
was  also  the  second  day  of  Christmas,  according  to 
the  national  i  ii.stoni. 

New  yrar's  evt;  was  celebrated  with  a  supper  on  laud, 
to  which  the  oiiicers  of  the  Gladan  and  the  Onhel  Adam 
were  invited.  When  it  was  over  some  fireworks  were  let 
off,  and  a  jjarting  salute  was  fired  to  the  year  1872, 
which  hiid  been  so  eveutful  to  the  members  of  the 
expedition. 

Meanwhile  the  men  were  employed  building  a  bath 

house  with  uiatcrial  liirnishcd  Ijy  a  Russian  hut  at  some 
distance,  but  this  turned  out  to  be  iusuthcieut,  and  the 
house  was  never  completed.  Then  an  exercise  house 
was  to  be  built  of  the  bags  of  mos8»  but  as  often  as  it 
nearcd  completion  some  alteration  reijuired  to  be  made 
oud  the  nearly  finished  house  had  to  be  }julled  down  and 
begun  anew.  It  was  next  determined  to  inclose  the 
building  with  a  wall  of  snow,  and  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  superior  as  a  building  material  to  moss  sacks.  Several 
snow  houses  were  afterwards  built,  one  of  which,  called 
the  crystal  palace,  from  the  splendour  of  its  architecture, 
wis  long  used  as  a  second  magnetic  observatory. 
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•  During  the  whole  winter  the  dredgings  carried  on 
without  intermission,  sometimes  in  open  water,  sometimes 
under  the  ice,  gave  suiiicient  occupation  to  Chnstian  and 
the  four  Lapps.  Without  doubt  the  constant  employment 
in  which  all  thus  shared  contributed  greatly  to  keep 
them  in  good  spirits,  and  to  prevent  them  from  suffering 
80  much  from  the  reduced  rations  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  repeated  outbreaks  of  scurvy,  amenable 
as  it  was  to  treatment,  showed  that  if  the  Norwegians 
had  been  obliged  to  join  the  expedition  the  result  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  been  that  the  greater  number,  if 
not  the  whole,  would  have  found  their  graves  on  the 
desolate  shores  of  Spitzbergen.  For  the  insufficiency  of 
rations  must  be  considered  the  main  cause  of  scurvy 
breaking  out  so  early  and  attacking  so  many  members  of 
the  expedition,  although  great  weight  ought  also  to  be 
given  to  the  depressing  efTect  of  the  long  darkness  and 
the  predisposing  iutluence  of  the  Arctic  regions. 

On  the  8th  Januaiy  the  thennometer  rose  in  the 
morning  from  —80*  and  —  32'  up  to  ~7*C.,  and  soon 
after  a  violent  S.E.  storm  began  to  blow,  which  in  a  few 
hours  cleared  Mussel  Bay  of  ice  and  set  the  vessels  free. 
Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  Folhem  going  north- 
wards to  find  out  where  the  edge  of  the  ice  was,  but 
before  they  could  be  completed  a  N.W.  storm  came  on 
and  the  vessels  were  again  frozen  in.  During  the  rest  of 
January  the  cold  was  inconsiderable,  the  wind  mostly 
from  the  south,  and  the  ice  in  the  bay  was  breaking  up. 
It  was  now  settled  that  as  soon  as  the  vessels  were  free 
they  shoidd  all  leave  Mussel  Bay,  the  Folhem  to  go  north- 
wards^  the  other  vessels  to  return  home.  On  the  29th 
January  the  whole  of  the  bay  was  free  of  ice,  and  the 
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eveQiug  of  that  day  was  fixed  for  the  departure,  but  the 
wind  rose  to  sach  a  height  that  it  had  to  be  deferred.  On 
the  30th  the  storm  continued  and  increased  in  violence. 
The  Polhem,  Gladan  and  Onkel  Adxim  were  all  like  to 
drive  on  land,  the  PoUiem  actually  running  aground  on  a 
sandbank  but  being  got  off  without  much  dilficulty. 
Soon  the  storm  subsided  and  the  members  of  the  expe- 
dition congratulated  each  other  on  their  escape  from  the 
dangers  that  had  threatened  them,  the  greatest  of  which 
was  the  loss  of  the  provisions  that  were  on  board  the 
vessels.  For  if  the  vessels  had  stranded,  the  greater  part 
of  the  provisions  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
lost  or  damaged,  and  the  Swedes  would  thus  have 
become  a  prey  to  starvation  and  to  death. 

On  the  '6th  February  lamp  light  could  first  be  dis- 
pensed with  at  noon,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  It  was 
not  until  the  13th  March  that  the  sun  was  visible.  On 
the  20  th  February  the  cold  reached  its  maximum,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  day  being  —  36^  the  minimum 
—  38*  C.  This  was  welcome  to  Wijkander,  who  intended 
to  make  observatious  on  rt 'fraction  at  a  very  low  tem- 
perature. Preparations  had  been  made  for  them,  and 
the  instrument  stood  waiting  the  opportunity  that  now 
offered.  Fortunately  the  cold  was  accompanied  with  a 
calm  and  clear  atmosphere.  Wijkander  remained  whole 
nights  in  his  observatory  bravely  defying  the  cold  and 
patiently  overcoming  the  many  difficulties  attending 
astronomical  observations  made  in  such  circumstances. 
In  the  cold  weather  the  work  out  of  doors  was  not 
stopped  and  the  dredgings  still  went  on,  it  being  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the  severe  cold 
and  the  long  darkness  exercised  any  special  influence 
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upon  the  marine  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The 
sea  was  now  covered  with  ice  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
and  the  ice  in  Mussel  Bay  increased  in  thickness  every 
day.  On  the  3rd  March,  liowever,  the  arrival  of 
some  glaucous  gulls  led  to  the  supposition  that  there 
was  open  water  at  no  great  distance.    This  was  rendered 
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more  probable  during  the  following  days  by  a  heavy 
swell  in  Mussel  Kay,  and  on  the  4th  a  small  bow-formed, 
open  channel  was  seen  from  a  neighbouring  height 
stretching  from  the  mouth  of  Hiuloopen  Strait  to  the 
little  Muffin  Island,  and  from  that  down  to  the  Norways, 
Another  lane  went  from  Hiuloopen  along  the  west  coast 
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of  North  East  Laud  towartls  Low  Lsland  and  Brandy- 
wiue  Bay.  The  same  day  the  Lapps  went  up  on  the 
western  fells  to  look  for  ptarmigan.  They  also  saw 
open  water  and  found  ptannigan,  but  could  not  shoot 
any.    They  saw  besides  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
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glaucous  gidls  and  guillemots  hovering  about  the  tops 
of  the  ro<  ks  and  settling  on  the  ledges. 

On  the  Gth  ^larch  a  hirgc  polar  bear  was  shot,  and 
his  flesh  afforded  a  weh'ome  change  of  diet  to  the 
Swedes  who  had  been  so  long  confined  to  the  tasteless 
preserved  provisions.  It  wius  hoped  that  another  bear 
would  soon  make  his  appearance,  but  none  came. 
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About  the  lotli  Marcli  it  was  detenniiied  that  two 
parties  should  start  on  tlie  IGth,  one  led  by  Nor- 
denakiold  and  Palander  to  Giles'  Land»  the  other  headed 
by  Von  {[nisenstjeraa  and  Parent  to  explore  North  East 
Land.  Fate,  however,  seemed  to  be  set  against  the 
.  expedition,  for  by  the  16th  a  violent  storm,  accompanied 
by  snow,  had  come  on  from  the  S.E.,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  start.  ITie  weather  for  a  long  time  was 
bad.  It  stormed  and  snowed  almost  daily,  and  was 
comparatively  very  cold,  between  -  25°  and  -  35>''  C. 
Before  any  alteration  of  the  weather  took  place  the 
greater  part  of  March  was  past,  and  it  was  too  late 
to  cany  out  the  plan  that  had  been  formed,  because  the 
polar  journey  proper  was  to  be  begun  in  the  middle  of 
ApriL 

Oil  the  3rd  April  a  snow-bunting  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  was  welcomed  as  the  messenger  of  spring. 
The  sun  now  remained  so  long  above  the  horizon  that 
there  was  in  fiict  no  more  night  Short  but  pleasant 
and  invigorating  the  time  was  felt  to  be  during  which 
night  and  day  succeeded  each  other.  During  tlie  first 
part  of  the  **  dark  time  "  a  nearly  unconquerable  sleepi- 
ness had  been  experienced.  Men  felt  as  if  they  could 
sleep  without  difficulty  the  whole  twenty-four  hours. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  "  dark  time "  sleeplessness 
succeeded,  and  it  wajs  difficult  for  almost  all  to  obtain 
the  needed  rest  The  sun  returned,  and  the  interchange 
of  day  and  night  began.  Now  all  fell  asleep  the 
moment  they  went  to  bed,  slept  undisturbed  till  mom* 
ning,  and  rose  refreshed  and  strong.  With  the  unbroken 
polar  day  the  sleeplessness  returned,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree  as  before. 
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In  the  end  of  Maich  part  of  the  sea  off  Mussel  Bay 
was  open,  but  during  the  cold  days  about  the  middle 
of  April  all  the  ice-firee  places  froze  again,  so  that  as 
far  as  could  be  seen  from  the  island  on  which  the 
house  was  situatedi  the  sea  was  covered  after  the  15Lh 
April  by  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice. 

The  month  of  April  was  occupied  by  piepaiations  for 
the  ice  journey  towards  the  north,  of  which  we  shall  now 
give  an  account  in  the  words  of  Professor  Nordenskiold. 

"The  situation  pf  Mussel  Bay  is  exceedingly  un- 
£stvourable  for  an  expedition  in  which  sledge  journeys 
northwards  are  proposed  to  be  undertaken.  Although 
partly  in  consequence  of  this,  partly  (jn  account  of  the 
greatly  diminished  strength  of  our  men  from  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  their  rations  during  the  winter,  and  finally 
on  account  of  the  unfortunate  accident  of  the  escape  of 
the  reindeer,  we  had  given  up  thoughts  of  reaching  so 
high  a  degree  of  latitude  as  we  had  previously  reckoned 
upon,  we  were  unwilling  to  let  our  abundant  sledge 
equipment  remain  altogether  unemployed.  Independ- 
ently of  the  latitude  that  could  be  reached,  a  sledge 
journey  northwards  was  of  great  interest,  because  only 
in  this  way  could  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  Polar  ice  during  this  season  of  tlie  year,  founded 
on  actual  observations.    My  intention  was,  if  possible, 
to  arrange  that  the  main  party  should  be  attended  by 
two  smaller  ones,  of  which  one  should  bring  with  it  pro- 
visions to  the  Seven  Islands  and  then  return,  and  the 
other   tlie  same,  oitar  coming  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  this  group  of  islands.    With  the  help  of  three 
Lapps  (the  fourth  had  fallen  very  ill,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  of  scurvy,  just  a^s  the  expedition  started),  two 
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Norwegians  hired  for  the  expedition  at  Tromsoe,  and  a 
volunteer,  Christenson,  a  mate  from  the  Onkel  Adaniy 
the  main  party  and  the  returning  party,  which  was  to 
accompany  it  farthest  towards  the  north,  could  be 
manned  from  the  Polhem.  The  third  party  tlie  com- 
mander of  the  Gladan  had  promised  to  organise  from 
the  vessel  under  his  command. 
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"  The  departure  was  fixed  for  the  23rd  April,  but  ha<l 
to  be  postponed  till  the  following  day,  Ix'cause  one  of 
the  sledges  broke  down  immediately  after  it  was  set  in 
motion.  We  started,  therefore,  on  the  24th  April  with 
lliree  sledges,  each  provided  with  its  boat.  We  went 
over  the  chain  of  hills,  about  1,000  feet  high,  which 
divides  Jklussel  Bay  from  the  entrance  to  Treurenberg 
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Bay.  At  the  begiiiiiing  nearly  all  the  men  who  wt  re 
in  good  health  helped  to  draw  the  sledges  up  the  high 
but  gently  sloping  acclivities  wherewith  the  chain  of 
hills  sinks  towards  the  startiiiGf-point  of  our  journov. 
Notwithstanding  the  acclivities  and  the  heavy  loads  on 
our  sledges,  we  accordingly  made  pretty  rapid  progress. 
At  the  summit  our  companions  leflb  us,  and  we  continued 
tmr  journey  down  the  hill,  which  here  slopes  pretty 
gently  towards  Verlegcn  liook. 

"Daring  our  downward  journey,  however,  a  new 
misfortune  befell  us,  inasmuch  as  the  sledge  which  wait 
set  apart  for  the  main  }>aity  was  smashed,  and  when 
farther  forward  we  met  with  Von  Krusenstjcrna  who 
had  taken  another  way  over  the  hills,  we  received  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  that  one  of  the  men  belonging 
to  his  party  had  fallen  ill,  on  whi(;h  account  he  con- 
sidered himself  obliged  immediately  to  return.  One  of 
our  own  men,  too,  complained  of  what  afterwards 
Appeared  to  be  a  pretty  severe  attack  of  scurvy. 
Everything  thus  appeared  to  be  in  league  against  us. 

**  In  any  case  it  was  our  intention  immediately  to 
proceed  with  the  two  parties  from  the  P<dhem,  after 
havinor  exchanged  the  broken  slcdf^c  for  that  which  was 
intended  for  Von  Krusenstjt  rna's  party ;  but  on  a  close 
examination  that  too  was  found  to  be  broken.  It  was 
now  dear  that  our  sledges,  made  with  the  greatest  care 
at  Copenhagen  after  patterns  from  England,  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  upon  rough  ice  or  unevin 
ground  the  heavy  loads  (2,000  to  3,000  lbs.)  which  were 
here  required,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  case 
we  made  another  journey,  to  provide  new  sledges,  or 
•sufficiently  strengthen  the  old  ones,  with  the  materials 
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available  at  our  winter  station.  For  this  purpose 
Palander  and  part  of  the  men  returned  to  the  Polhem, 

"It  was  of  couise  unnecessary  that  .all  the  men 
should  return,  and  I  accordingly  determined  to  employ 
the  time  required  for  getting  ready  tlie  new  sledges  in 
forming  a  dep6t  as  far  on  our  way  northwards  as  we 
coidd,  consistently  with  the  possibility  of  aUowing  the 
necessary  number  of  men  to  meet  at  Verlegen  Hook. 
Fur  without  the  help  of  a  portion  of  the  men  w-hom  I 
required  for  this  expedition,  the  equipment  of  the  prin- 
cipal parly  left  behind  at  Verlegen  Hook  could  not  be 
brought  on. 

**  Accompanied  by  ten  men  I  started  on  the  24th 
April  from  our  encampment  at  Verlegen  Hook,  going 
over  Hinloopen-  Strait  towards  Shoal  Point  The 
smaUest  boat  was  carried  by  four  men  on  their  shoulders, 
the  provisions,  the  tent,  and  other  equipments  were 
loaded  on  two  sledges  and  a  pulka  (reindeer  sledge),  to 
which  our  sole  remaining  reindeer  was  attached,  which 
was  accompanied  and  observed  by  me  with  a  quite 
special  interest,  chiefly  to  obtain  a  know  ledge  fully  to 
be  depended  on  and  grounded  on  experience,  of  the 
fitness  of  this  animal  for  such  journeys  aa  these.  I 
can  safely  say  that  it  siirjyassed  cur  expecUxUom,  The 
reindeer  dreu\  although  the  Lapps  declared  it  luas  not 
one  of  the  best,  upwards  of  200  lbs,  (a  good  reindeer 
draws  300  lbs.),  wca  quiet  and  easily  managed  as  an 
old  wgrk-horsef  ate  with  relM  iM  fMss  we  brought 
with  us,  and  when  slaughtered,  after  the  moss  was 
finished,  aj(forded  excellent  Jlesh.  With  forty  such 
draught  animals  and  Parry  Island  for  a  starting-point, 
we  might  certainly  have  reached  a  very  high  latitude. 
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eveD  with  so  unfavourable  a  state  of  the  ice  as  pre- 
vailed  this  year  north  of  North  East  Land. 

''The  distanoe  from  Mussel  Bay  to  Verlegen  Hook 
was,  leckoning  by  the  circuitous  route  we  had  taken, 
nearly  two  Swedish  (about  thirteen  English)  miles.  So 
far  had  we  advanced  the  first  day,  notwithstanding  that 
a  height  of  about  1,000  feet  had  to  be  passed*  On 
the  other  hand,  on  account  of  the  extremely  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  ice,  I  required  three  days  to  cross 
Hinloopen  Strait,  which,  at  the  place  where  I  passed 
it,  is  at  most  eighteen  miles  broad.  The  weather 
was  at  first  favourable,  but  by  the  second  day  there 
descended  over  the  mouth  of  Hiuloopcn  an  ice  fog, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  choose  a  way  for 
our  sledges  among  the  fields  of  rough  ice.  This  fog, 
however,  was  speedily  dispersed  by  an  easterly  and 
south-easterly  wind,  which  swept  before  it  along  the 
ground  a  stream  of  driving  snow,  consisting  of  fine 
ice-needles  glittering  in  the  sun,  which  in  a  few  minutes 
filled  a  hole  more  than  six  inches  deep  in  the  snowdrifts 
so  that  no  trace  of  it  was  left.  The  rest  of  the  sky 
was  still  indeed  quite  clear,  so  that  not  only  the  sun, 
but  also  numerous  fine  mock-suns  and  halos,  produced 
by  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  by  the  ice-crjrstals, 
were  visible.  On  the  other  hand,  all  near  the  horizon 
was  concealed  in  an  impenetrable  mist.  The  mountain 
tops,  surrounding  Treurenberg  and  Lomme  Bays,  lying  at 
a  distance  of  several  Swedish  miles,  showed  contours  so 
clear  and  sharp,  that  they  seemed  close  at  hand,  while 
objects  near  the  ice  or  ground  at  a  distance  of  only  a 
few  hundred  paces^  either  could  not  be  distinguished 
at  all,  or  appeared,  when  the  wind  and  driving  snow 
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lessened  for  a  few  moments,  as  high  snow-covered 
mountaiii  ranges,  looking  as  if  they  lay  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  the  motintains  at  Lomme  and 
Treurcuberg  Bays.  These  circumstances,  so  different 
from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed  at  home,  gave 
occasion  to  the  only  accident  accompanied  by  loss  of 
human  life  which  the  expedition  has  to  record. 

"Before  reftrriiig  to  this  I  shall,  iu  a  few  words,  give 
an  account  of  the  beautiful  halos  produced  by  the  ice- 
fogs,  which  were  constantly  visible  at  this  time.  Un- 
fortunately I  had  already,  the  day  after  we  left  Verlegon 
Hook,  in  consequence  of  my  imprudence  iu  not  im- 
inediately  using  snow-shades,  been  attacked  by  incipient 
snow-blindness,  so  that  even  the  slightest  strain  on  the 
eyes  was  attended  with  the  most  severe  pain.  It  was 
therefore  impossible  for  me  to  carry  out  any  measure- 
ments, and  I  can  consequently  only  give  here  a  de- 
scription of  these  beautiful  phenomena,  without  a 
statement  of  the  angles,  which  is  indispensable  for 
their  complete  cxj)hauitiou. 

"  The  halos  appeared,  as  has  been  said,  almost  con- 
stantly, but  of  variable  brightness  and  extent  Some- 
times they  consisted  only  of  a  single  ring  with  faint 
mock-suns,  but  occasionally  it  was  possible  to  follow 
the  phenomenon  round  the  whole  horizon.  Even  when 
it  was  brightest  the  halos  were  coloured  only  at  the 
part  of  the  horizon  lying  towards  the  sun.  They  did 
not  consist  of  circles,  but  of  beautiful  curves  of  very 
various  forms,  which  to  a  certain  extent  also  underwent 
variatum  in  their  relative  position^  Thus,  the  one 
nearest  the  sun  was  of  a  pear-shaped  form,  pointing 
downwards.   In  its  border  three  mock-suns  were  visible. 
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two  particularly  fine  at  the  same  heiglit  as  the  suo, 
and  another  less  developed  below.  When  the  son  was 
on  the  horizon  the  lower  mock-sun  was  not  visible. 
AVheii  up  on  the  inland  ice  I  observe;!  it  touching  the 
horizon  on  the  7th  June  at  6  o'chx-k  p.m.  We  were 
then  in  the  latitude  of  about  79"  50',  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  angle  between  the  sun's  centre 
and  the  lower  {)oint  of  the  pear-shapi'(l  hah)  of  22}/. 
When  the  halo  was  complete,  the  pear-shaped  figure  was 
surrounded  by  two  others,  the  inner  like  an  Q,  and 
the  outer  bell-8ha|)ed,  the  latter  at  its  uppermost  point 
being  touched  by  an  are  of  a  basin-shaped  rainbow. 

*'  Of  these  two  outer  halos,  however,  there  were  com- 
monly visible  only  the  bows  which  touched  the  inner 
pear-shaped  halo,  and  that  just  referred  to  which  touched 
the  outer  one  at  its  highest  point.  A  line  drawn 
through  these  two  points  of  contact  by  no  means  always 
corresponded  with  the  vertical  plane,  but  oscillated,  often 
within  a  short  time,  and,  as  I  believe,  with  the  wind, 
which  probably  had  a  very  considerable  influence  uu  the 
position  of  the  ice-crystals,  now  to  the  right,  now  to 
the  left  All  the  lines  which  have  been  described 
were  coloured  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which 
were  sunietimcs  int^'use,  but  generally  only  faint. 
Through  the  sun  and  the  two  horizontally  placed  mock- 
suns  there  went  a  band  of  light,  which,  though  faint, 
was  continued  round  the  whole  horizon  with  clearly- 
marked  brighter  points  of  liglit  here  and  there.  Tlie  halos 
visible  opposite  the  sun  consisted  of  circle-like  or  pear- 
shaped  curves  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  pear-shaped 
figure  already  described.  Right  opposite  the  sun,  u^ion 
the  other  side  of  the  hori^iuu,  two  such  curves  tou<;hcd 
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each  other  without  showing  any  trace  of  mock-suns  at 
the  point  of  contact,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  two 
lummous  points  were  visible  where  the  cunres  in 
question  touched  the  curves  next  to  them  on  their 
other  sides.  The  whole  vault  of  heaveu  was  besides,  as 
it  were,  marbled  by  regularly  grouped  lighter  and 
darker  spots,  whose  position  however  I  could  not  further 
clear  up.   All  these  lines  were  uncoloured. 

"  The  forms  which  I  have  described,  and  which  were 
also  visible,  although  less  clearly  developed,  farther  on 
during  our  journey  over  the  inland  ice-field  of  North 
East  Land,  differ  considerably  from  the  halos  which 
have  previously  been  sketched.  This  depended  perhaps 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  stratum  of  air  hlled  with 
ice-needles  which  gave  rise  to  the  phenomenon  of  dif- 
fraction lay  in  this  case  cTose  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  along  which  the  ice-dust  was  driven  at  a  furious 
rate  by  violent  winds. 

"  The  halos  originate,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  dif- 
fraction of  the  solar  rays  by,  and  their  reflection  horn, 
the  ice-crystals  with  which  the  air  is  sometimes  filled. 
For  the  thcoiy  of  this  phenomenon  the  knowledge  of  the 
crystalline  form  of  ice  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
This  I  had  previously  endeavoured  to  investigate,  and 
during  this  year's  stay  among  the  ice  and  snow  of  the 
Polar  lands  I  had  besides  on  several  occasions  oppor- 
tunities to  make  observations,  which  show  that  the 
statements  found  in  most  scientific  handbooks  are  in 
some  respects  very  incomplete,  in  others  altogether 
erroneous.  These  are  generally  founded  on  the  form  of 
snowflakes,  which  has  been  described  by  Kepler,  De 
Mauran,  Wilke,  Scoresby,  kc   These  writers,  and  many 
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others,  have  shown  that  snowflakes  and  similar  crystals 
artificially  produced  from  water  are  composed  of  six- 
sided  star-like  figures,  more  or  less  complex,  consistiiig 
of  fine  long  crystal-needles  disposed  at  angles  of  60* 
and  120°  to  each  othrv.  From  tliis  the  conclusioQ  has 
been  drawn,  tliat  the  fundamental  form  of  ice  is  a 
regular  six-sided  pyramid.  Although  twin  formations 
of  the  kind  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  snowfiakes  do 
not  absolutely  exclude  the  possibility  of  an  hexagonal 
crystalline  form,  they  are  so  much  the  less  an  evidence 
of  it,  as  such  twin-groups  seldom  occur  in  the  true 
hexagonal  system,  but  are  much  more  fre(|ucnt  in  the 
case  of  rhoniboidal  crystals  with  a  fundamental  prism 
of  about  120'. 

"  In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  the  true  ciystalline 
form  of  ice,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  siugle  crystals  of 
sufficiently  Jargc  size  to  be  determined  crystallogra- 
phically.  By  such  an  examination  I  have  found  that 
ice  is  dimorphous,  for  it  crystallises — 

"  1.  Uexagonalhj — Short  six-sided  prisms  optically 
uniaxial,  seldom  ti'uncatcd  by  pyramidal  surfaces,  and 
not  showing  any  particular  disposition  to  form  double 
crystals.  I  observed  ciystals  of  this  variety,  strongly 
resembling  crystals  of  colourless  apatite,  several  years 
ago  upon  certain  minerals  which  had  been  packed  in 
moist  blotting-paper,  and  had  been  exposed  to  a  tem- 
perature under  the  freezing-pointy  and  in  old  snow 
which  had  several  times  been  alternately  exposed  to 
mild  weatiicr  and  to  a  low  temperature.  The  finest 
crystals  of  this  kind  were,  however,  found  during  our 
journey  over  the  inland  ice  of  North  East  Land.  They 
foim  here  a  separate  stratum,  uf  which  the  passage 
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from  tlie  louse  snow  to  tli<'  firm  ice  is  composed,  and 
are  oftcu  of  a  singularly  regular  formatiou,  especially  oa 
the  walls  of  the  cavities  of  which  this  stratum  is  full. 
The  crystals  are  commonly  bpunded  by  a  terminal  plane 
forming  the  base,  and  a  six-sided  prism.  The  biX-se  is 
smooth  aud  glazed,  the  prism  surfacea  arc  streaked.  The 
angles  are  seldom  truncated  by  pyramidal  surfaces, 
which  commonly  occur  only  at  one*  end  of  the  crystal 
Ice  accordingly  is  believed  to  crystallise  liemimor- 
])hously,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  importance,  because 
all  substances  which  crystallise  hemimorphously  are 
commonly  also  pyro-electrical,  that  is,  become  polar- 
electrical  during  warming  or  cooling.  This  pyro-elec- 
tricity of  ice  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  ice-ncedles 
in  the  air  are  often  parallel,  which  again  is  a  condition 
of  a  portion  of  the  beautiful  phenomena  of  refraction 
and  reflection  now  under  discussion. 

**  2.  In  Uie  Mkombohedral  Sifttem — ^The  ice  which  is 
deposited  on  the  inner  side  of  window-panes,  and  on  me- 
tallic ol)jects,  stones,  &c.,  which  stand  out  in  moist  air, 
does  not  cr}\'5tallise  in  six-sided  plates,  but  in  right-angled 
parallelopipeds,  probably  belonging  to  the  rhombohedral 
S3rstem.  I  hare  not  found  any  truncated  angles  on  such 
crystals,  and  therefore  I  have  not  succeeded  in  deter- 
mining the  constants  of  the  axes.  We  may,  however 
conclude  horn  analogy  with  other  substances  which 
crystallise  both  in'  the  hexagonal  and  rhombohedral 
systems,  that  here  also  the  faces  of  the  fundamental 
prisms  have  an  inclination  to  each  other  of  about  1 20*. 
The  crystalline  needles,  of  which  the  snowfiakes  are 
composed,  belong  probably  most  frequently  to  this,  and 
not  to  the  hexagonal  system. 
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**  The  third  day  after  our  ckpailure  from  Vtrlegeu 
Hook  I  supposed  that  we  must  be  near  the  shore  at 
8hoal  Point,  and  when  we  rested  at  noon  I  ordered  two 
of  the  Lapps  to  go  forward,  without  hjads,  a  little 
farther,  iu  order  to  see  whether  we  were  so  close  to 
land  that  driftwood  could  be  obtained  for  cooking  our 
dinner.  They  returned  yeiy  soon,  one  widi  the  report 
that  he  h;ul  m  i  ii  land  (juite  near,  the  other  with  a  pieee 
of  wood  from  the  strand  itself.  They  were  now  ordered, 
together  with  the  Quane  Christian,  to  go  to  land  for 
wood  with  one  of  the  sledges.  Two  of  the  seamen 
besides,  from  mistaken  zeal,  without  any  order  from  me, 
took  U])ftn  the  mselves  to  leave  the  encampment  with  the 
other  sledge  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  wood,  but  with- 
out following  the  party  sent  by  me,  or  asking  a  single 
question  about  the  direction.  One  of  them,  however, 
soon  observed  that  they  were  going  the  wrong  road,  and 
returned,  after  having  in  vain  urged  his.  companion,  the 
boatman  Snabb,  to  do  the  same.  Snabb,  a  serviceable 
but  stubborn  man,  given  to  religious  scruples,  however 
held  on  the  way  he  had  begun  to  take,  and  never 
returned.  The  same  aftemoon,  along  with  one  of  the 
Lapps,  I  attempted  to  follow  the  traces  left  by  Snabb 
and  the  sledge  he  drew,  but  all  marks  in  the  snow  were 
again  fdled  up,  so  that  uU  trace  was  lost,  and  the  dhftiiig 
snow  did  not  admit  of  any  proper  search  without  traces. 
Equally  fruitless  attempts  for  his  recovery  were  made  in 
the  couree  of  the  following  days,  attempts  that  were 
rendered  unusually  difficult  by  the  drifting  snow 
t^at  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  state  of  our  eyes, 
which  were  suffering  from  an  exceedingly  severe  attack. 
The  Lapp  John,  for  instance,  was  &o  blind  that  he 
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roquired  to  be  led,  aud  many  others  of  us  were  in  nearly 
as  bad  a  condition. 

"This  accident  prevented  us  from  going  farther,  so 
that  unfortunately  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  my  inten- 
tion of  forming  a  depc^t  farther  up  opposite  the  Seven 
Islands  ;  for  it  was  not  possible  to  leave  this  quarter 
till  we  had  done  what  we  could  for  the  recoveiy  of 
Snabb,  and  while  there  remained  a  possibility  of  his 
return.  Before  this  the  time  was  aheady  arrived  when, 
according  to  the  agreement  we  had  made,  men  should  be 
sent  to  meet  Palander  at  Yerlegen  Hook. 

*•  On  the  2nd  May  six  men  were  sent  thither  over  the 
ice.  I  remained  with  three  at  Shoal  Point,  where  at 
the  appointed  time,  the  5th  May,  Palander  made  his 
appearance  with  the  sledges,  the  equipment  of  the  main 
party,  &c.  As  the  greater  part,  of  the  men  walked  along 
the  border  of  the  ice,  Pahinder  was  enal)l<'d  to  m;ike  use 
of  an  opening  in  the  ice-field  which  the  high  winds 
had  made  a  few  days  before  for  the  transport  of  the 
boats  and  provisions,  and  therel)y  succeeded  in  avoiding 
the  rough  ice  which  detained  my  party  so  long.  In  this 
way  he  had  been  able  to  pass  the  mouth  of  Hinloopen 
Strait  in  eighteen  hours.  With  Palander  were  the  men  I 
had  sent  to  meet  him.  On  tlie  other  hand,  von  Krusenst- 
jerna  had  been  obliged  in  the  beginning  to  give  up  his  in- 
tention of  accompanying  the  expedition,  and  in  this  way 
a  considerable  diminution  was  caused  in  the  number  of 
the  days  for  which  the  main  party  could  carry  provisions 
with  it  after  leaving  the  Seven  Islands. 

"  The  sledge  party  was  now  composed  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  The  main  party,  consisting  of  Palander,  myself, 
and  nine  men.    We  called  with  us  a  boat,  a  tent,  the 
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necessary  equipment  of  clothes,  slccping-bags,  fowling- 
pieces,  instruments,  medicine,  cooking  apparatus,  tallow 
for  fuel,  and  finally,  provisions  for  fifty  days.  The 
€quij)mcnt  was  loadt'd  on  two  sledges,  which  now,  after 
the  alterations  Palander  had  caused  to  bo  made,  vic- 
toriously withstood  the  severe  trials  to  which,  during 
the  remaining  part  of  the  journey,  they  were  exposed. 

2.  A  party  of  six  men,  who  were  to  accompany  us 
only  to  the  Seven  Islands,  to  assist  the  main  party  during 
its  journey  thither,  and  bring  on  provisions  to  a  dep6t 
we  intended  to  make  there. 

**  Our  normal  manner  of  life  and  marching  order  during 
the  sledge  journey  was  the  following :  Two  hours  before 
the  start  the  cook  (occupying  a  not  very  agreeable  post, 
which  went  in  turn  round  the  men  so  that  each  held  it 
but  for  a  day  at  a  time)  was  wakened  to  get  cotfee  ready. 
The  fuel  employed  was  driftwood,  when  it  could  be  had, 
otherwise  tallow,  and,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  cooking 
required  for  the  sake  of  economy  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  within  the  tent,  it  was  thereby  speedily 
£dled  with  abundance  of  sooty  smoke,  which  gave  the 
skins  of  the  inhabitants  a  uniform  black  colour  difficult 
to  get  rid  of,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  burning  deserts  of  Africa.  When  cotlee  was  ready 
the  cook  loudly  called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  dealt  out  the  beverage  in  equal 
portions  in  large  tins  which  served  at  the  same  time  for 
coffee-cups  and  soup-basins.  When  the  coffee-pot  came 
off  there  was  next  set  on  the  fire  a  pan  containing  half  a 
pound  of  penunican  for  every  man.  In  the  morning  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  onc-fifkh  of  a  pound  of 
butter  were  also  dealt  out  to  each  of  them.    When  the 
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meal  was  fioisbed  we  started.    After  five  hours'  mare]i, 

with  iiitc^rvals  of  liltccii  luiuutcs'  lv^>t  every  hour  and  u 
hali^  we  rested  at  noon  for  an  Lour,  wlien  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  bread,  a  piece  of  pork,  and  a  cubic  inch  of 
branny  were  dealt  out  to  each  person.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded on  our  joiiiney  for  live  hours,  wlien  the  tent  was 
pitched  for  the  night.  In  the  evening  one  cubic  inch 
of  brandy,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread,  aud  half  a 
pound  of  pemmican  were  again  dealt  out  to  each  man. 
This  was  made  into  a  strong  and  higlily  relished  soup, 
which  would  certainly,  if  it  could  have  been  partaken  of 
twice  a  week  during  winter  along  with  suitable  vegetables, 
have  protected  every  one  who  took  part  in  the  expedition 
from  seurv3\  After  eollec  (or  tea)  our  india-rubber 
mattres£es  were  iuiiated  and  spread  out^  we  all  crept  into 
our  sleeping  bags,  a  grey  felt  covering  was  spread  over 
us,  and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  fast  asleep.  No 
night-watch  was  kept,  altliongh  we  daily  fell  in  with 
bears  during  our  journey  along  the  north  coast  of 
North  East  Land.    They  never  troubled  us  at  night 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  May  we  started  from 
Shoal  Toint,  and,  favoured  by  a  good  wind  which  per- 
mitted us  to  use  siiils  on  our  sledges,  we  reached  the 
southern  point  of  Low.  Island,  thirteen  miles  from  our 
starting-point  Next  day  there  was  a  great  fall  of  snow, 
the  wind  at  the  niinw.  time  increasing  in  violence,  which 
after  a  few  hours'  advance  compelled  us  to  stop  and  seek 
protection  in  our  tent  Both  the  following  days  the 
wind  and  driving  snow  with  a  cold  of  —  lO^'S  C.  con- 
tinued, so  that  we  were  obliged  to  lie  unemployed  in 
our  tent^  where  our  stay  became  very  unpleasant,  partly 
on  account  of  tlie  snow-dust,  which  the  wind  forced  iu 
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through  the  thin  cuttun-diuk  and  the  seams,  partly  on 
account  of  the  abundant  fall  of  snow  which  took  place 
within  the  tent  when  the  blast  shook  loose  the  hoar- 
frost which  during  the  severe  cohl  was  contiiiuuiislv 
depositeil  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ti  nt,  packed  full  as 
it  was  of  human  beings.  We  were  therefore  very  glad 
when,  on  the  10th  of  May,  with  splendid  weather,  and  a 
tonqu  rature  of  -  17^*5C.,  wo  could  again  start  and  resume 
our  journey.  Wo  went  past  Cape  Hansteen,  over  Brandy- 
wine  Bay  and  the  low  point,  now  nearly  free  of  snow  in 
consequence  of  storm  and  wind,  which  divides  this  Qord 
from  the  hay  at  Extreme  Hook.  On  the  12th  of  Alay 
we  reached  Castren's  Lsland. 

"  The  ice  in  Brandywine  Bay  was  even  and  smooth, 
and  there  were  no  very  large  blocks  of  drift-ice  along 
the  bhoroj.a  prouf  that  this  hay  was  covered  with  ice 
before  the  severe  winter  storms  began.     But  from  the 
rocky  heights  at  Cape  Hansteen  we  could  see  that 
the  ice  farther  out  was  exceedingly  uneven.    This  was 
caused  there  pruhahly  by  masses  of    drift-ice  whicli 
had  been  piled  up  during  the  course  of  the  winter  against 
the  west  coast  of  North  East  Land  by  the  severe  storms 
then  prevailing,  and  been  after^'ards  frozen  together. 
The  point  over  which  we  advanced  was  nearly  free  of 
snow  and  without  vegetation.    It  was  formed  of  low 
granite  rocks,  strewn  with  numberless  loose  blocks^  of 
precisely  the  same  kind  as  the  underlying  granite,  which 
has  a  strong  inclination  here  to  disintegrate  under  th<'- 
action  of  frost.    They  clearly  lay  in  situ,  notwithstand- 
ing their  resemblance  to  rullstenar  (rolled  stones),  and 
had  been  formed  by  the  splitting-up  of  the  surface  of  the 
rock  to  a  certain  depth  by  the  action  of  the  frost  after 
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the  glacier  had  receded.  Here  also,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  saudstone  stratum  l)ctween  tlic  South  Harbour  and 
the  EDgliah  liver  on  Bear  Island,  the  rock  which  was 
split  up  into  laige  blocks  has  been  afterwards  dis- 
placed to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  frost  and  further 
(lisintcgrated,  beiug  thus  changed  in  part  to  rullsteu-like 
blocks  rounded  but  rough  on  the  8ur£Euse,  and  in  part  to 
a  coarse  angular  granite  gravel.  In  consequence  of  this 
no  sign  of  stride  could  be  anywhere  observed  on  the 
rocks,  which  were  exposed  at  innumerable  places. 
These  facts  are  of  the  greatest  interest  in  a  geological 
point  of  view,  because  similar  pseudo-rollsten  formations, 
as  Igelstrom  and  Onma?liiis  have  shown,  often  occur  in 
Sweden.  The  height  of  the  promontory  above  the  sea, 
at  the  place  where  wo  passed  it,  was,  according  to  mea- 
surement with  the  aneroid,  thirty-four  metres* 

"One  of  the  Lapps  had  become  com[)letely  suow-ldiud, 
so  that  it  was  noc<  ssary  to  leave  him  and  one  of  the 
tents  on  Gastrin's  Island.  In  the  hope  of  reaching  Pany 
Island  in  a  single  day  we  tHao  lef^  behind  us  at  the 
same  place  the  greater  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
returning  party,  the  provisions  required  for  the  return, 
&c  During  the  rest-day  that  was  occupied  with  these 
arrangements  two  Lapps  were  sent  out  to  hunt  for  rein- 
deer. They  returned  without  having  seen  any  reins,  but 
reported  quantities  of  their  traces  and  duug.  Besides, 
they  informed  us  that  right  opposite  the  inner  part  of 
Gastrin's  Island  another  confflderable  island  was  to  be 
found.  On  further  inquiry,  however,  it  was  believed  that 
the  island  spoken  of  by  the  Lapps  was  formed  of  the  rocky 
masses  whose  north  point  is  designated  North  Cape  on 
the  map,  and  that  Beverly  Bay  is  not  a  bay  but  a  sound. 
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If  this  be  so,  however,  a  bridge  of  ice  must  liave  covered 
this  sound  when  in  1861  I  made  angle  measmements 
from  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  Grytberg. 

"Early  on  the  14th  of  ilay  we  continued  ouv  course 
towards  Parry  Island,  the  south  point  of  which  is  only 
eleven  miles  distant  from  our  resting-place  on  Castren's 
Tdand.  But  the  sea  lying  between  was  now  covered 
not  with  level  ice,  but  with  hummocks  so  close  to  one 
another  that,  although  w^e  put  forth  our  utmost  efforts, 
we  required  nearly  three  days  to  accomplish  that  incon- 
siderable advance. 
• 

"On  the  16th  at  noon  we  reached  Parry  Island,  on 
whose  shores  the  ice  was  again  quite  level  and  smooth. 
We  had  now  one  of  the  few  fine  days  we  had  to  record 

during  the  whole  of  our  sledge  journey.  The  driftwood, 
80  important  for  comfort  in  the  tent,  was  found  on  the 
shore  in  abundance ;  and  an  occasion  for  its  use,  specially 
welcome  for  the  sake  of  variety,  was  afforded  by  a  rein 
that  was  seen  when  we  landed  at  the  place  appointed 
for  laying  down  the  dej)ot  on  the  south-c.vstern  side  of 
the  island.  It  was  immediately  hunted  and  killed. 
Numerous  traces  and  remains  showed  that  even  these 
islands  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  81*  are  inhabited 
in  great  numbers  by  very  large  animals,  which,  if  the 
facility  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life  were  the  only 
condition  of  their  choice  of  habitat,  ought  to  betake 
themselves  to  far  more  southerly  regions.  Numerous 
footprints  of  bears,  often  following  the  traces  of  the 
reins  for  long  distances,  showed  that  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  reindeer  lives  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  prin- 
*cipa]  food  of  the  bear,  during  that  part  of  the  winter 
when  he  does  not  hybcmate,  consists  however  of  seals, 
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perhaps  also  in  case  of  necessity  of  mosses  aud  lichens, 
as  we  may  conclude  from  the  fact  that  tlie  number  of 
seal-boles  that  we  discovered  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  was  much  smaller  than  the  number  of  bears  we 
fell  in  with  in  the  same  time.  In  the  stomach  of  a  bear 
shot  in  Stor  Fjord  during  the  expedition  of  1SG4  there 
was  found  nothing  but  earth  mixed  with  remains  of  plants. 

"  After  a  small  dep6t  had  been  formed  here,  and,  to 
protect  it  from  bears,  covered  witli  large  stones,  the  mate 
Christenson  and  the  men  hired  at  Tromsoe  were  sent  back. 
We  started  on  the  17th  of  May,  going  aloug  the  sound 
lying  between  Phipps'  and  Marten's  Islands,  which  at' 
the  time  wtis  covered  with  level  and  good  ice,  so  that  in 
a  few  hours  we  reached  the  south-eastern  poiut  of  the 
fonner  island.  Here  we  stopped  in  order  to  take  a  view 
of  the  state  of  the  ice  from  a  rocky  height,  and  perhaps 
discover  some  level  ice-field  between  tlie  masses  of  hum- 
mocks that  now  £iom  the  foot  of  the  mountain  appeared 
to  bar  our  way  northwards. 

"  When  we  reached  the  top  we  had  an  extensive  view, 
which  showxd  that  the  sea  north  of  the  Seven  Islands 
was  covered  with  confused  masses  of  ice,  piled  up  close 
to  each  other,  interrupted  neither  by  open  water  nor 
level  ice-fields,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  push- 
ing forwards  with  our  heavily-loaded  sledges.  This  was 
the  more  surprising  to  me,  as  on  two  former  occasions  I 
had  an  opportunity  gf  viewing  just  the  same  part  of  the 
polar  basin  and  then  found  an  unbroken  level  sheet  of 
ice  w^hich  did  not  appeir  to  offer  any  serious  obstacles 
to  a  long  sledge  journey,  although  it  would  have  been 
neoessaiy  t-o  be  prepared  to  meet  here  and  there  with  * 
places  that  were  difficult  to  pass.    This  belief  is  also 
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thought  to  be  strorigtlicued  by  Parry's  and  Scoresby'a 
experience  as  well  as  our  own,  in  ST  42'  uortli  latitude. 
In  the  existing  state  of  the  Polar  ice  north  qf  Spitzbergen, 
it  waSf  on  the  cantrary^  eUarhj  impossible  to  advance 
over  it  a  single  deyrcCf  ami  a  coxfinuation  of  our  sledye 
journey  northwards  was  thus  altogether  objectless. 

"  If  we  had  saoceeded  in  erecting  our  winter  house  on 
Parry  Island  instead  of  on  the  shore  of  Mussel  Bay,  we 
might,  even  in  present  circumstances,  have  been  able,  by 
means  of  previous  reconnoissances  in  various  directions, 
to  find  out  a  more  £ivourable  field  for  our  journey 
towards  the  north  without  the  necessity  of  diminishing 
the  stock  of  provisions  set  apart  for  the  sledge  journey 
proper.  Now,  however,  it  was  impossible,  because 
a  continued  stay  at  Seven  Ishinda  for  this  purpose  would 
have  caused  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions with  which  our  sledges  were  yet  loaded,  that 
what  remained  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  en- 
able us,  even  under  the  most  favourable  drcumstanceSy 
to  make  any  very  coosiderable  advance  northwards. 
BesidcH,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
ice  during  the  winter,  and  the  open  water  which  was 
akeady  visible  east  off  Shoal  Pointy  I  hoped,  with  the 
steamer  Polhem,  to  be  able,  somewhat  later  in  the 
summer,  to  discover  another  starting-point  early  enough 
and  situated  far  enough  to  the  north  to  enable  us, 
with  fully-loaded  sledges,  to  begin  our  journey  at  least  a 
degree  of  latitude  to  the  north  of  the  Seven  Islands. 
These  circumstances  induced  me  to  refrain  from  con- 
tinuing a  journey  northwards  the  result  of  which,  in 
any  case,  was  certain  beforehand. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  labour  we  had  expended 
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on  our  sledge  journey  might  not  be  altogether  lo6t^  I 
chose  for  our  return  not  the  direct  way  we  had  come, 
but  the  way  round  North  East  Land,  with  a  view  to 
settle  its  disputed  eastern  boundary  and  to  clear  up  its 
geology,  the  nature  of  its  inland  ioe,  the  extent  of  the 
groups  of  islands  lying  to  the  north-east  uf  North  East 
Land»  &c.  Even  with  this  very  considerable  circuit  we 
hoped  to  be  again  at  our  winter  quarters  in  twenty  or 
thirty  days,  and  so  in  time  enough  for  making  pre- 
parations for  the  second  attempt  to  force  a  passage 
northwards.  However,  although  the  original  plan  of  our 
journey  was  not  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  return 
took  up  more  than  forty  da3rs,  and  was  attended  by 
much  greater  obstacles,  difficulties,  and  dangers  tliau 
we  had  anticipated ;  but  the  scientific  results  were  also 
greater  tiian  we  had  expected,  especially  in  respect  of 
the  knowledge  we  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
land ice  of  Spitzbergon,  which  differs  in  more  than  one 
particular  from  the  inland  ice  in  the  regions  of  Western 
Greenknd  visited  by  me,  situated  10°  farther  soutL 

*'  Leaving  behind  us  the  boat  and  various  other  effects 
that  were  not  now  absoliilrlv  necessiirv  at  our  resting^- 
place  on  Phipps'  Island,  in  order  to  lighten  our  sledges, 
we  started  on  the  18  th  May,  going  south  of  Marten's 
Island,  towards  Cape  Platen.  At  first  we  had  good  ice,  • 
80  that  we  went  quickly  forward,  but  as  we  neared  the 
longitude  of  the  south-eastern  point  of  Marten's  Island 
we  met  wi^  exceedingly  difficult  hummocky  ice,  over 
which  we  could  only  advance  very  slowly.  This  un- 
favourable state  of  things,  with  a  piece  of  level  ice  here 
and  there,  continued  as  far  as  Cape  Platen,  which,  in 
consequence  we  did  not  reach  till  the  23rd  of  May. 
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The  distance  we  had  come  from  our  startiiig-point  was, 
however,  only  twenty-three  miles. 

The  ice  we  thus  passed  is  formed  not  of  colossal 
blocks  or  icebergs,  but  of  angular  blocks  of  ice,  not 
tuaterworn,  piled  loosely  over  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
pyramids,  or  walls  of  ice,  up  to  thirty  feet  high,  which 
were  so  dose  to  each  other  that  the  space  between 
them  was  frequently  not  large  enough  for  our  tent. 

"  The  cause  of  the  formation  of  these  ice- walls,  which 
were  also  observed  by  Wrangel  on  the  north  coast  of 
Siberia,  is  probably  to  be  sought  for  in  the  changes 
of  volume  which  ice  undergoes  when  its  temperature 
is  changed.  According  to  Plucker  and  Geissler  the  linear 
expansion-coefficient  of  ice  is  =.  0*0000528.  If,  therefore, 
ice  of  0*  0.  be  cooled  to  -  15"*  C,  cracks  must  arise  which, 
for  1,000  metres,  have  a  breadth  of  thirty -two  inches. 
The  cracks  naturally  freeze  together  immediately  after* 
wards,  and  when  the  ice  is  again  warmed,  for  instance  to 
—  5*  C,  apiling-up  must  take  place  of  twenty-one  inches 
per  kilometre.  JJuring  the  course  of  the  winter  this  pheno- 
menon is  repeated  innumerable  times^  one  layer  of  ice 
being  piled  upon  another,  till  the  whole  ice-field  forms  a 
confused  mass  of  blocks  of  ice  heaped  up  against  each 
other.  Similar  forces  are  also  in  operation  in  the  crust 
of  the  earth,  with  less  intensity,  indeed,  in  consequence 
of  the  smaller  expansion-coefficient  of  the  rocks  which 
compose  it,  and  the  inconsiderableness  of  the  changes  of 
temperature  which  occur  in  them,  and  the  cracks  thus 
formed  may  here  come  together  again,  provided  no 
chemical  or  mechanical  sediment  has  been  deposited  in 
i\u'm,  as  is,  perhaps,  often  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  forces  operate  in  the  earth  s  crust  during  miilious  of 
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years,  and  I  doubt  not  that  in  the  circumstances  here 

noticed  the  cause  of  the  strata  being  cuutorto<l,  dUlocatod 
and  thrown  over  each  other ^  is  to  be  sought  for.  Thia 
last,  perhaps,  to  judge  by  the  observations  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  on  the  polar  ice,  hap[)cns  far  oftener 
than  we  commonly  suppose,  and  when  it  takes  place 
there  often  occurs  no  considerable  disturbance  in  the 
original  horizontal  position  of  the  stratum.  Certainly 
in  most  cases  the  veins  filled  with  foreign  mineral s, 
by  which  the  upper  strata  of  the  earth  in  particular 
are  intersected  in  all  directions,  derive  their  origin 
from  similar  causes ;  that  is  to  say,  from  cracks  which 
luive,  in  consequence  of  changes  of  temperature,  many 
times  over  opened  and  come  together  again,  provided 
they  were  not  prevented  by  the  falling  in  of  d^biis. 
This  has,  however,  often  taken  place,  considerable 
masses  of  sediments,  formed  chumieally  or  mechanically, 
have  frequently  collected  in  the  cracks,  and  during  the 
immense  duration  of  geological  ages  they  have  hardened 
and  been  metamorphosed  to  solid  crystalline  rocks — ^lime- 
stone, quartz,  felsite,  pegmatite,  &c. 

"The  sides  of  the  ice-blocks  themselves  were  covered 
with  beautiful  crystals  of  ice,  failing  down  at  the  slightest 
touch,  loosely  connected  like  the  cr3^ta]8  which  form 
hoar-frost,  but  here  in  the  home  land  uf  the  ice  often  above 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Between  the  blocks  of  ice  lay  larger 
or  smaller  quantities  of  snow,  which  was  of  little  depth 
and  exceedingly  loose  at  the  places  where  the  rough  ice 
had  been  formed  during  the  present  winter;  in  other  ])laces 
again,  wii/ere  tlie  rough  ice  had  been  formed  the  preceding 
year,  it  was  deep  and  pretty  well  packed,  but  not  hard 
enough  to  carry  a  person  on  foot;  and  in  consequence 
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exceedingly  ditiicult  and  tiresome  to  walk  ovit.  In 
order  to  prepare  a  way  for  tlie  sledges,  axe  and  spade  Lad  to 
be  constantly  used,  and  even  with  the  greatest  exertions 
it  was  impossible  on  many  days  to  advance  the  length  of 
a  single  geographical  mile.  During  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  we  \\  andercd  over  this  ice-field,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  sledge  journey,  so  thick  an 
ice-fog  prevailed,  at  least  close  to  the  horizon,  that  we 
generall)  luul  to  advance  at  random  witliout  clioo.sing 
our  way.  It  happened  several  times,  for  instance,  that 
we  went  forward  hour  by  hour  over  exceedingly  ditii- 
cult ground,  although,  when  the  air  happened  to  clear, 
we  discovered  that  we  had  an  even  ice-field  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

**A  number  of  bears  were  seen  during  our  journey 
over  the  ice  and  nearly  eveiywhere  it  was  crossed  by 
their  traces.  Even  this  desolate  region  thus  forms  a 
haunt  for  vertebrate  land  animals,  and  it  is  dilhcult  to 
understand  the  reason  why  the  bear  prefers  to  live  here 
where  neither  seals  nor  other  living  animals  which  could 
form  the  object  of  his  pursuit  are  to  be  seen.  It  was 
siugulai*  to  observe  the  care  with  which  tlie  Ix/ar  chooses 
the  fittest  and  least  troublesome  way,  avoiding  large  hum- 
mocks and  deep  snow-drifts,  provided  they  are  not  suffi* 
cicntly  packed  to  carry  his  body,  which  is  heavy  but 
supported  on  broad  paws.  When,  as  was  often  the  case, 
the  ice  mist  prevented  us  from  ourselves  choosing  the  most 
advantageous  way  and  bear  tracks  were  found  in  the 
direction  of  our  journey,  we  frequently  followed  them  for 
long  stretches  and  found  it  for  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

**  East  of  Cape  Platen  the  ice  was  good,  at  least  in  the 
ndgbbourbood  of  the  coast,  so  that  we  could  go  on  very 
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fji8t,  though  our  journey  was  delayed  by  the  necessity  of 
going  out  of  our  way  for  the  purpose  of  inappiug  the 
coimtij  and  of  stopping  at  yarious  places  to  take  astro- 
nomical observations.  The  weather  too  was  generally 
pretty  good,  some  days  in  the  end  of  the  month  were 
even  warm,  so  that  the  snow  melted  and  small  colleetions 
of  fresh  water  could  be  found  in  holes  and  hollows  along 
the  sides  of  the  hills.  On  29th  May  we  thus  obtained 
for  the  first  time  during  the  year  natural  drinking 
water.  We  were  now  set  free  from  the  time-and- fuel- 
wasting  ice  melting ;  only  for  a  couple  of  days  however, 
for  we  soon  after  went  forward  over  the  inland  ice- 
field where  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  June 
all  was  yet  frozen  and  the  snow  quite  dry.  On  the  other, 
hand  evaporation  of  snow  takes  place  during  the  whole 
winter,  and  that  on  so  extensive  a  scale  that  a  covering 
of  snow  so  closely  packed  that  it  cannot  blow  away 
speedily  cli6a])[)ears  by  evaporation  under  violent  and 
dry  winds  even  at  a  temperature  considerably  under  the 
freezing-point 

**  At  many  places  the  fjords  were  surrounded  by  beau- 
tiful mountains  whose  precipitous  slopes  now  already,  not- 
withstanding open  water  was  not  to  be  found  in  their 
near  neighbourhood,  formed  the  haunt  of  millions  of  sea- 
fowl  breeding  in  these  fells,  while  the  fell  foot  was  formed 
of  immense  quantities  of  debris,  richl\-  clothed  with  l>laek 
lichens.  Sometimes  there  also  appeared  grass,  or,  more 
correctly,  moss  patches  of  a  lively  green  derived  from  the 
previous  year,  particularly  at  the  foot  of  the  fowl-fells. 
These  tracts  lying  so  far  to  the  north,  in  which  probably 
no  sportsman  ever  before  disturbed  the  peace,  offered 
very  excellent  and  secure  pasturage  to  a  number  of 
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reiMclcer.  Veritable  footprints  of  reindeer  and  bears  were 
also  visible  at  innumerable  places  above  all  along  the 
shore  and  off  the  promontories.  Naturally  several  reins 
were  also  shot,  and  these  were,  remarkably  enough,  fatter 
than  those  formerly  shot  by  us  in  spring  in  the  parts  of 
Spitzbergen  lying  more  to  the  soutL 

**  The  journey  along  the  north  coast  of  North  £ast 
Land  took  up  the  whole  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
mouth  of  ^lay,  a  eousiderably  longer  time  than  we  ex- 
pected* The  reason  of  this  was  that  North  Kist  Laud, 
as  the  accompanying  map  shows,  extends  considerably 
farther  towards  the  east  than  the  distance  given  in  most 
of  the  sea  eharts,  a  circumstance  which  was  first  poiuted 
out  by  ^fr.  Leigh  Smith,  who,  as  is  well  known,  has 
visited  Spitzbergen  in  summer,  partly  for  sport,  partly 
to  carry  on  researches  in  geography  and  natural  history. 
We  had  now  an  opportunity  of  confirming  his  observa- 
tions in  the  main  points  by  means  of  astronomical  obser- 
vations accmutely  made  with  an  artificial  horizon,  and  of 
making  a  complete  map  of  the  north  coast  of  North  East 
Laud  lyiug  cost  of  the  turning-point  of  the  expedition 
ofl86L 

"  For  some  days  a  dark  sky  had  showed  itself  in  the 
east  and  north-east,  which  was  thought  to  be  a  sign  that 

there  was  already  open  water  on  the  east  side  of  Spitz- 
bergen. In  order  to  make  certain  of  this  and  to  get  a 
view  of  the  state  of  the  ice  both  on  the  sea  and  the  in- 
land ice,  Palander  and  I  ascended  the  highest  summit 
of  von  Otter's  Island  on  the  31st  of  Mav,  the  most 
easterly  on  the  north  coast  of  North  East  Land,  with 
the  exception  of  some  small  islands.  According  to 
aneroid  observations,  the  height  was  105  metres. 

11  .1 
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"We  had  an  extensive  view  from  this  point,  which 
showed  that  a  considerable  stretch  of  open  water  sur- 
rounded OH  all  sides  by  ice  was  to  be  found  along  the  east 
coast  of  North  East  Land  as  far  as  Brock's  and  Fdyen's 
Islands.  On  tlie  other  hand  no  land  was  seen  in  the 
uortli-east,  so  that  it  is  to  be  sii]>[)osed  that  the  land 
again  phiced  in  these  regions  in  the  more  recent  maps 
will  meet  the  same  &te  as  King  Carl  Wilhelm's  Land. 

*'  For  several  years  back  the  question  of  a  land  cast  of 
Spitzbergen  has  been  the  subject  of  various  discussion.s 
in  which  German,  English,  and  Scandinavian  geographers 
have  taken  part,  and  as  several  erroneous  statements  on 
this  point  have  crept  in  and  almost  obtained  a  foothold  in 
the  literature  of  geography  I  may  be  permitted  to  dwell 
a  little  longer  on  the  subject. 

**  A  land  east  of  Spitzbergen  is  given  in  the  old  Dutch 
charts,  for  instance  in  that  published  in  Holland  by  van 
Kculeu  founded  on  Giles  and  Utgcr  Reps'  observations. 
Jn  this  chart  the  land  in  question  is  delineated  imme- 
diately north  of  80"*  N.L.,  and  about  50'  east  of  the  east 
coast  of  North  East  Land,  which,  however,  is  placed 
too  fjir  west.  The  land  is  nuirkcd  *  Commandeur  Giles 
Land  entdekt  1 707,  is  hoog  Land/  Afterwards  this  land 
was  left  out  of  the  recent  maps  of  these  regions,  until 
Norwegian  walrus-hunters  again  asserted  the  existence  of 
land  east  of  Si)itzbergen,  the  position  of  which,  however, 
was  more  southerly  than  that  given  in  the  Dutch  chart. 
At  all  events,  the  Norwegians  called  the  land  Giles'  Land. 
In  1864  the  Englishmen  Birkbeck  and  Newton  came  in 
flight  of  the  Norwegians*  Giles'  Land,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  same  land  was  seen  and  sketched  by  Dundr 
and  myself  from  the  top  of  White  Mount,  immediately 
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north  of  Helis  Sound.  The  land  is  named  Giles'  Land 
in  the  map  published  by  ua.  When  Count  Zeil  and 
Baron  von  Hcuglin  some  years  afterwards  visited  Stor 
Fjord  they  sighted  the  same  land  from  sonic  liigh  hills  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  Edges'  Land,  but  they  believed 
that  they  ought  to  give  the  land  a  very  great  extension 
towards  the  south.  The  land  was  treated  as  if  new  and 
obtained  the  name  *  Konig  Carl  "WilliLlnis  Land.'  At 
first  the  observation  by  Dimer  and  me  was  neglected 
entirely.  Afterwards  it  was  declared  that  the  land  seen 
by  both  of  us  was  only  a  plateau-shaped  island  or  a  fore- 
land, '  Schu  tdi.^f  lu'rf  Forland,'  which  lay  in  the  front  of  the 
newly  diseoveretl  land,  a  statement,  the  incorrectness  of 
which  is  shown  both  by  the  sketch  of  the  land  seen  from 
the  top  of  White  Mount,  published  in  the  account  of  the 
expedition  of  18G4,  and  by  the  description  given  in 
that  account. 

''To  avoid  loading  the  map  unnecessarily  with  new 
names,  we  had  continued  to  mark  the  land  with  the 
name  Giles'  Land,  and,  on  the  ground  of  our  measure- 
ments made  fsom  the  White  Mount  under  favourable 
circumstances,  we  had  called  in  question  the  extension  of 
the  land  so  far  south  as  von  Heuglin  supposed.  We  were 
violently  attacked  on  the  subject  by  Petermann,  who  ex- 
pressly declared  that  our  remarks  originated  in  envy  and 
other  discreditable  motives.  The  great  extension  which 
von  Heuglin  gave  the  land  to  the  south  led  the  English 
also  to  wish  to  identify  it  with  that  marked  AViche's 
Land  in  Purchas's  map  to  the  east  of  Spitzbergen  and  to 
claim  it  accordingly  as  an  English  discovery.  This  claim, 
however,  was  also  resisted  in  the  most  positive  manner 
by  Petermann.    Finally  the  question  of  the  extent  of 
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the  new  or  old  land  was  completely  settled  in  1872, 
when  three  Norwegian  whalers,  Altman,  Johnseu, 
and  Nilsen  sailed  round  it  and  determined  ita  extent 
The  observations  of  the  Norwegians  were  arranged  by 
Professor  Mohn  of  Christ iania,  who,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dispute  about  the  name,  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  call 
the  hind  after  the  King  of  Sweden,  King  CarVa  Land,  a 
settlement  of  the  name  question  against  which  people 
in  Sweden,  at  le[ist,  can  have  no  remark  to  make.  In 
various  maps  published  during  the  last  few  years  Peter- 
mann  has  marked  with  the  name  Giles'  Land,  a  land  far 
to  the  north-east  of  the  north-eastern  point  of  North 
East  Land,  situated  as  fiir  to  the  north  of  van  Keulen's 
Giles'  Land  as  King  Carl's  Land  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  it.  It  is  reserved  for  futurity  to  show  whether  this 
land  does  in  fact  exist.  From  the  top  of  von  Otter's 
island,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  land  could  be  ob- 
served in  the  direction  given  by  Petermann. 

*'  The  geology  of  the  region  east  of  Cape  Platen  is 
exceedingly  monotonous.  The  rock  consists  everywhere 
of  a  mica-schist  mostly  stratified  liorizontallv,  here  and 
there  gneissoid,  resting  on  greyish  white  granite,  in  out- 
ward appearance  strongly  resembling  Stockholm  granite, 
but  wanting  orthite.  Strata  of  a  granite  of  similar  na- 
ture, alternate  with  the  schists,  which  though  in  the  main 
horizontally  stratified  are  both  much  folded  Nearly 
everywhere  the  underlying  rock  and  the  low  islands 
lying  off  the  coast  consist  of  granite  and  the  hills  of 
mica-schist.  Well-marked  stv'nx)  are  seldom  met  with 
here ;  they  have  been  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  lichens  wherever  the  receding  glacier 
has  left  an  exposed  stone  surface  not  covered  by 
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water  or  cl;iv.  i>ut  inniimor.ible  othtT  signs  show  that 
the  inland  ice  of  North  East  Land  in  former  days 
extended  many  miles  farther  north,  and  that  it  is  the 
deniuliiig  action  of  the  ice  that  has  detenniued  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  the  land. 

**  The  power  of  resistance  of  the  mica-schist  has  in  this 
case  been  clearly  much  less  than  that  of  the  hard  granite, 
and  the  existing  rock  surface  on  the  low  promoutories 
and  islands  therefore  consists  of  the  stratum  of  contact 
between  the  two  rocks.  Here,  for  long  stretches,  we  may 
walk  forward  over  horizontal  granite  rocks,  into  which, 
to  judge  by  the  surface,  angular  pieces  of  gneiss  are  lus  it 
were  kneaded.  A  geologist  of  von  Buch's  school  would 
here  doubtless  believe  that  ho  saw  an  immense  eruptive 
mass  of  granite,  everywhere  interspersed  with  fragments 
of  gneiss  mechanically  transported.  Un  a  closer  examina- 
tion, however,  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  true  inclusion 
of  gneiss  in  granite  but  that  the  whole  effect  depends 
on  the  denudation  having  stopped  just  at  the  boundary 
between  the  two  rocks,  iu  which  however  all  the  benda  of 
the  waved  strata  have  not  been  followed,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  a  fold  of  the  gneiss  descending  here  and 
there  into  the  gnmitc  has  been  left  behind.  It  therefore 
appears,  judging  from  the  surface,  as  if  the  whole  rock 
consisted  of  granite  interspersed  to  a  great  extent  with 
angular  blocks  of  gneiss.  That  the  granite  and  the  gneiss 
stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the  layers  of 
sand  and  clay  iu  the  later  rocks  I  consider  a  settled 
truth. 

"  That  in  Sweden,  too,  inclusions  of  gneiss  in  granite 
have  a  similar  origin,  I  consider  highly  probable,  though 

many  caaea  occur  (for  example,  the  inclusion  of  gneiss 
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and  magnetite  blocks  in  pegmatite)  where  this  explana- 
tion is  not  admissible. 

Before  we  discovered,  from  the  summit  of  von 
Otter  s  Island,  the  open  water  channel  mentioned  above 
I  was  very  doubtful  which  way  should  be  chosen  for  our 
further  advance,  whether  upon  the  sea  ice  along  the  east 
coast  of  North  East  Land,  in  which  case  there  would  be 
a  possibility  of  accurately  determining  the  extent  of  the 
inland  ice  in  that  direction, — and  this,  if  repeated 
after  several  decades  of  years,  would  be  of  great  iiu- 
portance  for  establishing  the  rate  at  which  the  ice 
advances  or  recedes,— or  over  the  inland  ice  itself  towards 
Cape  Mohn  or  Cape  Torell,  which  offered  abundant 
op})ortuiiities  for  observations  of  a  formation  which  is 
exceedingly  interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 
But  the  open  water  which  we  saw  from  the  summit,  no 
longer  left  any  choice  open  to  us  in  this  respect.  Tf, 
as  was  to  be  supposed,  some  considerable  opening  or 
water  channel  extended  from  the  open  water  to  the  pre- 
cipitous impassable  border  of  the  glacier,  it  would  form  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  our  advance  in  case  the  way 
along  the  east  coast  was  taken,  as  we  had  left  the  boat 
proTided  for  the  sledge  journey  behind  at  the  Seven 
Islands.  Seen  from  a  distance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
land ice  of  North  East  Land  was  level  and  free  from  clefts. 

"  Korth  East  Land  forms  the  most  northerly  of  the 
four  large  islands,  into  which  Spitzbergen  is  divided. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  seventy-five  and  from 
east  to  west  about  ninety-two  geographical  miles.  The 
whole  interior  is  occupied  by  an  ice-sheet  2,()()0  to  3,000 
feet  thick,  to  which  the  fall  of  snow  (and  rain)  during 
summer  and  winter  brings  new  material,  and  which 
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accordingly  would  be  unceasingly  increased,  if  the  mass  of 
ice  did  not,  as  is  the  case  with  all  glaciers,  flow  out  into 

the  sea  sluwly,  hut  without  intermission.  Tlie  principal 
direction  of  the  ice-stream  in  North  Ea&t  Land  is  towards 
the  east,  and  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  is  therefore 
occupied  by  a  single  prc(  ipitous  ice-wall,  insurmountable 
from  tlio  sea,  which,  being  nowhere  interrupted  by  roeky 
lieights  or  tongues  of  land,  foraia  the  broadest  glacier  or 
skridjokel  known  to  man.  It  is,  for  instance,  consider- 
ably broader  than  the  Humboldt  |?lacier  in  Greenland 
described  in  such  lively  colours  by  Kane.  Northwards, 
however,  the  ice-sheet  of  North  East  Land  terminates 
with  an  even  and  gentle  slope,  which  sometimes  reaches 
the  sea,  but  generally  leayes  a  small  stretch  of  ice-free  land 
along  the  coast.  On  this  side  there  is  no  obstac  le  to  an 
advance  into  the  interior,  at  least  from  precipitous  slopes. 

"  After  a  halt  of  twenty-four  hours  at  our  last  resting- 
place  on  the  north  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ob- 
servations and  for  short  excursions  in  various  directions 
we  started  again  on  the  1st  of  June.  We  now  went  no 
longer  east  but  southwards  to  a  point  where  the  ice-field 
was  belieyed  to  terminate  towards  the  sea  with  a  slope 
sutiicieutly  gentle  for  the  up-transport  of  our  sledges. 
This  went  on  more  speedily  and  with  less  diihculty  than 
we  expected,  but  we  had  scarcely  adyanced  a  few  hun- 
dred  yards  before  our  journey  was  interrupted  for  a  little 
by  a  hazardous  adventur(\  whieh  showed  us  that  we  had 
now  entered  a  field  full  of  dangers,  certainly  not  unex- 
pected, but  much  more  serious  tiian  we  had  supposed. 

"  r.ike  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  of  Greenland 
and  of  Scandinavia,  the  glaciers  of  Spitzbergen  are 
interrupted  by  clefts  or  fissures  which  often  extend 
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perpendicularly  through  the  whole  mass  of  ice  several 
thousand  feet  thick.  The  occunrence  of  these  fissures 
stands  in  cloDSo  connection  to  the  motion  of  the  glacier, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  smaller  numlxT  to  be  met  with 
where  the  glacier  is  spread  over  an  extensive  level  field 
without  inteiTuption  from  rocky  heights.  Accordingly  we 
had  reason  to  suppose  that  clefts  or  fissures  would  not  in 
any  specially  great  number  intersect  the  way  wc  had 
chosen,  and  I  hoped  besides  that  all  the  crevasses  would 
have  been  filled  with  snow  during  the  snow-storms  of 
winter.  This  supposition  was  so  far  correct^  inasmuch 
as  fissures  do  not  liere  occur  in  such  numbers  or  of  such 
size  as  in  that  part  of  the  inland  ice  of  Greenland  which 
I  examined  along  with  Dr.  Berggren  in  1870^but  deep, 
almost  bottomless  openings  do  nevertheless  occur  in 
numbers  sufficiently  large  to  swallow  up  us  and  our 
sledges.  They  were  the  more  dangerous  as  they  were  for 
the  most  part  concealed  by  a  fragile  vault  of  snow,  so 
that  even  when  we  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  cleft,  it  was 
only  by  boring  with  an  ironshod  stick,  very  often  first  by 
ourselves  falling  in,  that  we  could  assure  ourselves  of 
neighbourhood,  direction,  and  extent 

**  Already  before  we  had  got  up  our  sledges  a  hundred 
feet  or  so  we  met  with  a  wide  but  not  particularly  deep 
crevasse,  open  in  many  places,  that  is  to  say,  not  covered 
with  snow,  which,  however,  was  easily  passed  upon  a 
snow  bridge,  formed  during  some  snow-storm,  sufficiently 
strong  to  carry  us  anil  our  sledges,  but  as  it  was  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  any  more  crevasses  with  the  eye,  I 
supposed  that  the  North  East  Land  inland  ice  which* 
as  I  have  mentioned,  is  quite  level  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  going,  would  be  continuous  and  safe,  at 
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least  till  we  reaclied  the  other  aide.  But  scarcely  had 
we  advanced  two  thousand  feet  farther  before  one  of  our 
men  disappeared,  at  a  place  where  the  ice  was  quite 
level,  and  .so  instantaneously  that  he  could  not  c^ive  even 
a  cry  for  help.  When  we,  attxighted,  looked  into  the 
hole  made  where  he  disappeared,  we  found  him  hanging 
on  the  drag-line,  to  which  he  was  fastened  with  reindeer 
harness,  over  a  deep  al)y.ss,  previously  completely  con- 
cealed by  a  thin  snow  vault.  A  few  moments  afterwards 
he  was  hoisted  up  again  unhurt  and  not  terrified,  but 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  adventure,  as  he  had  had  no 
warning  of  the  existence  of  such  pitfalls.  If  his  arms 
hadslii)pcd  out  of  the  rein -harness,  which  consisted  of  a 
single  helt,  suspended  &om  the  shoulders^  he  would 
have  been  lost. 

"For  safety's  sake  tlie  drag- harness  was  now  altered  so 
tliat  no  slipping  out  of  it  need  be. feared — in  a  case  like 
that  which  had  just  happened  a  man  would  hang  se- 
curely in  it ;  and  the  foremost  man  was  provided  with  a 
boat-liook  with  which  to  examine  suspected  places  as 
far  as  was  possible.    During  the  remaining  portion  of 
our  journey  innumerable  crevasses  were  passed,  the 
greater  number  of  which  were  first  discovered  by  the 
snow-vault  giving  wav  under  our  feet,  or  by  some  of  us 
falling  in  with  the  foot  or  half  the  body.  Commonly, 
however,  we  succeeded  in  time  in  getting  the  other  foot 
on  a  more  secure  foothold,  or  in  catching  hold  with  the 
hands  of  ii  sledjre  or  some  of  our  comrades'  lines,  and 
80  were  kept  from  fiilling  down  altogether.    This,  too, 
happened  often;  yet,  thanks  to  the  strength  of  our 
drag-lines,  without  occasioning  any  further  mischance. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  j)raise  the  intrepidity  which  our 
Bailors  showed,  or  the  cheerful  and  mirthful  spirit  in 
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which  they  took  these  adventures,  new  to  them,  and 
foreign  to  their  profession. 

"  During  the  first  day  of  our  wandering  on  the  inland 
ice-field  the  air  was  pretty  clear,  so  that  we  had  a  good 
view,  which  showed  that  the  streak  olP  open  water  east 
and  nortli-east  of  us  had.  increased  in  size.  The  inland 
ice  extended  to  the  south  and  west  without  interruption 
by  any  ridges  of  hills,  or  so-called  glacier  islands,  raising 
itself  evenly  and  imperceptibly  to  a  plain,  the  farther 
side  of  which  we  could  not  see,  lying  2,000  to  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  along  whose  level  sui'face  every  puff 
of  wind  drove  along  a  stream  of  fine  snow-dust,  which, 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  penetrated  everywhere,  was 
as  troublesome  to  us  as  is  the  fine  sand  of  the  dessert  to 
the  travellers  in  Sahara.  By  means  of  this  fine  snow- 
dust  steadily  driven  forward  by  the  wind,  the  upper 
part  of  the  glacier,  which  did  not  consist  of  ice,  as  in 
Greenland,  but  of  hard  packed  blinding  white  snow, 
was  glazed  and  polished  so  that  we  might  have  thought 
ourselves  to  be  advancing  over  an  unsurpassably  fault- 
less and  spotless  floor  of  white  marble,  or  perhaps  rather 
over  a  white  velvet  carpet.  At  the  resting-places  there 
was  nearly  always  dug  a  deep  hole  in  the  surface  of 
the  glacier  for  the  use  of  the  cook,  whereby  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  closely  examining  the  way  in  which  the 
glacier  is  formed  of  snow. 

The  snow,  at  a  depth  of  four  to  six  feet,  passes  into 
ice,  being  changed  first  to  a  stratum  of  ice-crystals, 
partly  large  and  beautiful  to  the  eye  of  the  erwstallo- 
grapher,  then  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  ice,  and  finally  to 
a  hard  homogeneous  glacier  ice,  in  which,  however,  there 
could  still  be  observed  numerous  cavities  filled  with  air, 
compressed  by  the  pressure  of  the  overlying  ice.  When 
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the  ice-wall  becomes,  on  tlie  melting  of  the  ice,  too  weak 
for  tbe  pressure  of  the  inclosed  air  these  holes  break  up 
with  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  which  in  summer  is 
continually  to  be  heard  from  the  pieces  of  glacier  ice 
floating  al)out  in  the  fjords. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  day  there  prevailed 
during  the  whole  of  our  wanderings  over  the  inland 
ice-field  (1st  to  15th  June)  either  a  snow-storm,  which 
in  case  the  wind  was  higli  and  contrary,  hindered  our 
advance  and  compeUed  us  to  pass  several  days  in  com- 
plete inactivity,  closely  packed  .in  a  thin  tent  of  cotton 
duck,  or  so  thick  an  ice-mist  that  we  could  only  see  a 
few  yards  before  us.    As  the  ice,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fissures  before  mentioned,  which  in  aU  cases  were 
covered  with  snow,  was  at  first  completely  level,  this  mist 
did  not  particularly  hinder  our  journey,  the  direction  of 
which  was  determined  by  the  compass.     When  the  ice 
farther  forwards  began,  however,  to  be  intersected  by  broad 
canals  (which  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  fissures 
previously  mentioned),  which  were  too  broad  and  deep  at 
most  of  the  places,  and  bounded  by  walls  too  steep  to  be 
passable  with  sledges,  this  ice -fog  became  exceedingly 
troublesome.    It  was  not  only  a  hindrance  to  us  to  have 
to  choose  the  ground  least  interrupted  by  canals,  but  it 
was  a  special  disadvantage  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish by  the  eye  whether  we  had  before  us  a  deep 
impassable  channel  or  only  a  depression  a  couple  of  feet 
deep.    It  was  therefore  necessary  at  suspected  places  to 
lower  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  depth. 
Often  he  had  to  be  hoisted  up  again  without  having  reached 
the  bottom,  but  it  happened  sometimes  that  the  bottom 
was  reached  at  a  depth  of  some  few  feet,  oflfcen  enough 
after  we,  on  account  of  that  inconsiderable  depression 
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had  made  a  circuit  of  several  hours,  which  we  found 
out  too  late  to  have  been  altogether  unnecessary. 

Anothor  time  it  happened  that  we  were  so  deceived  by  an 
ivory  gull,  which  had  alighted  in  our  neighbourhood, 
and  in  the  mist  resembled  an  immense  Polar  bear,  as  to 
make  the  common  preparation  for  a  bear-hunt,  by  order- 
iniX  all  the  men  to  the  tent  or  behind  the  sledf^es,  vso  that 
the  bear  might  not  be  frightened  beforehand  and  so 
escape  us. 

The  table  below  exhibits  a  comparison  between  the 

temperature  on  the  inland  ice-field  and  at  the  sea-shore, 
and  shows  that  there  was  a  not  inconsiderable  difference 
between  them. 
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"  Doriiig  our  journey  over  the  inland  ice  we  several 
tiuies  IkuI  a  liiglily  peculiar  fall  of — 

"1.  Small  round  snowflukes,  sometimes  resembimg 
Btan,  of  a  W00II7  appearance. 

*'  2.  Grains  falling  simnltaneonsly,  of  about  the  same 
size  as  the  snowllakrs,  but  fornird  of  a  translucent 
irregular  ice-kernel,  surrounded  by  a  laytr  uf  water, 
which,  however,  froze  in  a  few  moments  after  the  fall  to 
ice,  and  in  a  short  time  covered  our  sledge-sail,  &c.,  with 
a  thin  and  smootli  crust,  or  fastened  itself  on  our  hair 
and  clothes  as  small  translucent  ice-drops.  During  one 
such  fall  on  the  5th  June  there  was  seen  simulta- 
neously a  faint  halo  and  a  common  rainbow,  the 
temperature  being  4  to  5'  C.  under  the  fietzing-point. 
That  a  fall  of  ice  mixed  with  water  can  take  place  with 
so  low  a  temperature  is  clearly  due  to  the  fall  being 
derived  from  a  stratum  of  cloud  formed  of  over-cooled 
watery  vapour,  that  is  to  say,  formed  in  part  of  small 
dro|)s  of  water  cooled  under  the  freezing-point,  but 
stiU  fluid.  A  similar  fedl  is  perhaps  also  verj  conunon 
even  in  more  southerly  regions.  For  instance,  such  a  fell 
is  the  cause  of  the  crust  of  ice  which  during  the  late 
autumn  so  often  fastens  on  all  the  tackle  and  rigging 
of  a  ship,  and  forms  the  worst  obstruction  to  winter 
navigation.  The  thin  covering  of  ice  had  probably  also 
a  similar  origin  which,  when  Torell  ;ind  1,  during  the 
expedition  of  1861,   ascended  the  hill  on  J^lar ten's 

laland,  covered  all  rocks  and  stones  thereabouts  with  a 

translucent  crust  of  ice  so  loosely  fastened  that  it  feU 

down  with  the  least  motion. 

"  In  many  respects  there  is  a  very  essential  difference 

between  the  ice-field  over  which  we  now  travelled  and 
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the  inland  ice-field  in  Greenland,  which  was  visited  by 
me  in  1870.  The  reason  of  this  may  priliai)s  be  in 
a  great  degree  the  fact  that  in  North  East  Land 
we  wandered  over  a  kind  of  neve  region,  that  is  to  say, 
over  a  part  of  the  glacier  where  the  surface  is  occupied 
by  a  layer  of  snow  which  does  not  melt  away  during 
summer,  while  in  Greenland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  July  the  snow  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  was  on  the  contrary  already  nearly  completely 
melted.  No  trace  of  the  glacier  lakes,  the  beautiful 
and  abundant  glacier  streams,  the  fine  vvatLrfulls  and 
fouuUiins,  &c.,  which  occur  everywhere  on  the  Greenland 
inland  ice,  could  be  observed  here,  and  the  configuration 
of  the  surfiice  showed  that  such  forms  never  occur,  or 
only  to  a  vciy  limited  extent.  The  melting  of  the 
snow  clearly  goes  on  upon  Spitzbergen  on  too  incon- 
siderable a  scale  for  such  phenomena  to  arise. 

"  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  crevasses  of  the 
Greenland  inland  ice  were  much  larger  than  those  of 
North  East  Land,  but,  at  least  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
they  were  much  less  dangerous  because  they  were 
open,  not  covered  with  snow.  On  North  East  Land 
almost  all  the  fissures  were  so  much  concealed  by  a 
thin  arch  of  snow,  partly  loose,  partly  hardened,  as 
to  be  quite  indistinguishable.  Here,  therefore,  a  man 
must  be  prepared  every  moment  for  an  abyss  opening 
ut  his  feet.  Over  the  Greenland  inland  ice,  Dr. 
Berggren  and  I  could  advance  unbound  and  even 
without  having  a  rope  with  us ;  during  our  wanderings 
in  Nortli  East  Land,  however,  prudence  required  us 
to  keep  all  the  men  bound  to  the  sledges,  carefully  to 
examine  the  ground  where  the  tent  was  pitched,  and  to 
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stake  off  at  night  with  poles  stuck  into  the  snow,  the 
area  within  which  the  men  liad  leave  to  go  uuboimd 
and  without  special  permission. 

"  The  fissures  in  general  run  parallel  with  each  other, 
in  straight  Uncs,  but  they  are  also  sometimes  bent,  and 
at  some  places  there  occur  two  difi'erent  systems  of 
fissures  which  cross  one  another.  Here  the  danger  is 
multiplied.  If  a  man  glances  down  from  an  opening  in 
the  snow  vault  he  sees  how  the  fissure  is,  us  it  were, 
lost  in  a  bluish-black  darkiKJSs.  Upward  comes  the 
•glitter  of  innumerable  loosely-fastened  table-shaped  ice- 
crystals,  like  those  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sides  of 
the  blocks  of  which  the  hummocks  are  formed.  The 
surface  of  the  snow  was,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
quite  level,  generally  hard  packed  by  the  storms,  and 
completely  glazed  and  polished  by  the  stream  of  snow 
which  even  the  gentlest  breeze  of  wind  carried  forward 
along  the  ground.  This  stream  of  show,  or  more 
correctly  of  air  mixed  with  snow,  had,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  a  down&ll,  and  provided  the  wind  was 
not  all  tlie  more  violent,  only  a  depth  of  a  few  feet.  It 
threw  fragile  bridges  of  snow  over  the  crevasses,  but 
did  not  fill  them;  formed,  where  there  were  great 
precipices,  true  snow-cascades ;  ftnd  filled  up  in  a  few 
minutes  all  shallow  holes  and  depressions.  Thus,  for 
instance,  when  we  emerged  from  our  tent  in  the  morning 
all  trace  that  the  snow  had  been  trampled  down  the 
evening  before  had  generally  disappeared,  and  the 
sledges  were  concealed  in  a  large  drift.  Accordingly, 
no  such  cylindrical  water-filled  holes,  one  or  two  feet 
deep,  as  were  met  with  everywhere  on  the  Greenland 
inland  ice,  were  to  be  met  with  here,  at  least  at  this  time 
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of  tlie  year,  and  in  consequence  it  was  impossible  to 
observe  either  the  remarkable  clust,  the  origin  of  which 
is  such  an  enigma  (kryokonite),  which  I  found  on  the 
Greenland  inland  ice,  or  the  microscopic  algse  which  Br. 
Berggren  discovered  there. 

"  On  the  Greenland  inland  ice^  a  little  distance  from 
the  coast,  there  were  to  be  found  shallow  basin-shaped 
depressions,  whose  middle  was  occupied  by  one  or  several 
small  lakes  or  ponds,  without  visible  outlets,  though 
they  received  water  from  innumerable  streams  which  ran 
down  the  sides  of  the  hollows.  Here  occurred,  as  I  have 
already  said,  no  such  depressions,  but  instead,  on  the 
10th  June,  as  we  approached  Cape  Mohn,  we  came  upon 
an  area  which  was  intersected  by  canals  which  for  the 
most  part  ran  parallel  with  each  other,  at  some  places  at  a 
distance  of  only  300  feet  The  depth  was  up  to  40  feet, 
the  breadth  30  to  100.  As  it  was  impossible  to  get  our 
sledges  drawn  up  a  bank  of  some  few  feet  in  height 
without  unloading,  this  part  of  the  glacier  would  have 
been  completely  impassable  if,  aflter  going  for  a  little 
along  the  sides  of  the  glacier  canal,  we  had  not  always 
fallen  in  with  some  place  where  the  canal  had  been 
almost  completely  filled  with  snow,  and  was  therefore 
passable  with  sledges.  These  passable  places,  however, 
ahvays  lay  in  a  capricious  zigzag,  which  compelled  us 
to  take  circuitous  courses  many  times  longer  than  the 
direct  liue.  The  passage  was  besides  always  accom- 
panied with  danger  and  risk  because  the  canal  was 
bounded  on  its  sides  by  deep  snow-covered  crevasses 
ruDuiug  in  the  same  direction,  sometimes  of  consider- 
able size.  Nor  could  a  man  at  any  time  be  quite 
certain  that  the  snow-drift  which  he  passed  over  was  not 
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a  fragile  ai-cli  of  snow.  Once,  for  example,  such  an 
arch  over  a  canal,  large  enough  to  swallow  us  and  our 
sledges  for  ever,  gave  way  before  our  feet  just  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  about  to  use  it  as  a  bridge. 
Dangerous  cross  fissures  also  occurred,  which  also  were 
generally  covered  with  snow  above,  but  towards  the 
wall  of  the  canal  itself  presented  a  dark  open  gap.  lu 


CLETT  VS  THK  IXLAND  ICE  (CAXAL). 


order  to  obtain  protection  from  the  wind  we  often  used 
the  bottom  of  a  canal  as  a  place  to  pitch  our  tent,  as  the 
accompanying  sketch  shows. 

"  Sometimes,  also,  there  occurred  other  depressions, 
bounded  in  all  directions  by  precipitous  sides,  of  greater 
depth  than  the  glacier  canals,  but  of  limited  extent  ; 
these,  perhaps,  may  most  fitly  be  called  by  the  name 
given  them  hy  the  sailors — clocks,  or  glacier  docks. 

S  2 
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"  The  inland  ice  of  North  East  Land  was  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  too  much  covered  with  suow  for  me  to  make 
out  with  complete  certainty  the  way  in  which  the  glacier 
canals  originate.  That  they  were  not  river  channels  was 
clear.  For  they  were  much  deeper  than  the  river  channels 
on  the  Greenland  inland  ice,  where,  however,  the  melting 
of  the  snow  must  proceed  on  a  much  more  considerable 
scale  than  on  Spitzbergen,  and  they  occur  in  too  close 
proximity  at  certain  places  (while  at  others  they  are 
completely  absent)  for  them  to  be  the  beds  of  the 
channels  of  the  streams,  certainly  very  inconsiderable, 
which  are  produced  here  during  the  height  of  summer. 
There  is  a  strong  probability,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  originate  from  faults  in  the  ice,  strongly  resembling 
those  that  are  observed  in  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth, 
and  which,  there  as  here,  derive  their  origin  from  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  strata  or  the 
ice  in  consequence  of  variations  of  temperature. 

"If,  for  instance,  the  cracks,  which  arise  in  conse* 
quence  of  a  slight  depression  of  temperature  in  a  solid 
mass,  come  together  downwards  so  as  to  include  a 
wedge-shaped  piece,  it  naturally  sinks  a  little  with 
every  contraction  of  the  solid  mass,  without  being  able 
to  raise  itself  when  the  mass  expands  by  a  new  rise  of 
temperature.  The -friction  is  too  great  for  this.  The 
expansion  must  therefore  cause  an  upthrow  at  some 
other  place,  perhaps  far  from  where  the  sinking  took 
place.  With  every  change  of  temperature  the  same 
phenomenon  is  repe:ited,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  if 
in  the  end  the  wedge  sinks  several  score  feet  If  the 
cleavages  are  not  quite  regular  there  remain  always 
at  those  places  irregular  fissures  which  give  rise  to 
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crevasses  at  the  edges  of  the  glacier  canals,  or  to  the 
openings  filled  afterwards  with  debris  or  chemical  sedi- 
ment^ which  are  nearly  alwa3rB  found  in  connection  with 
faults  in  tlic  solid  crust  of  the  earth. 

"  From  the  point  on  the  inland  ice  where  we  turned 
to  the  west  we  could  dearly  see,  when  the  ice  mist 
cleared  up  for  a  few  moments,  that  the  ice-field  farther 
south  was  subjected  to  more  considL-ralde  dislnrations 
than  were  to  be  observed  at  the  places  over  which  we 
trayelled.  For  from  our  turning-pointy  which  was  situ- 
ated at  a  height  of  407  metres,  the  inland  ice  sank 
gently  to  an  ice-plain  lying  considerably  lower,  from 
whose  southern  side  it  again  rose  ra[)idly  in  steep 
terraces,  and  with  the  assistance  of  glasses  it  was 
possible  to  distinguish  immense  angular  ice-blocks, 
which  lay  strewn  over  the  ice- plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace-formed  shelves  from  which  they  had  tumbled 
down.  It  is  possible  that  the  height  of  the  ioe-plain 
itself  over  the  sea  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  that  we 
had  before  us  an  arm  of  the  sea  opening  out  on  the  east 
coast  of  North  East  Land,  and  covered  by  a  continuous 
ice-field. 

This  was  the  rugged  ice-terrain  which  compelled  us 

to  give  up  our  plan  of  going  from  von  Otter's  Island 
down  to  Cape  Mohn,  and  thence  along  the  coast  to 
Cape  Torell,  then  over  Hinloopen  and  the  inland  ice 
of  West  Spitzbergen,  past  Mount  Ohydenius'  to  Mussel 
Bay.  Instead  we  turned  to  the  west  towards  Wahlen- 
berg  Bay.  Here,  too,  we  came  to  an  exceedingly 
rugged  terrain  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which 
detained  us  till  the  15th  June,  when  we  quite  unexpect- 
edly came  down  to  the  most  easterly  part  of  Wahlenberg 
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Bay,  which  extends  considerably  farther  to  the  east 

tliaii  wo  suppuscd. 

In  this  bay,  named  after  the  renowned  botanist  and 
glacialisty  we  found  on  the  Idth  June  the  first  plant  in 
flower  of  the  year,  a  beautiful  red  saxifrage.  The  first 
plant  iu  flower  was  found  in  18G1  in  Trcurenberg  liay 
on  Midsummer  eve. 

The  ice-field  does  not  terminate  towards  the  bottom 
of  Wahlenberg  Bay  with  any  steep  slope,  but  with  a 
gentle  declivity  interrupted  by  no  precipices  or  cre- 
vasses, over  which  our  sledges  made  rapid  progress.  In 
the  proximity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bay  some  low 
granite  rocks  projected  out  of  the  mass  of  ice  at  a 
height  of  280  metres,  and  farther  on  were  to  be  seen 
extensive  moraines  formed  of  clay  and  angular  gravel 
of  the  same  type  as  those  which  I  observed  in  1858  at 
Axel's  Islands  in  Bell  Sound,  and  in  1864  at  the  bottom 
of  Stor  Fjord.  I  consider  it  highly  probable  that  the 
moraines  here,  like  those  on  Axel's  Islands,  have  been 
forced  up  by  the  glacier,  and  that  its  border,  at  this 
place  is  not  receding  but  advancing. 

*'  When  we  came  to  Wahlenberg  Bay  on  the  IGtk 
June  numerous  openings  were  visible  in  the  ice-covering 
of  the  fjoidi  especially  near  the  shore,  so  that  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  we  could  come  down  upon  it, 
and  go  up  again  at  the  opposite  shore  near  the  mouth  of 
the  fjord,  where,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the 
sea-ice  was  broken  up,  we  were  again  compelled  to  take 
our  course  over  the  glacier  that  occupies  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  between  Murchison  and  Wahlen- 
berg Bays.  Here,  too,  the  glacier  close  to  Wahlenbeig 
Bay  was  completely  cut  to  pieces  by  dangerous  gaps. 
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but  faitbcr  fuiwaxd  it  l)ccume  quite  level  and  free  from 
fissures,  and  termmated  northwards  and  westwards  with 
an  even  dope  without  any  cross  terraces.  A  heavy 
snowstorm  (U'tain(Ml  us  hero  too,  so  that  it  wjia  only  at 
miclaight  bctwceu  the  23ril  and  24th  June  that  we 
reached  Shoal  Point  From  the  high  ice  ridge  wliich 
we  crossed  during  our  wandering  between  Wablenberg 
and  Murchison  Bays,  we  could  see  a  small  vessel  eruis- 
ing  in  tolerably  ice-free  water  in  the  north  part  of 
llinloopen.  We  tried  in  vain,  by  firing  shots,  waving 
flags,  &c.,  to  attract  attention,  and  we  therefore,  to  our 
great  disappointment,  missed  the  news  that  this,  the  first 
messenger  from  home,  could  have  given  us. 

'*  With  a  little  boat  left  at  Shoal  Point  on  our  out- 
ward journey,  Palander  with  three  men  immediately 
crossed  over  to  Mussel  Bay,  in  severe  weather  and 
with  a  high  sea.  I  was  obliged  to  rennun  at  Shoal 
Point  with  the  rest  of  the  men  till  Palander  could  send 
a  sufficiently  large  boat  for  us.  Before  it  could  arrive, 
however,  I  had  got  on  board  a  fishing-vessel  lying  at 
anchor  near  Low  Island,  which  brought  me  and  my  men 
to  Mussel  Bay,  where  the  whole  expedition  was  thus 
again  assembled  on  the  afternoon  of  tiie  29th  June." 

For  the  members  of  the  eAjiedition  that  remained  at 
Mussel  Bay  the  time  which  followed  the  departure  of 
the  exploring  party  was  the  dreariest  of  alL  The  month 
of  May  was  come,  but  winter  continued.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  occasionally  rose  to  —  5"  or  —  6°,  but  was 
in  general  about  — 10  ^C.  The  sun  had  been  long 
circumpolar,  but  was  seldom  visible.  A  cold  thick  mist 
lay  for  the  most  part  over  Mussel  Bay,  or  the  sun 
was  concealed  by  heavy,  low-lying  clouds.    The  ice  lay 
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imdisturbed,  and  increased  instead  of  diminishing  in 
thickness.  No  speck  of  open  water  was  visible.  The 
stock  of  provisions  got  very  low.  Some  indispensable 
articles,  as  vinegar  and  lime-jnice — ^two  of  the  most 
powerful  antiscorbutics — began  to  grow  scarce.  A  great 
and  general  lowering  of  strength  took  place,  especially 
among  tbe  men,  and  showed  that  an  increase  in  the 
rations  was  highly  necessary.  But  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  a  still  greater  reduction  than  that  which  had  taken 
place  would  have  to  be  made.  On  the  6th  May  it 
was  found  that  all  on  board  the  Onkel  Adam,  with  one 
exception,  were  scorbutic,  and  some  so  ill  that  Dr.  Envall 
thought  it  best  to  remove  them  to  land.  On  the  Gladati 
the  sanitary  state  was  far  from  satisfactory,  and  even  in 
the  case  of  several  on  board  the  Polhem  symptoms  of 
scurvy  began  to  show  themselves.  Daily  a  number  of 
scurvy  patients  from  the  vessels  came  to  land,  some  on 
crutches,  others  supporting  themselves  with  a  staff,  and 
others  agiun  carried  by  their  comrades.  A  more  sor- 
rowful sight  could  scarcely  be  seen.  Home-sickness  or 
at  least  a  desire  to  get  away  from  Mussel  Bay,  began  to 
seize  the  greater  number,  and  concern  for  their  absent 
comrades  made  the  lives  of  those  that  remained  behind 
anything  but  pleiisant.  The  cold,  the  ice,  the  want  of 
food,  the  scurvy,  were  the  common  subjects  of  convcrsu- 
tion,  but  the  scurvy  was  regarded  with  the  greatest 
apprehension.  This  dieaiy  time,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  pleasant  moments.  These  were  chiefly  the  few 
days  when  the  sky  was  cloudless,  when  the  sun  shone  and 
the  temperature  neared  the  freezing-point.  Then  the 
imprisoned  Swedes  sunned  themselves,  enjoyed  the 
warmth  and  drank  in  the  fresh  air,  listened  to  the 
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pleasant  spniig  twitter  of  the  anow-bunting,  and  be- 
thought themselves  that  summer  was  coming  when  the 

air  would  bo  warm  and  the  sea  open,  when  many  birds 
might  be  shot,  and  the  walrua-huuters  would  bring 
letters  and  newspapers  from  home,  and,  best  of  all,  when 
they  could  leave  Mussel  Bay,  some  of  them  steering  their 
course  direct  for  home,  and  others  to  visit  unknown 
regions  of  Spitzbergeu  and  make  great  discoveries  of 
various  kinds. 

Attempts  were  made  to  shoot  game  for  the  sick,  but 
only  a  brace  of  ptarmigan  and  a  few  snow-buntings  fell 
to  the  guns.  iSeal-hunting  was  attended  with  the  same 
want  of  success,  though  a  considerable  number  were  seen 
daily,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  get  within  shot 
of  them,  but  in  vain.  This  was  the  more  tantalising,  as 
dislike  to  the  preserved,  and  e\  en  to  the  salt  provisions, 
had  become  general,  and  a  seal  steak  was  looked  forward 
to  as  a  luzuiy. 

The  observations  still  went  on.  Soon  after  Norden- 
skiold's  departure  Wijkander  commenced  a  series  of  pen- 
dulum observationa  The  tidal  observations  were  also 
extended.  Five  minute  observations  were  carried  on  at 
least  a  whole  hour  twice  a  day,  at  ebb  and  flood. 

After  the  iirst  half  of  -May  was  past  an  agreeiible  change 
took  place  in  the  weather.  The  sun  shone  in  a  cloudless 
sky  and  the  air  was  pure  as  it  can  be  only  on  Spitzbergen. 
The  birds  became  more  numerous,  small  pools  of  water 
began  to  appear  here  and  there,  and  the  damp  reindeer- 
moss  which  lay  before  the  house  began  to  reek  in  the 
suDshiuo.    A  "  water  sky  "  was  visible. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  von  Kruscnstjema,  Parent, 
and  seven  men  set  out  for  the  Norways  to  deposit  there 
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infoiination  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  ex|>edi- 
tion,  &c.,  but  had  to  return  without  etfecting  their  pur- 
'  pose,  the  canvas  boat  on  a  wooden  skeleton  and  the 
sledge  they  had  taken  with  them  requiring  alteration. 

Ou  the  Siime  day  another  i)arty,  consisting  of  C'lase, 
Stjernberg  and  one  of  Onkel  Admas  crew,  started  for 
Yerlegen  Hook,  where  they  built  a  cairn  and  deposited 
papers. 

Ou  the  23rd  May  a  part  of  Norden.skiolirs  party 
returned  in  good  health  and  highly  delighted  with  their 
journey.  After  this  the  Folhem  became  more  lively. 
The  dredgings  now  went  on  with  new  spirit  They 
were  yctj  troublesome  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
ice,  which  was  now  from  six  to  seven  feet,  but  were  of 
great  importance  and  interest  The  Lapps  always  took 
guns  with  them.  One  day  two  of  them  went  up  to 
the  Ptarmigan  Fell — so  the  place  was  commonly  called 
where  ptarmigan  were  first  discovered  by  the  Lapps — 
and  succeeded  in  shooting  three  ptarmigan  and  thirteen 
guellemots,  on  which  some  of  the  most  severely-attacked 
scurvy  patients  made  a  good  meal. 

Some  plants  of  6cur^'y-^ra8s  were  found  with  beautiful 
green  leaves  from  the  former  year,  but  which,  having 
been  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow,  remained,  it  was 
thought,  quite  fresh.  The  day  after,  Saxifraga  rividaris 
was  found  opening  its  leaf-buds.  At  the  same  time  a 
little  black  spider  was  seen  busily  engaged  in  spinning 
its  web  in  a  cleft  of  a  rock,  but  no  small  creatures  that 
could  be  caught  in  the  net  were  yet  visible. 

On  the  29th  May  open  water  was  reported  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  ice  off  Mussel  Bay  was  soon  seen 
to  be  broken  up  to  a  great  extent  and  in  drift    On  the 
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30th  the  barometer  Ix'gau  to  fall  raj)i<lly,  and  iu  the 
aiti^ruoou  a  fresh  south  easterly  breeze  sprang  up  which 
set  the  ice  iu  motion,  off  Wijde  Bay,  and  before  night 
an  extensive  surfiEUie  of  water  was  visible  glitteriu«r  in 
the  sunshine  and  extendiug  from  Verlegeu  liook  towards 
AVckoine  Point. 

The  31st  May  was  the  first  day  that  the  average 
temperature  rose  above  the  fi'eezing-point.  At  noon 
the  thermometer  showed  4  C.  In  the  afternoon,  Chris- 
tian and  one  of  the  Lapps  wlia  had  been  out  at  the  edge 
of  the  ice  returned,  bringing  with  them  a  number  of 
birds  and  a  young  seal.  The  seal  beef  was  in  great  de- 
mand and  mueh  relished. 

On  the  6th  June,  von  Hoi  ten  and  four  men  of  the 
Gladan*9  crew  started  for  the  Norways  in  a  boat  which 
had,  the  day  before,  with  sail  set,  been  driven  over 
the  ice  on  its  sledge  by  a  stiff  south-easterly  breeze,  the 
canvas-boat,  intended  only  for  narrow  openings  in  the 
ice,  not  being  used  on  this  occasion. 

At  length  the  long-looked-for  moment  arrived.  On 
the  6th  June  a  sail  was  visible,  and  up  went  the  flag  at 
the  flag-staff  on  the  house,  the  GUxdan  and  the  Onkel 
Adam  also  showing  the  blue  and  yeUow.  The  house  is 
almost  deserted.  All  make  for  the  edge  of  the  ice  and 
arrive  in  good  time,  the  vessel  yet  being  far  ofl*  and 
seeming  to  move  as  slowly  as  if  she  sailed  in  tar.  At  last 
she  reaches  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  before  the  ice-anchor 
is  fast  her  deck  is  crowded  with  visitors,  gathering  in 
compaet  circles  round  the  crew,  who  are  stormed  with 
questions  from  all  directions.  What  was  learned  w  as,  in 
shorty  that  the  vessel,  a  little  sloop,  was  named  the  Solid, 
and  hailed  fkom  Hammerfest ;  that  King  Charles  XV. 
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was  dead,  and  another  of  the  royal  family,  they  knew 
not  which ;  that  they  had  not  heard  of  any  vessel 
being  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  expedition ;  that  several 
fishing-vessels  had  been  seen  on  their  way  northwards — 
two  of  them  at  a  short  distance  from  Mussel  Bay ;  that 
the  gi'eat<*r  number  of  tlie  walrus-hunters  who  had  been 
shut  in  the  previous  winter  had  returned  to  Norway 
after  a  very  difficult  passage,  but  that  many  had  win- 
tered on  Spitsbergen,  their  fate  being  as  yet  unknown. 
The  Swedes  tried  to  purchase  some  provisions  from  the 
master  of  the  Solid,  but  he  could  only  spare  a  few 

potatoes,  a  little  salt  meat,  and  some  coffee.  Imme- 
diately after  noon  the  two  vesseb  were  seen,  and  one  of 

them  bore  down  on  Mussel  Bay,  havmg  on  board 
letters  and  papers  for  the  ex])edition,  and  some  pro- 
visions which  the  agent  Ebeltoft,  at  Tromsoe,  had  had 
the  thoughtfulness  to  send.  Her  walrus-hunters  brought 
the  sorrowful  news  that  Mattilas  and  his  Quane  cook, 
who  had  stayed  behind  to  look  after  the  four  vessels 
which  were  shut  in  by  the  ice  at  Grey  Hook,  were  dead. 
There  was  no  news  of  the  seventeen  men  who  had  gone 
to  Cape  Thordsen  before  the  opportunity  of  cscaj)e  by 
means  of  the  vessels  at  Welcome  Point  had  occurred. 

On  the  9th  June  von  Holten  and  his  men  returned, 
having  only  gone  to  Grey  Hook,  where  at  the  place 
where  Mattilas  ended  his  days  they  found  a  document 
stating  that  a  vessel  had  gone  from  Grey  Hook  to  Mussel 
Bay  with  provisions  "for  the  Swedes.'' 

Notwithstanding  this  supply  the  situation  was  exceed- 
ingly serious.  The  lowering  of  strength  was  great  and 
general,  and  the  scurvy  threatening.  Every  etfort  was 
made  to  obtain  fresh  food,  and  a  great  number  of  fowl 
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were  shot,  but  they  were  insufficient  for  nearly  sixty 
men,  and  amniuuition  began  to  fall.  The  reduced 
lalioiiB  were  sufticieiit  to  last  only  at  furthest  to  the  end 
of  July,  and  the  Swedes  were  by  no  means  eertain*  of 

reaching,  by  that  time,  a  place  where  a  fresh  stock  could 
be  obtained. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the  12th 
June,  a  large  vessel  steamed  into  the  bay.   It  had  been 

observed  far  out  at  sea,  and  was  at  first  taken  for  a 
Swedish  gunboat     It  turned  out  to  be  the  Diana^ 
belonging  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith,   who,  along  with 
seveial  young  Englishmen,  was  on  board.   The  Swedes 
hastened  to  the  edge  of  the  ice  and  were  very  hospitably 
received  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  whose  countenance  they  saw 
expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  way  in  which 
they  had  contended  with  the  dangers  of  the  Arctic 
winter — dangers  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  inex- 
perienced.   On  being  informed  of  the  state  of  the  expe- 
dition as  to  provisions,  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  stated  that  he 
had  a  large  stock,  and  offered  to  give  the  Swedes  all  that 
he  could  spare — an  offer  that  naturally  was  most  grate- 
fully accepted.    Next  day  he  came  to  visit  the  settle- 
ment of  the  expedition,  inspected  the  building  and 
the  observatories,  and  received  an  account  of  the  winter- 
ing and  of  the  scientific  work  that  had  been  carried  on. 
The  same  day  the  promised  provisions  were  received ; 
fresh  potatoes,  preserved  vegetables,  and  soups  and  pre* 
served  meat  of  various  kinds,  **  all  of  excellent  quality, 
and  much  better,"  says  the  Swedish  account,  "  than  the 
preserved  provisions  we  brought  with  us,"  lime-juice, 
wine,  tobacco,  &c    All  was  handed  over  as  a  gift  to 
the  expedition.    "  May  we  here  be  permitted,"  says  the 
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atlthor  of  the  Swedish  account,  "  publicly  to  express  the 
deep  gratitude  of  all  of  us  to  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  for  the 
costly  and  welcome  gift,  and  to  assure  him  that  it  will  be 
long  before  the  members  of  the  Swedish  Polar  Expedition 
of  1872-3  forget  the  Diana' 8  visit  to  Mussel  Bay."  * 

The  Swedes  could  now  look  forward  without  appre- 
hension. The  weather,  too,  became  exceedingly  favour- 
able for  the  breakuig-up  of  the  ice.  That  which  covered 
Mussel  Bay  diminished  gradually,  but  perceptibly,  day 
by  day.  When  al)out  the  half  of  the  bay  was  free  of  ice 
von  Krusenstjerna  determined  to  saw  a  channel  through 
that  which  still  lay  between  the  ships  and  open  water. 
The  sawing  commenced  on  the  20th  June,  and  wa.s 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Kelease  was 
DOW  at  hand.  Cold,  wet,  and  snow-blindness  mattered 
little. 

Spring  had  commenced.  The  temperature  was  not 
unfrequently  a  couple  of  degrees  (centrigradc)  over  the 
freezing-point.  The  wind  from  the  south  began  to  be 
mild.  Day  by  day  the  covering  of  snow  on  the  lowland 
diminished.  Snow  still  sometimes  fell,  but  there  were 
also  occasional  heavy  showers  of  rain.  The  lagoons 
were  freed  from  their  ice  covering  and  the  mountain 
streams  began  to  rush  down  the  fell  sides.  Snow-free 
places  became  green  with  vegetation,  and  by  the  14th 
June  the  beautiful  S(xxifraga  oppositifolia  had  doc  ked 
its  branches  with  young  fresh  leaves  and  opened  its 
blossoms,  whose  red-violet  colour  showed  agreeably 
against  the  luxuriant  frreon  of  its  leaves.  The  whole 
of  the  Spitsbergen  bird-world  had  returned.  Auks, 

1  This  timely  relief  was  th«  saving  of  a  iramb?r  of  Iitbb.  8e3 
Pr,  Knvairs  report  in  Appendix. 
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guillemots,  and  eider-ducks  swam  in  thousands  in  the 
6ea  or  sat  in  large  flocks  on  the  ice-floes.  Qeese^  looma^ 
and  mipes  frequented  the  lagoons  and  i^faiall  fresh 
water-ponds.  By  tlie  13th  of  June  geese  had  begun 
to  lay  eggs.  On  the  15th  two  long- tailed  ducks  were 
shot — a  rare  oocurrenoe,  as  these  birds  are  veiy  seldom 
met  with  on  Spitzbergeu. 

The  liope  of  the  vessel's  speedy  release,  the  increase 
of  the  stock  of  provisions  and  the  consequent  inereaso 
of  the  rations,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  all  the 
dwellers  at  Mussel  Bay.  The  scurvy  began  to  disappear, 
the  cripples  laid  aside  their  crutches  and  staves,  and 
gladness  and  cheerfulness  drove  away  the  low  spirits 
and  the  depression  which  had  OTcrcome  almost  all  of 
them  in  the  hard  and  threatening  days  of  May  and  the 
beginning  of  June. 

Midsummer  day  camo,  and  with  it  Palander  and  some 
of  his  companions.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The 
travellers  were  so  changed  as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable. 
Their  hair  and  Ix-ards  were  long  and  matted,  their  faces 
darkened  with  smoke,  soot,  and  sun-burning.  But  they 
were  welcome.  It  was  indeed  a  disappointment  that 
the  Polar  excursion  had  to  be  broken  off  at  Phipps' 
Island,  but  the  Swe«k'S  consoled  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  all  that  was  possible  had  been  done, 
that  the  journey  over  the  inland  ice  of  North  £ast 
Land,  rich  in  dangers  and  difficulties  as  it  had  been,  was 
uni(j\it',  and  that  the  ol)servationR  of  various  kinds  made 
in  the  course  of  it  would  form  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Arctic 
lands. 

On  the  29th  Nordenskiold  returned  with  most  of  his 
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party,  and  the  same  day  between  four  and  fire  o'clock  p.m. 
the  channel  was  finished,  and  an  hour  later  the  Giadun 
and  the  Onkel  Adam  anchored  with  hurrahs  in  open 
water.  At  eight  the  same  evening  the  Onkel  Adam 
started  on  her  home  voyage,  followed  by  the  Qladan 
early  the  folio  wiug  morniag.  The  Pol  hem  was  to 
remain  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  left 
Musael  Bay  on  the  let  July,  leaving  Wijkander  together 
with  some  men  to  complete  his  magnetical  and  mete- 
orological observations,  and  to  put  ever}  thing  in  order 
•  for  the  return  home.  The  PoUwm  shaped  her  coui'se  for 
Grey  Hook,  where  the  mournful  duty  of  butying  Mattilaa 
and  his  companion  was  performed.  A  fishing-vessel 
lay  at  Grey  Hook  commanded  by  Fritz  Mack  from 
Tromsoe.  With  him  the  agent  Ebeltoft  had  sent  pro- 
visions, letters,  and  newspapers.  Captain  Mack  was 
employed  in  saving  what  he  could  of  the  cargo  of  the 
A^essels  that  had  been  ruu  ashore,  and  had  made  some 
preparations  for  the  burial  which  took  place  the  follow- 
ing day.  Mattilas  and  his  companion  had  turned  two 
boats  together  with  the  keels  outward,  and  covered  them 
with  sails  and  skins.  This  formed  their  dwelling,  in 
which  they  had  a  little  stove. 

Mattilas,"  says  Kjellman,  "indeed  deserves  the 
name  of  an  Arctic  veteran.  For  two-and-forty  summers 
he  had  ploughed  with  his  little  skiff  the  cold  billows  of 
the  Icy  Sea,  defying  all  dangers  and  sufferiogs.  A 
period  of  success  and  good  fortune  had  made  him  a 
prosperous  man,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Norwegian 
walrus- hunters,  but  he  liad  afterwards  met  with  many 
misfortunes.  His'  vessel  was  wrecked  and  sport  was 
bad.    In  this  way  his  property  was  diminished,  and* 
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wliat  now  remained  was  a  small  share  in  the  vessel  of 
which  he  was  mjister,  and  in  the  procc^eds  of  the 
summLTS  hunting  and  fishing.  It  was  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  save  his  small  property  which  induced  him 
to  remain  on  Spitzbergen,  ami  not  to  accompany  his 
comrades  and  countrymen  on  the  return  home.  There 
perhaps  conduced — so  we  have  at  Iciist  been  informed — 


MATTII-AS'  WINTKU  QLAUTKBS  AT  QRBT  UOOK. 


to  this  unfortunate  determination  a  long  cheri.shed  desire 
to  pass  a  winter  in  the  land  whose  coiists  he  hud  visited 
80  many  summers,  and  where  he  had  successfully 
escaped  so  many  dangers  and  survived  so  many 
adventures. 

"  It  was  with  reverence  that  we  stood  beside  the 
grave  of  these  men.    They  bad  struggled  manfully  and 

T 
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suffered  much.  Affecting  were  the  simple  words  they 
had  written  in  their  journaL    They  tell  us  how  both 

of  them  had  at  first  striven,  with  the  elements  in 
uproar,  unceasingly  and  energetically  to  save  the  vessels 
and  their  cargo,  which  formed  the  whole  of  their  pro- 
perty,  and  the  loss  of  which  would  bring  them  to 
poverty.  Tliey  failed  in  the  endeavour.  The  vessels 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  were  thrown  up  on  the 
beach,  where  wind  and  waves  worked  with  suocess  at 
their  destruction.  Now  the  struggle  for  life  begins. 
Disease  unites  itself  with  the  elements.  They  exert 
themselves  to  keep  at  a  distance  the  murdecous  scurvy, 
but  in  yain.  When  no  other  work  is  left^  one  of  the 
unfortunate  men  draws  round  their  wretched  dwelling 
a  sledge  which  they  had  made,  loaded  with  stones. 
Disease  weakens  them  more  and  more.  Drawing  the 
sledge  becomes  too  difficult  In  a  short  time  they  can 
no  longer  walk.  One  is  completely  helpless ;  the  other 
is  compelled  to  crawl  out  for  a  little  fuel,  with  which  he 
warms  up  their  quarters  once  a-day.  But  this,  too, 
becomes  too  troublesome ;  indeed  they  are  not  able  even 
to  write  down,  as  was  their  wont  during  the  last  period, 
a  prayer  to  God  in  the  journal.  The  death-struggle 
begins — and  relief  comes.*' 

Mack  had  also  the  sad  news  to  give  us  that  the 
seventeen  men  who  had  gone  the  previous  autumn  to 
Ice  Fjord  to  pass  the  winter  at  Cape  Thordsen  had 
perished  of  scurvy.  He  had  been  among  those  who 
first  landed  at  their  winter  quarters.  Fifteen  of  them 
were  found  dead,  and  two  were  supposed  to  have  been 
buried  by  their  comrades,  but,  the  ground  being  covered 
with  snow,  their  graves  were  not  visible.    The  men 
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had  unfortunately  not  understood  how  to  avail  them- 
sdves  of  the  resources  at  their  command.    Thm  were 

provisions  in  superabundance.  Even  to  the  last  they 
had  lived  principally  on  salt-beef  and  poik,  using 
little  of  the  preserved  and  dried  vegetubles  and  of  the 
potatoes,  of  which  a  laige  quantify  still  remained.  None 
who  ever  wintered  here  before  have  had  bo  great  re- 
sources as  they — the  ueeessaries  of  life  of  all  kinds  iu 
superabimdance,  an  excellent  house,  suihcient  fuel,  tools 
of  all  possible  kinds,  a  carpenter's  bench,  &c  It  was 
plain  that  they  had  given  themselves  up  to  inactivity, 
and  believed  that  the  abundance  of  provisions  which 
they  had  would  keep  them  free  from  scurvy.  Instead 
of  using  two  rooms  for  sleeping  in,  they  had  all  seven- 
teen packed  thumaelves  into  one.  They  seemed  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  eating  and  sleeping.  The 
last  entry  in  a  journal  which  they  kept  was  dated  19th 
April.  At  that  date  there  were  supposed  to  have  been 
three  men  still  alive. 

Leaving  Grey  Hook  late  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd, 
the  Polhem  sailed  northward  towards  the  Seven  Islands, 
and  at  9  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  8rd  was  in  BO"  42'  N.  lat, 
and  close  to  the  iee,  which  stretched  in  a  curve  east  and 
south  of  the  Seven  Islands  and  then  towards  the  N.W. 
or  W.N.VV.  There  was  now  abundance  of  provisions. 
The  walrus-hunters  provided  the  expedition  with  abun- 
dance of  eggs,  fowl,  and  reindeer  tlesh,  and  were  generally 
unwilling  to  accept  anything  in  return.  After  dredging 
for  some  time  near  Mufiin  Island,  the  Polhem  steered 
eastward,  and  passing  Mussel  Bay,  entered  Treurenberg 
Bay,  falVing  in  there  with  Mr.  Leigh  Smith  and  his 
Vessels,  the  steamer  Diana  and  the  schooner  Samson. 

T  2 
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After  visiting  Ilinloopcn  Strait,  where  unbroken  ice 
was  found  near  Dim  Point,  the  Polhem  returned  to 
winter  quarters,  where  the  observations  were  now  con- 
cluded, tlic  instruments  packed,  and  everything  in  order 
for  starting.  Tlic  PoUKnii,  however,  first  conveyed 
Nordenskiohl  to  Ice  Fjord,  and  then  sailed  northward, 
passing  west  of  Charles'  Foreland,  dredging  every  other 
liour.  On  nearing  the  Norways  the  ice  was  found  to 
have  drawn  southwards,  which  occasioned  some  fear  of 
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being  again  shut  in  ;  but  after  tedious  delays  from  fogs, 
the  Polhem  ancthored  in  Mussel  Bay  on  the  17th,  and, 
after  taking  on  board  everything  that  could  be  removed, 
finally  left  the  bay  on  the  18th  July.  At  Grey  Hook  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  ditheulty  that  the  Polhem  could 
force  her  way  between  the  land  and  an  ice-field  about 
two  English  miles  long.  After  visiting  Sraeercnberg 
Bay  and  Kobl>c  Bay,  and  taking  on  board  Nordenskiohl 
and  his  companions  at  Cape  Staratschin,  the  Polhem 
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entered  Ice  Fjord  and  anchored  in  Skans  Jkj  on  the 
2l8t,  and  lay  there  eight  days,  during  which  time  the. 

botanical  and  zoological  collections  were  greatly  in- 
creased, the  former  by  Tofiehlia  horcalis,  a  phanero- 
gamous plant,  new  to  the  flora  of  Spitzbergen.  On  the 
28th  the  Polhem  left  Ice  Fjord,  and  was  compelled  to 
flnchoT  in  Green  Harbour,  where  six  Norwegians,  who 
had  formed  part  of  the  crew  of  a  Norwegian  vessel  tliat 
Lad  been  nipped  by  the  ice  on  the  east  coast  of  Spitz- 
heigen  about  a  month  before,  were  taken  on  board. 
The  Polhem  proceeded  the  following  day  to  Ueclierehe 
Bay  in  Bell  Sound,  finding  there  the  remainder  uf  the 
crew  of  the  yessel  just  mentioned,  and  on  the  1st 
August  weighed  anchor  on  her  return  voyage,  arriving 
at  Tronisoe  on  the  Gth,  and,  after  some  delay  at  Bergen, 
ou  the  29th  August  at  Gothenburg,  where  the  ex- 
pedition was  broken  up. 
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VOYAGE  TO  THE  YENISSEJ  IN  1875  AND  ASCENT  OF  TUE 

RIVER. 

Spitzbergen  haying  now  been  pretty  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, Professor  Nordenskiold  turned  his  attention  to 

that  part  of  the  Polar  basin  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
Siberia.  The  Sea  of  Kara,  ly*^g  Novaya 
Zemlya,  had  long  been  considered  impenetrable,  an  **  ice 
cellar/'  as  von  Baer  called  it ;  but  this  had  been  shown 
to  be  a  mivstake  by  th(^  voyages  of  Juhauiiesen,  Carlsen, 
and  other  Norwegian  walrus-huuters  who  had  circum- 
navigated Kovaya  Zemlya,  sailed  into  the  Kara  Sea, 
and  even  pushed  their  way  beyond  White  Island,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  01)i.  The  natural  liistory  of 
this  sea  and  its  shores  was  still  completely  uuknown, 
and  this  Professor  Nordenskidld  proposed  to  investigate. 
It  also  formed  part  of  his  plan  to  penetrate  to  the  mouth 
of  Yenissej — thus  solving  a  commercial  problem  of  the 
first  importance — and  to  ascend  that  river. 

The  Proeven,  a  little  Norwegian  sloop  of  only  about 
70  tons  burden,  55  Norwegian  feet  long,  and  manned 
by  12  Norwegian  walrus-hunters,  all  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously taken  part  in  voyages  in  the  Arctic  seas,  had 
been  fitted  out  at  Tromsoe  for  the  expedition  of  1875, 
at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson,  of  Gothenburg,  who 
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defrayed  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  Professor 
Nordenskidld  was  accompanied  by  two  botanists,  Dr. 
F.  E.  Kjellman  and  Dr.  A.  N.  Luudstrom ;  and  two 
zoologists,  Dr.  H.  Theel  and  Dr.  A.  Stuxherg. 

"After  the  Proccen  had  been  towed  out  from  Tromsoe 
free  of  cost  by  a  little  steamer  of  the  same  name/'  says 
Professor  Nordenskidld,  "we  were  compelled  by  con* 
trary  winds  to  lie  at  anchor  for  five  days  in  the  sound 
between  Carlsoe  and  Kenoe.  At  length,  on  the  14tli,  wo 
urere  able  to  weigh  anchor  and  get  to  sea  through  Fugloe 
Sound.  The  course  was  then  shaped  past  North  Cape, 
which  was  passed  on  the  1 7th,  for  the  southern  part  of 
Novaya  Zemlya. 

'*  During  spring  and  the  early  part  of  summer  the  west 
coast  of  this  double  island  is  surrounded  a  little  from 
the  land  by  a  compact  ice-girdle,  impassable  at  most 
places,  which  disappears  later  in  the  season,  and  in 
which,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  walrus-hunters, 
two  sounds  are  early  formed,  which  are  only  covered 
with  thinly-scattered  navigable  drift-ice,  and  through 
which  the  ice-free  belt  of  water  along  the  coast  is 
placed  in  communication  with  the  open  sea  westwards. 
One  of  these  open  channels  is  commonly  to  be  found 
off  Matotschkin  Schar,  and  is  caused  by  the  strong 
currents  which  prevail  in  that  sound;  the  other  is  near 
the  latitude  of  Severo  Gusinnoi  Mys  (North  Goose 
Cape.)  The  latter  was  chosen  by  me  for  the  Froeven, 
and  passed  without  any  special  difficulty  on  the  22nd 
June.  Seven  days  after  having  Carlsoe  the  Proevca 
thus  anchored  for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  in  a  little  ill-protected  bay  inunediately  north 
of  North  Goose  Cape. 
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'•During  the  voyage  sounding  and  dredging  had  been 
carried  on  wlien  the  weatlier  permitted  ;  tlic  surface  of 
the  sea  was  examined  for  animal  and  diatom  life,  and 
the  temperature  was  observed  at  different  depths.  The 
reward  of  our  labours  was  often  abundant^  showing  that 
iu  this  sea  rich  harvests  in  natural  history  are  to  be 
reaped.  We  also  made  repeated  trials  at  difierent 
deptiis  of  an  instrument  for  taking  specimens  of  the 
bottom,  constructed  for  the  expedition  by  Dr.  Wiberg, 
which  proved  very  suitable  for  its  purpose,  and  easily 
managed. 

"  After  remaining  two  days  at  our  first  anchorage,  we 

sailed  northwards,  anchoring  here  and  there  along  the 
coast  where  opportunity  offered  :  from  the  25th  to  the 
28th  June  in  Little  Karmakul  Bay ;  from  the  2nd  to 
the  6th  July  in  Besimmenaja  Bay ;  from  the  7th  to  the 
1 3th  at  different  places  in  Matotsehkin  Schar.  To  this 
point  the  sea  along  the  coast  was  nearly  free  of  ice  ; 
but  north  of  this  sound,  which  connects  the  Kara  Sea 
with  the  sea  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Spitzbeigen, 
the  ice  extended  to  the  land,  so  that,  at  least  for  the 
present,  it  was  impossible  to  sail  along  the  coast  north- 
wards^ as  was  the  original  plan  of  the  expedition. 
Instead,  the  ice  in  the  western  part  of  Matotsehkin 
Schar  being  broken  up,  it  appeared  at  first  as  if  we 
would  soon  be  able  to  sail  through  this  sound  eastwards. 
After  having  penetrated  into  it  for  this  purpose  as  far 
as  Tschirakina,  I  went  thence  in  a  boat  towards  the  in* 
terior  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice.  Lundstrom  at 
the  same  time  ascended  a  neighbouring  mountain,  from 
which  he  had  an  extensive  view,  and  at  the  top  of  which 
he  placed  a  minimum  tiiermometer.    It  now  appeared 
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that  the  eastmi  part  of  the  sound  waa  still  covered 
with  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  which  was  thoaght  strong 
enough  to  defy  for  a  considerable  time  longer  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Pohir  summer.  I  therefore  did  not  consider 
it  advisable  to  await  the  possibility  of  a  passage  here ; 
and  as  any  advance  in  a  northerly  direction  was  also  for 
the  time  out  of  the  question,  I  determined  to  try  my 
fortune  at  one  of  the  two  sounds,  the  Kara  and  Jugor 
Straits,  which  on  both  sides  of  the  Great  Waygats 
Island  lead  into  the  Kara  Sea. 

*'  We  left  Matoschkin  Srhar  on  the  13th  of  July,  and 
arrived  after  having  ancliored  on  the  14th  at  Skodde 
Bay,  where  we  made  a  rich  collection  of  Jurassic  fossils ; 
on  the  16th  at  North  Groose  Cape,  on  the  18th  at  South 
Goose  Cape,  on  the  21st  at  Kostin  Schar,  and  during 
storm  at  the  Kara  Gate  on  the  25th.  The  strait  was 
completely  blocked  with  ice,  and  the  wind  was  too 
violent  for  us  to  endeavour  to  anchor  here.  I  sailed  on 
therefore,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  during  the 
furious  north-cast  storm,  which  raged  in  these  regions 
from  the  26th  to  the  30th  July,  protection  for  the  vessel 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Waygats  Island,  where  wo 
anchored  on  the  26th  of  July  oft'  Cape  GrebenL  The 
storm  was  now  so  violent,  that  although  we  lay  at 
anchor  quite  close  to  and  in  lee  of  the  land,  we 
could  not  until  the  30th  July  put  out  a  boat  for  the 
purpose  of  landini^-  on  the  island.  Here  we  made  a 
rich  collection  of  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  resembling 
fossils  ^m  (rotland,  and  therefore  of  special  interest  to 
Swedish  geologists.  Here  we  met  for  the  first  time 
with  Samoyedes,  who,  when  they  saw  the  vessel,  drove 
down  to  the  beach  in  peculiar  high  sledges  intended  for 
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use  in  sunmier  as  well  as  in  winter,  and  drawn  by  three 

or  four  reindeer.  They  let  us  know  immediately  that 
they  wished  to  come  on  board,  whither  they  accompanied 
us,  and  where  they  soon  after  were  very  hospitably  enter* 
tained.  ■ 

**  Durinir  our  stay  on  the  west  coast  of  Novava  Zcmlva 
we  were  of  course  continually  engaged  in  examining  the 
geology,  fauna  and  flora,  of  the  r^ons  visited  by 
us,  and  the  great  number  of  places  along  the  coast 
where  wc  landed  made  it  possible  for  tlic  scientific  staff 
of  tlie  expedition  to  bring  together  a  large  mass  of 
materials  relating  to  their  natural  history.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  high  north-east 
winds  which  had  been  blowing  lately,  and  which,  as  we 
had  reason  to  8U])pose,  had  driven  the  ice  down  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  Kara  Sea»  there  appeared  to  be 
little  probability  of  our  being  able  to  push  forward  in 
an  easterly  direction  this  year.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
determined  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  an  attempt  iu 
this  direction,  and  therefore  again  weighed  anchor  on  the 
3lBt  July,  in  order  to  sail  into  Jugor  Sound.  I  was, 
however,  compelled  by  a  calm  to  anchor  the  Froercu 
right  in  the  mouth  of  it^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  where  a  large  number  of  Russians  and  Samoyedes 
from  Pustosersk  are  accustomed  to  live  during  summer 
for  fishing  and  hunting,  and  which  on  this  account  is 
called  *  the  Samoyede  town.'  The  day  after  I  rowed  in 
a  boat  farther  into  the  sound,  having  ordered  the  vessel 
to  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the  very  next  day,  the 
2nd  of  August,  the  Froeven  weighed  anchor,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  gentle  breeze  and  a  favouring  current 
sailed  over  to  my  encampment  on  the  other  shore.  I 
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immediately  went  on  board,  and,  earned  forward  almost 
entirely  by  a  strong  south-westerly  currenti  we  advanced 

towards  the  Kara  Sea.  The  sound  was  passed  success- 
fully, and  on  our  entering  the  Kara  Sea  we  found  it 
completely  free  of  ice.  The  course  was  shaped  towards 
the  middle  part  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  the  Kara 
Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and  which  is  called  by  the 
Samoyedcs  YalmaL  The  wind  was  exceedingly  light, 
so  tiiat  we  only  went  forward  slowly,  a  circumstance 
which  certainly  tried  our  patience  severely  but  had  this 
good  result,  that  while  navigating  these  waters,  viaited 
for  the  first  time  by  a  scientific  expedition,  we  could 
daily  undertake  dredgings,  hydrographic  work,  Sec 
The  dredgings  yielded  an  unexpectedly  rich  and  various 
harvest  of  marine  animals,  among  which  I  may  here 
specify  some  colossal  Isopoda,  peculiar  Cumacea^  masses 
of  Anijphipoda  and  Chpepoda,  a  large  and  beautiful 
Alecto,  uncommonly  large  Ophiuruhi,  finely  marked 
Astet-ida,  innumerable  Molltisca,  &c  The  peculiar 
circumstance  occurs  here  that  the  water  at  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  great  rivers 
debouching  in  these  regions,  is  nearly  free  of  salt,  forms 
a  deadly  poison  for  the  animals  which  live  in  the  salt 
water  at  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  animals  brought 
up  from  the  bottom  therefore  die  in  a  few  moments  if 
placed  in  water  from  tlic  surface  of  the  sea. 

"Here  also,  when  opportunity  otiered,  there  were  made, 
as  on  the  west  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  determinations 
of  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  not  only  at  the  surface, 
but  also  at  ditii  rout  depths  under  it,  with  thermo- 
meters by  Ncgretti  and  Zamljra  and  Casella,  These 
researches  yielded  a  specially  interesting  result,  and 
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may  be  considered  as  settling  a  number  of  questions 
much  disputed  of  late  years  regarding  the  marine 
currents,  in  these  regions,  the  direction  of  which,  in  the 
absence  of  other  data,  it  ^vas  sought  to  determine  by 
the  indications  of  the  surface-temperature  of  the  water. 
By  numerous  ohserrations  along  the  west  coast  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  from  Matotschkin  Schar  to  Jugor 
Sound,  thence  past  Cape  Grebeni  to  75 J"  N.  Lat.,  and 
80°  E.  Long,  and  on  to  the  mouth  of  Yenissej,  1  have 
obtained  indisputable  proofs  that  the  temperature  of  the 
surface  water  of  this  sea  is  exceedingly  variable  and  de- 
pendent on  tlie  temperature  of  the  air,  on  the  neighl)Our- 
hood  of  ice,  on  the  flowing  of  warm  fresh  water  from 
Obi  and  Yenissej,  but  that  the  temperature  of  the  water 
at  a  depth  of  only  ten  fathoms  is  nearly  quite  constant, 
between  —  V  and  2°  C.  There  are  thus  no  deep 
marine  currents  here.  An  exception  to  this  was  observed 
in  Matotschkin  Schar  itself,  where  the  water  near  the 
bottom  at  a  depth  of  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms  was  about 
+  5"  V.  Possibly  the  southern  part  of  an  arm  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  here  strikes  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  even  passes 
through  Matotschkin  into  the  Kara  Sea.  A  laige  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  deep  water  have  been  taken  with 
Professor  Ekmans  apparatus,  which  is  excellently  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  I  am  convinced  that  at  the 
bottom  the  salinity  is  also  constant 

**  On  the  8th  of  Auoust  we  landed  for  a  few  hours  on 

the  north-west  side  of  Yalmal  to  take  an  aiitronomieal 

« 

observation.  Traces  of  men,  some  of  them  barefooted,  and 
of  Samoyede  sledges,  were  visible  on  the  beach.    Close  to 

the  beach  w;is  found  a  sacrificial  altar,  consisting  of  al)0ut 
hfty  skulls  of  the  Polar  bear  placed  in  a  heap,  bones  of 
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walrus,  reindeer,  &c.    In  the  middle  of  the  heap  of  hones 
there  stood  erect  two  images  roughly -hewn  of  driftwootl 
roots  newly  besmeared  on  the  eyes  and  mouth  with  blood, 
and  two  hooked  sticks,  from  which  hung  bones  of  the  rein- 
deer and  bear.  Close  ])y  was  a  fin'i)la('e  and  a  heap  of  rein- 
deer boues,  the  latter  clearly  the  remains  of  a  saerifieial 
meal    After  some  hours'  stay  at  this  place  I  sailed  farther 
north  until  unnavigable  masses  of  large  level  ice-fields 
in  75°       N.  Lat.  and  7\)°  30'  E.  Long,  preventtul  farther 
progress  in  that  direction.   Afterwards  I  followed  the  edge 
of  the  ice  towards  the  east,  and  finally  shaped  the  course 
for  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tenissej,  where  the 
Svs'edish  flag  was  hoisted  and  the  anchor  let  go  on  th(i 
afternoon  of  the  15th.    We  had  now  attained  a  goal 
which  great  seafaring  nations  had  for  centuries  striven 
in  vain  to  reach. 

**  Already  during  our  approach  to  the  harbour  a  bear 
was  seen  pixstunug  along  with  some  reindeer  close  to  the 
shore.  The  bear,  an  aged  male,  however,  soon  after  slowly 
departed  from  the  reins  and  finally  laid  himself  to  sleep 
on  the  l)each  (luite  near  to  our  anchorajje.  licfore  the 
anchor  fell  i)r.  Th^el  went  out  in  a  boat  to  try  to  kill 
him.  Having  reached  the  shore,  Theel  approached  the 
reclining  bear,  which  in  a  few  moments  became  aware  of 
his  approach  and  immediately  rushed  forward,  as  was 
supposed,  to  attack  him.  He  was,  however,  soon  hit 
right  in  the  face  by  a  Remington  ball  discharged  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  paces,  which,  however,  did  not  pene- 
trate the  skull  but  cut  a  deep  and  long  channel  right 
between  the  eyes  along  the  face.  The  bear  now  sought 
to  take  to  flight,  but  fell  immediately  after  to  a  new  shot 
which  pierced  the  lung  and  the  upper  part  of  the  heart.  I 
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consider  this  a  good  omen  that  the  many  thousand 
years'  reign  of  the  bear  in  these  regions  will  speedily 
come  to  an  end,  and  that  numeroos  veaselB  will  here 
carry  on  communication  between  Europe  and  the  colossal 
river  territory  of  the  Irtisch,  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenissej.** 

The  place  where  Nordenskiold  anchored  on  his  arrivjd 
at  the  month  of  the  Yenissej  he  named  Dickson  Har- 
bour. It  affords  very  good  anchorage.  Here  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  an  nsront  of  tlie  Yenissej  by  Nor- 
denskiold, Lund  Strom,  and  »Stuxberg,  and  three  walrus- 
hunters,  in  a  Nordland  boat  which  had  been  speciaUy 
built  for  the  purpose  in  Norway.  The  Proeven  returned 
to  Tromsoe  under  the  eliargc  of  Dr.  Kjellman,  who  en- 
deavoured to  sail  round  the  northern  extremity  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  but  found  the  ice  impassable  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Middendorff.  He  therefore  sailed  southwards  to 
Matotschkin  Schar,  which  he  reached  on  the  4th  of 
September  after  various  delays  by  calms.  The  passage 
through  the  sound  was  protracted  by  storms,  calms, 
headwinds,  and  the  unfavourable  current.  At  length 
on  the  10th  of  Se])tember  the  western  entrance  was 
reached,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Proeven  left 
Matotschldn  and  steered  her  course  homewards,  meet- 
ing with  fearful  gales  on  the  way,  and  reaching  Ham- 
merfest  on  the  26th  of  September  and  Tromsoe  on  the 
3rd  of  October. 

The  Anrta^  as  the  boat  was  named,  in  which  Norden- 
skiold and  his  companions  were  to  ascend  the  Yenissej, 
left  Dickson  Harbour  on  the  19th  of  August,  sunk  almost 
to  the  gunwale  with  the  provisions  and  equipment  with 
whidi  she  was  laden,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  stand  any 
heavy  swell.    "  I  must,  therefore,"  writes  Nordenskiold, 
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"  consider  it  a  yeiy  fortunate  circumstance  that  during 
our  sailing  up  the  mouth  of  the  Tenissej  we  had  always 

a  sufficiently  strong  wind  from  the  Ian  J. 

"  The  course  was  taken  along  the  shore  inside  the 
numerous  low,  bare,  rocky  ishinds  which,  to  the  north, 
bound  the  Gulf  of  Yenissej,  and  are  marked  in  the  Russian 
maps  with  the  long  name  iSevero-Vostotschnoi-Ostrov 
(Noith-East  Islands).  The  Sound  between  those  islands 
appears  to  be  sufficiently  deep  even  for  large  vessels, 
though  perhaps  rendered  foul  by  rocks.  With  a  favour- 
able wind  and  smooth  water  we  sailed  on,  without  any 
long  rest,  in  forty-two  houi-s  to  Cape  Sehaitanskoi,  where 
we  arrived  on  the  night  before  the  21st,  wet  through, 
and  worn  out  by  want  of  sleep.  On  the  way  we  landed 
only  at  two  places,  the  first  a  point  near  Jevreniov 
Kamen,  the  last  rocky  promontory  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Yenissej,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  600  milea  • 

**  Jevremov  Kamen  itself  is  merely  a  peculiarly  formed 
dolerite  rock  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  we  landed  three  Polar 
bears  were  seen  peacefully  pasturing  among  the  rocks, 
not  allowing  themselves  to  be  disturbed  by  the  log-fire 
which  we  made  in  their  proximity,  or,  as  we  hoped,  to  be 
attracted  towards  us  by  curiosity.  We  had  no  time  for 
hunting,  and  after  drinking  tlie  coffee  we  had  made  ready 
at  our  immense  log-fire,  we  sailed  on.  At  the  beach  we 
collected  still,  but  for  the  last  time  during  our  journey  up 
the  Yenissej,  true  marine  animals  ;  Appendicularia,  Clio, 
large  Beroidm^  various  Medusa,  &c  A  land  excursion 
here  3delded  a  Harpalus,  two  species  of  Staphylinida,  two 
species  of  spiders,  a  number  of  AcaridcB  and  Podnridce,  a 
Lumbricus,  and,  as  at  the  vessel's  anchorage,  vegetation 
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had  a  character  differing  greatly  from  that  of  Novaya 

Zemlya.  Large  bushes,  even  dwarf  birch,  were  still 
completely  wautiug,  and  the  ground  was  not  covered  by 
any  carpet  of  grass. 

'*  The  second  place  where  we  landed  was  Krestovskoj, 
a  now  deserted  tfimovle  (place  inhal>ited  both  summer 
and  winter),  but  which,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  the. 
houses  and  the  style  in  which  they  were  fitted  up,  must 
at  one  time  have  had  its  prosperous  period.  Three 
houses  with  flat  turf-covcred  roofs  still  remained,  each  by 
itself  forming  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  roonis^ — liviug- 
rooms»  bake-rooms,  bath-rooms,  store-room  for  blubber, 
with  long  troughs  for  blubber  hollowed  out  of  immense 
tree-stems,  cisterns  for  Ijlubber,  with  remains  of  white  iish, 
&c.,  all  in  one.  Ail  household  articles  were  taken  away, 
and  literally  there  was  not  to  be  found  a  nail  in  the 
wall,  a  sign  that  the  inhabitants  had  not  died  out  but 
removed.  We  learned  at  Dudinka  that  this  had  Uiken 
place  some  years  ago,  and  was  caused  by  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  meal  in  that  remote  situation,  otherwise  well 
adapted  for  fishing.  Now,  since  the  traffic  on  the 
Yenissej  has  increased,  a  new  settlement  is  said  to  be 
under  consideration.  The  vegetation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  place  was  extraordinarily  luxuriant,  the 
grass  and  other  plants  rendering  walking  difficult,  an 
effect,  without  doubt,  of  the  (quantity  of  animal  manurial 
sul)stances  which  had  been  collected  during  the  former 
fishing  period  of  the  history  of  the  place. 

"  Two  miles  and  a  half  from  Krestovskoj  a  sandbank 
shoots  out  far  into  the  river,  on  which  account  we  were 
compelled  to  keep  farther  from  the  side  and  sail  between 
some  small  islands  occumng  here,  between  which  the 
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river  had  a  depth  of  five  to  six  fathoms.  Taken  over- 
liead,  the  north-eaBtem  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Yeniasej 
does  not  appear  to  be  rendered  particularly  foul  by 
shallows.  The  depth  a  little  from  the  shore  reaches  six 
to  eight  fjEktboms,  sometimes  even  twelve  and  upwards. 

**  The  surface  temperature  of  the  water  was,  on  our 
arrival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yeniasej,  7**8  C,  but  sank 
during  the  storm  of  the  following  days  to  1°*5  C.  At 
Jevremov  Kamen  it  was  2^*5  C,  but  rose  afterwards,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  KrestoYskoj,  to  11*,  a  temperature 
which  it  retained  afterwards  during  nearly  the  whole  of 
our  boat  journey.  The  water  was  of  a  brow  n  colour,  but 
was  often,  near  the  banks,  coloured  bj  muddy  streams. 

"  A  little  south  of  Jevremov  Kamen  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Yenissej  is  occupied  by  sand-banks  having  a  height 
of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and  a  stoop  slope  townrds 
the  river.  From  the  river  bank  stretches  the  tundra, 
an  endless,  slightly  undulating  plain,  full  of  low  marshes 
and  small  shallow  pools,  and  overgrown  w^ith  a  scanty 
vegetation,  the  fiuwering  season  of  which  was  now  almost 
concluded.  We  found  instead,  at  our  first  night- quar- 
ters (Cape  Schaitanskoi),  masses  of  ripe  cloudberries,  the 
taste  of  which,  in  itself  delightful,  was  on  this  occasion 
heightened  by  the  circumstance  that  they  wire,  for  us, 
the  first  of  the  summer's  fruit.  The  red  and  bog 
whortleberry  are  also  found  here,  if  in  small  quantity. 
Gape  Schaitanskoi  was  the  most  northerly  point  on  the 
Yenissej,  where  we  found  dwarf  birch,  and  at  the  same 

place  also  Dr.  Stuxbeig  found  a  species  of  Fhysa  which 
had  been  found  previously  by  Middendorff  as  far  north 

as  73"  30'. 

"  After  having  rested  at  Cape  Schaitanskoi  we  sailed 
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on  with  a  favourablt;  breeze  to  Sopotsclmaja  Korga, 
where  the  iiigh  wind,  and  a  sand-bank  lying  ofif  it, — th 
extent  of  which  we  could  not  make  out  during  the 
dusk  of  the  night, — compelled  us  to  lie  to  earlier  than 
we  otherwise  intended. 

Sopotschnaja  Koiga  (the  toe  of  the  boot)  forms  a 
low  promontoiy  projectiDg  far  into  the  Yenissej,  which,  as 
numerous  remains  of  buildings  show,  was  formerly  in- 
habited, but  now  stands  deserted.  Fisbemieu  and 
hunters,  however,  still  settle  here  occasionally,  to  judge 
by  the  numerous  fox-traps  still  in  good  order  which  are 
found  everywhere  along  the  banks.  We  found  one  of 
these  traps  set.  The  place  is  the  least  agreeable  I  have 
seen  on  the  banks  of  the  If  enissej.  For  a  great  part  the 
promontory  is  occupied  by  masses  of  driflbwood,  immense 
stems  with  branches  and  roots  broken  off,  piled  over 
each  other  in  an  endless  chaos,  among  which  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  and  care  that  any  progress  could  be 
made.  The  logs  that  lie  nearest  the  sea  are  quite  fresh. 
Others,  lying  farther  from  the  strand,  and  cast  up 
thither  decades  or  centuries  ago,  are  in  all  possible 
intermediate  stages  between  fresh  and  decayed  wood. 
Between  the  logs  are  often  deep  holes  full  of  Uack, 
stinking  water.  Similar  masses  of  driftwood,  though 
perhaps  not  so  extensive,  are  found  nearly  everywhere 
farther  down  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  higher 
up  l^ere  occur  only  scattered  pieces  of  driftwood,  and 
at  some  places  even  these  are  almost  completely  wanting. 
The  promontory  was  strewn  besides  with  a  large  number 
of  other  fresh- water  pools,  more  or  less  grown  up  with 
water  mosses  and  swarming  with  a  small  species  of  fish 
{Gixsterotteus  oculeatus),  Branchiopoda  and  other  sweet- 
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water  Orusiacea,  and  yielding  to  the  botanist  Tarioua 
Carices  not  observed  farther  north ;  and  water  plants 

(Carex  chordorrh'na,  Hippuns  vulgaris,  J  uncus 
castaneus  dc),  iiigher  up  on  ilie  drier  places  the 
ground  was  sparingly  covered  with  Empetrum  nigrum 
and  Andromeda  tetrngontif  and  on  the  steep  slopes 
inwards  from  the  promontory  there  was  a  hixiuiant 
vegetation  of  grass  and  herbaceous  plants  a  couple  of 
feet  high.  On  the  other  hand,  the  place  was  exceedingly 
poor  in  mammalia  and  birds,  as  well  as  in  insects,  and 
even  the  holes  and  paths  of  tlie  lemming,  with  which 
the  coast  land  of  Novaya  Zemlya  is  crossed  in  all 
directions,  are  found  here  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

"Hard  gales  and  a  high  sea  compelled  us  to  remain 
at  this  place  nearly  two  days.  lUir  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  23rd  August  we  were  at  la.st  able  to  sail  on.  The 
course  was  shaped  for  Goltschika,  which  for  the  present 
is  the  most  northerly  inhabited  simovie  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Yenissoj,  but  as  we  approached  the  bank 
where  we  supposed  the  simovie  was  situated,  under  the 
darkness  of  night  we  came  with  a  pretty  high  sea  on  an 
extensive  shoal,  over  which  we  did  not  consider  it  advis- 
able to  row  forward  in  the  darkness.  I  therefore  shape<l 
the  course  witli  a  fresli  breeze  towards  Sverevo  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Yenissej,  where  a  simovie  is  still  inhabited, 
but  on  arriving  at  the  western  shore,  we  could  not  distin- 
guish in  the  darkness  any  dwelling-houses  here  either. 
We  sailed  therefore  again  across  the  river,  in  order, 
when  the  day  dawned,  to  find  a  more  convenient  laud- 
ing place  &rther  up.  While  we  thus  sailed  along  the 
strand,  looking  fnr  houses,  in  a  very  high  and  rough  sea, 
we  found  ourselves  suddenly  among  furious  breakers. 

r  2 
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After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  row  the  boat 
back  against  wind  and  sea,  during  which  it  nearly 
foundered,  we  bad  no  other  resource  left  us  than  again 

to  hoist  the  sail  and  shape  the  course  right  through 
the  dangerous  surf.  Fortune  favoured  us.  Just  at  the 
shallowest  place  the  boat  was  lifted  over  a  high  breaker 
and  we  found  ourselves  again  in  deep  water.  We  soon 
saw  a  little  hut  oii  the  bank  which  we  supposed  to  be 
inhabited,  without  however  being  able,  as  I  wished, 
to  lie  to  there  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell.  We 
sailed  on  therefore,  till  at  last  we  succeeded  in  finding  a 
suitable  landing-place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mesenkin, 
a  little  river  falling  into  the  Yenissej  on  the  right  bank. 

"  During  the  excursions  which  were  undertaken  in  all 
directions  immediately  after  our  landiug  at  Mesenkin, 
we  observed  two  persons,  who,  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  dogs,  searched  for  cloudberries  on  the  bogs. 
At  first  they  appeared  to  wish  to  avoid  us,  but  in  the 
end  approached  and  informed  us  that  they  were  Russians 
in  the  employment  of  a  mercliant  from  Yenisseisk,  who 
had  a  hunting  station  at  Goltschika.  After  a  little 
conversation  I  proposed  to  the  younger  of  them,  a 
Cossaok,  Feodor,  who  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  region,  to  accompany  us  to  Dudinka  as  guide, 
a  proposal  which  he,  after  a  little  negotiation,  agreed  to 
on  condition  of  receiving  fifty  silver  roubles  and  obtain- 
ing  the  permission  of  his  master  who  was  settled  at 
Goltschika,  thirty  verats  farther  north.  In  order  to 
procure  this  permission  he  started  immediately,  promis- 
ing to  return  the  foUowing  evening* 

"The  delay  was  of  course  employed  by  us  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  in  examining  the  natural  history  of  the 
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place,  in  taking  solar  obaervations,  &c  It  appeared 
thereby  that  our  lestiDg-place  was  situated  only  about 

tvvcuty-five  miles  to  the  south  of  our  former  landing- 
place.  The  low  river  valley  of  the  Mesenkin  is  however 
far  better  protected  from  the  winds  of  the  Polar  sea 
than  the  low  promontory  at  Sopotschnaja,  and  the 
infiuence  of  this  is  plainly  apparent  in  the  vegetation 
being  much  richer. 

"  What  immediately  strikes  one  on  landing  is  the  dark 
greeu  thickets  about  four  feet  high,  which  appear  to 
consist  of  alder  {Alnits fructicosa).  Between  the  alder 
bushes  and  protected  by  them  our  botanists  found  a 
number  of  well-grown  herbaceous  plants :  Sanguxaorbat 
Ckdtum,  Delphinium^  Hedysarumy  Neratrum,  kc.  The 
Salix  bushes  too  were  taller  here,  than  before,  the  turf 
finer,  and  the  slopes  of  the  sandy  hills  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  were  now  adorned  with  a  number  of  new  forms : 
Alyssunif  Dianthiis,  Oxytropis,  Saxifmga,  Thymus,  &c. 

"  As  I  have  stated  previously,  we  found  at  the  places 
we  visited  on  Jalmal  neither  small  stones  nor  sub-fossil 
shells ;  in  the  fine  sand  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yenissej 
the  sand  is  coarser,  and  contains  )x)th  sub-fossil  shells  and 
stones  large  and  small.  The  sub- fossil  shells,  according 
to  information  obtained  at  Dudinka,  occur  in  some 
places  in  such  masses  aa  to  form  true  sheU-banks. 
At  the  places  which  we  visited,  the  shells  however  were 
not  found  in  proper  beds,  but  only  scattered  in  the  sand. 
Immediately  at  the  first  glance  it  appeared  that  the 
shells  collected  by  us  here  belonged  in  preponderating 
numbers  to  species  with  which  in  the  living  state  we 
had  before  become  acquainted  in  our  dredgiugs  in  the 
Rata  and  Obi-Yenissej  Sea. 
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A  collection  of  specimens  of  the  stones  which  occur 
in  the  sandy  layers  of  the  tundra  was  always  to  be 
found  along  the  river  bank,  where  they  lay  still,  after 
the  lighter  pjirticles  of  the  8an<l-bank  had  been  washed 
away*  and  we  could  here  obtain  many  important  con- 
tributions to  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the 
tundra  is  formed,  and  the  nature  of  the  rocks  which 
yielded  the  material  of  the  masses  of  sand  here  col- 
lected. No  erratic  blocks,  comparable  in  size  with  those 
found  in  Sweden,  occur  here,  a  circumstance  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  sand-beds  of  the  tundra, 
at  least  in  these  regions,  are  not  of  glacial  origin.  I 
ought  however  to  observe  that  on  some  small  blocks  of 
stone  there  are  to  be  seen  scratches  and  grooves  quite  like 
those  found  on  moraine  blocks.  But  in  this  case  these 
grooves  must  have  hven  formed  either  by  the  slipping  of 
the  earthy  layers  or  through  the  agency  of  river  ice.^ 

"In  the  north  part  of  the  tundra  I  could  never 
distinguish  among  the  stones  washed  out  from  the 
sand  any  blocks  of  granite  or  gneiss.  For  the  most 
part  they  consisted  of  different  kinds  of  basalt  with 
numerous  cavities  containing  calcspar  and  zeolites. 
Besides,  there  occurred  especially  at  Cape  Sohaitanskoi  a 
not  inconsiderable  number  of  blocks  of  marl  and  sand- 
stone containing  fossils,  partly  of  marine  origin,  partly 
containing  tree-stems  more  or  less  carbonised  or  petrified. 
Pieces  of  brown  and  common  coal  were  also  found  here 
in  considerable  numbers. 

*  Kordendciald  is  of  oprnxon  that  Siberia,  during  the  European 
Glaeiel  period,  had  aboat  the  same  climate  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  former  great  extension  of  the  glaciers  in  Surope 
depended  only  on  local  drcomstances. 
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"  On  iJie  26th  Angost^  eaily  in  the  moniing,  our  future 
pilot  arrived,  accompanied  by  five  other  Russiaus  st  ttled 
in  that  quarter.  Naturally  the  guests  were  entertained 
immediately  in  our  tent  as  best  we  could,  and  the  con- 
versation was  lively.  They  informed  me  that  at 
Goltscliika  there  lived  a  'prikaschik'  together  with  tliree 
labourers  for  hunting  and  fishing,  and  at  Sverevo  only  an 
old  man  and  his  son ;  the  old  sitMvies  farther  to  the  north 
were  now  abandoned.  Natives  (Samoyedes,  Dolganes, 
Yakuts,)  on  the  other  hiind  often  come  down  from  the 
tundra  to  the  strand,  but  their  numbers  had  of  late 
years  been  considerably  diminished  by  a  severe  small-pox 
epidemic,  which  raged  especially  among  the  Samo3rede8. 

"  After  talking  for  a  while  with  our  guests,  who  were 
friendly  and  exceedingly  interested  in  our  journey,  we 
went  on,  the  weather  being  calm  and  exceedingly  fine»  to 
Cape  Gostinoi,  where  we  halted  at  noon.  While  sailing 
along  we  observed,  for  the  first  and  last  time  during  our 
voyage  up  the  Yenissej,  a  remainder  of  the  winter's 
enormous  snow-covering  in  a  deep  cleft  cut  out  of  the 
tundra  near  the  strand  At  our  resting-place  was  found 
the  first  granite  block  among  those  washed  from  the 
sandy  stratum  of  the  tundra.  The  bush  vegetation  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  debouching  here  was  spedally 
luxuriant,  and  among  the  bushes  was  found  a  raspberry 
leaf  (Rubus  Arc  tic  us)  and  plants  of  Angelica,  Cortusa, 
&c.,  four  feet  high. 

"  Having  rested  for  a  while  at  this  place  we  sailed  on, 
and  aflter  various  deviations  in  the  darkness  and  fr^g  of 
the  night  landed  on  a  low  promontory  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Jakovieva  river.  A  close  mist  compelled  us  to  pass 
the  night  here,  although  the  place  was  nearly  bare  of 
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vegetation,  and  driftwood  was  found  in  so  limited 
quantity  that  the  wood  lequired  for  cooking  could 
scarcely  be  found.  To  judge  by  the  quantity  of  rem- 
nants of  fish  found  on  the  strand,  an  abundant  catch  of 
sturgeon  appeared  to  have  been  lately  made  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  simovie  Jakovieva^  which 
was  said  to  be  inhabited  by  two  Russians  and  two 
Samoyedes. 

"  We  halted  next  at  a  specially  attractive  fishing 
station  on  a  small  sound  among  the  Biiochovski  Islands, 
the  most  northerly  in  the  island  labyrinth  which  occupies 
the  channel  of  the  Yeniasej  between  6 9 J"  and  70 J°  N.L. 
The  fishing  was,  however,  finished  for  the  season,  and  the 
place  accordingly  deserted.  But  two  small  houses  and 
several  huts,  all  in  good  condition,  stood  on  the  bank, 
and,  together  with  a  number  of  large  boats  and  wooden 
vessels  intended  for  salting  fish,  gave  evidence  of  the 
employment  that  had  been  carried  on  here. 

"On  the  28th  of  Aucfust  we  rowed  on  between  a 
number  of  islands,  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  commonly  ending  towards  the  river  with  a  bold 
escarpment  from  which  large  masses  of  peat  had  tumbled 
down  here  and  there.  At  such  places  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  island  originally  formed  a  sand-bank  thrown 
up  by  the  river,  which  in  course  of  time  was  covered 
first  with  masses  of  driftwood,  and  afterwards  with  a 
luxuriant  vegetation  which  gradually  gave  rise  to  a 
thick  layer  of  peat  not  yet  completely  decayed,  of 
which  the  part  of  the  island  lying  above  the  sui&ce 
of  the  water  is  for  the  most  part  formed. 

**  Towards  evening  we  lay  to  at  the  Nikandrovska 
Islands  near  a  fishincr-station  still  occupied,  the  inhabi* 
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tants  of  which  weie  engaged  in  drawing  a  net  as  beat 
they  could.    For  a  ailver  rouble  I  bought  here  nine  &t 

uiuksuns  and  tschirs,  weigliing  together  25  lbs.,  yet  the 
price  demanded  of  a  foreigner  was  naturally  twice  as 
great  as  the  common  one.  The  Yenisaej  ia  flMuons  for  ita 
richness  in  large  eatable  varieties  of  fish,  and  I  was  much 
disappointed  that  my  own  and  my  comrades'  complete 
unacquaintance  with  the  art  of  liah  culture,  pre  vented  us 
from  bringing  to  Sweden,  as  I  wished,  impregnated  roe 
at  least  of  the  giant-like  Njelma  of  the  Tenissej,  probably 
the  largest  and  finest  of  its  family.  During  our  voyage 
up  the  Yenissej  I  caused  specimens  of  all  the  varieties  of 
fish  I  could  obtain  to  be  carefully  placed  in  a  barrel  filled 
with  spirits. 

"  Like  most  of  the  dwellers  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Yenissej  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nikandrovska  fishing- 
station  kept  a  number  of  dogs,  which  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  those  used  in  Greenland  for  draught. 
The  dogs  are  used  in  summer  to  tow  boats  along  the 
banks  up  the  river,  and  during  winter  for  general  trafiic. 
The  dog,  however,  is  considered,  for  reasona  already 
'  stated  in  the  introduction  to  MiddendorflTs  Siberigche 
JReise,  quite  useless  for  long  journeys  over  uninhabited 
tracts  if  no  opportunity  of  fishing  or  hunting  occurs  in 
the  course  of  the  journey.   In  such  cases  reindeer  are 
always  employed. 

"  Early  next  day  we  sailed,  or  more  correctly,  rowed 
on,  the  weather  being  calm  and  very  fine.  We  halted  at 
noon  at  a  now  deserted  simovie  on  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  Sopotschnoj.  Thence  we  proceeded  first  to 
Cape  Maksuninskoj,  where  we  visited  a  Samoyede  family 
who  bad  here  set  up  their  skin  tent  in  order  to  collect  the 
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necessary  winter  stock  of  fish,  then  to  Tolstoj  Nos,  a 
still  inhabited,  well  built  dmofne,  where  the  people  re- 
ceived U8  in  a  very  friendly  manner  and  with  great 
interest  and  surprise  informed  themselves  regarding  our 
journey.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  settlement  there 
was  a  beautiful  chapel-like  monument  over  one  of  the 
many  who  during  the  last  century  had  been  exiled  hither 
for  political  reasons.  He  had,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, first  been  hanged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  he  lies  buried,  by  the  order  of  the  authoritiea^  but 
was  afterwards  declared  innocent  This  memorial  was, 
singularly  enough,  the  first  indication  which  met  us  of 
a  class  of  society  which  is  so  important  in  Siberia  in  all 
social  respects. 

"  We  were  informed  here  that  the  last  steamer  had 
passed  the  place  five  days  previously,  and  was  now  lying 
some  leagues  farther  up  the  river.  I  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  go  on  without  delay,  and  after  twenty-six  hours 
sailing  and  rowing,  interrupted  only  by  short  visits  to 
land,  at  length  on  the  31st  of  August,  at  liine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  we  came  up  with  the  steamer,  Alexander,  which 
we  had  been  eagerly  pursuing  for  the  previous  two  days. 
Of  this  steamer  the  merchant,  Ivan  Michailovitsch  Jar- 
menieff,  was  master,  and  we  were  received  by  him  with 
all  conceivable  good  will,  as  indeed  we  were  during 
the  whole  of  our  Siberian  journey  continually  by  all 
classes,  high  and  low  alike. 

'*  We  were  yet  far  to  the  north  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  as  many  perhaps  imagine  that  the  little  known 
region  we  were  now  travelling  through,  the  Siberian 
tundra,  is  a  desert  wilderness  covered  either  by  ice  and 
snow,  or  by  an  exceedingly  scanty  moss  vegetation,  it 
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perhaps  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  state  that  this  is  by 
no  means  the  case.    On  the  contrary,  we  saw  sdow,  as 

has  been  mentioned  before,  during  our  journey  up  tlie 
Yenissej  only  at  one  place,  in  a  deep  valley  cleft  some 
fathoms  in  breadth,  and  the  vegetation,  especially  on 
the  islands  which  are  overflowed  during  the  spring 
floods,  is  distinguished  by  a  luxuriance  to  which  I 
have  seldom  seen  anything  comparable. 

"  Already  had  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  immea- 
surable extent  and  richness  in  grass  of  the  pastures  drawn 
forth  from  one  of  our  walrus-hunters,  a  niiddle-atjcd  man, 
who  is  owner  of  a  little  patch  of  ground  among  the  fells 
in  northern  Norway,  a  cry  of  envy  at  the  splendid  land 
our  Lord  had  given  'the  Russian/  and  of  astonishment 
that  no  creature  jnisturcd,  no  scythe  mowed,  the  grass. 
Daily  and  hourly  we  heard  the  same  cry  repeated,  and 
in  even  louder  tones,  when  some  weeks  after  we  came  to 
the  grand  old  forests  between  Tenisseisk  and  Turuchandc, 
or  to  the  nearly  uninha'hited  plains  on  the  other  side  of 
Kxasnojai'sk  covered  with  deep  tc/iemo-sem  (black  earth) ; 
equal  without  doubt  in  fertility  to  the  best  parts  of 
Scania,  and  in  extent  surpassing  the  whole  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  This  judgment  formed  on  the  spot  by  a 
genuine  though  an  illiterate  agriculturist  is  not  without 
interest  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  future  importance  of 
Siberia. 

"In  the  summer  of  1875  three  dilTercnt  Russian  expe- 
ditions traversed  Siberia  with  the  view  of  inquiring 
into  the  possibility  of  an  improved  river  communication 
within  the  country.    These  expeditions  have,  according 

to  unofficial  communications  made  to  me  in  Yenisseisk, 
arrived  at  the  result  that  it  is  possible  for  an  aggregate 
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sum  of  700,000  roubles  to  render  the  Angara,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yenissej,  the  navigation  of  which  is  rendered 
difficult  by  cataracts,  or  more  correctly  rapids,  navigable 
to  the  Baikal  Lake  and  to  connect  the  Obi  with  the 
Yeuissej  and  the  Yenissej  with  the  Lena.  How  great 
an  extent  of  territory  the  river  communication  thus  pro- 
vided would  embrace  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
according  to  the  calculation  of  the  academician  von  Bacr 
the  Obi-lrtifich  and  the  Yenissej  drain  an  area  larger 
than  the  combined  river  territories  of  the  Danube,  the 
Don,  the  Dneiper,  the  Dneister,  the  Nile,  the  Po,  the  Ebio, 
the  Rhone,  and  all  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Mediterranean.  Part 
of  the  territory  in  question  indeed  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Arctic  cirde,  but  here  too  there  are  to  be  found  the 
most  extensive  and  the  finest  forests  on  the  globe  ;  south 
of  the  forest  region  proper,  level,  stone-free  plains  covered 
with  the  most  fertile  soil  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of 
leagues  which  only  wait  for  the  plough  of  the  cultivator 
to  yield  the  most  abundant  harvests,  and  farther  south 
the  Yenissej  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  regions 
where  the  grape  ripens  in  the  open  air.  As  I  write  this, 
I  have  before  me  a  bunch  of  splendid  Siberian  grapes. 

"The  steamer  AUdcander  was  neither  a  passenger 
nor  a  cargo  boat»  but  formed  a  movable  warehouse  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  the  master  of  which  was  not  a  seaman, 
but  a  friendly  merchant,  who  clearly  did  not  take  much 
concern  with  navigation,  but  more  occupied  himself  with 
goods  and  trade,  and  was  also  seldom  styled  by  the  crew 
captain  {kapitan),  but  generally  master  (AoMtin.)  The 
equipment  of  the  vessel  itself  corresponded  to  this  state 
of  things.     The  whole  fore-cabin  was  fitted  up  as  a 
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store,  with  shelves  for  the  goods  along  the  walls,  a 
common  desk,  Ac  The  afteiHBalmm  was  employed  as 
a  connting-honse,  writing  and  bedroom  for  the  master, 
and  was  besides  also  over-filled  with  various  kinds  of 
goods,  spirit  casks,  &c.  There  was  thus  no  place  for 
passengenBf  and  at  the  first  inatant,  after  we  lay  along- 
side the  steamer,  with  the  Swedish  flag  hoisted,  the 
'  master's '  reception  of  us  was  by  no  means  specially 
friendly.  At  the  beginning  he  was  even  not  disposed  to 
take  na  along.  Bat  I  had  scarcely  anooeeded  in  explain- 
ing to  him,  by  the  help  of  our  pilot,  Feodor,  and  a 
Swedish-Hussian  dictionary,  what  sort  of  people  we 
were,  and  what  journey  we  had  made»  before  *all  was 
completely  altered,  and  from  that  moment  we  had  in 
onr  *  master '  the  most  agreeable  and  accommodating 
host  we  could  desire.  In  order  to  make  ready  a  place 
for  us  on  board*  a  cabin  before  the  wheel-house  was 
emptied  and  arranged  as  a  room  for  passengers.  Its 
extent,  however,  was  by  no  means  great.  At  night 
we  could,  for  instance,  with  difficulty  lie  across  it  on  a 
bed  made  of  boards,  which  took  up  nearly  the  whole 
cabin.  Our  walrus-hanters  at  first  found  room  where 
they  could  in  the  engine-room,  and  they  were  well 
taken  care  of  by  the  engineer.  Afterwards  we  obtained 
another  somewhat  more  roomy  cabin,  and  our  walrus- 
hunters  got  that  which  we  had  at  first 

**  The  nautical  command  on  board  was  in  the  hands  of 
two  mates  of  stately  and  original  appearance,  clad  in 
long  caftans,  who  each  during  his  watch  sat  on  a  chair 
at  the  wheel,  generally  smoking  a  cigar,  and,  with  the 
most  careless  appearance  in  the  world,  exchanging 
jokes  with  people  descending  the  stream.   A  man  stood 
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continually  in  the  fore  trying  the  depth  with  a  long  pole. 
For  ia  order  to  avoid  the  strong  current  of  the  deep 
main  stream,  tlie  couise  was  never  taken  on  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river,  but  as  near  the  bank  as  possible,  often 
so  near  that  it  was  almost  possible  to  jump  ashore,  and 
that  our  Nordiand  boat,  which  was  towed  by  the  side 
of  the  steamer,  was  occasionally  drawn  over  land  The 
Alexander  had  besides  in  tow  at  first  one,  afterwards 
two,  loflje,  almost  of  the  same  size  as  the  steamer  itself, 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  fish  bought  during  the 
^J^»  which  generally  were  salted  and  prepared  on 
board.  The  whole  way  between  Yenisseisk  and  the 
se;i  there  was  not  a  single  jetty,  and  therefore  both 
steamer  and  ladje  had  in  tow  a  number  of  large  and 
small  lighters  and  boats  intended  for  communication 
with  the  land. 

"  Siberia,  and  especially  the  river  territor\^  of  the 
Teuifisej,  possesses  rich  coal-seams,  which  probably  ex- 
tend under  a  great  part  of  the  Siberian  plain,  bat  as 
yet  are  not  worked,  and  are  little  valued.  Like  all  the 
other  steamexs  on  the  Siberian  rivers,  the  Alexander  on 
that  account  was  fired  not  with  coal,  but  with  wood,  of 
which,  if  I  recollect  right,  180  measures  went  to  the 
voyage  up  the  river.  The  steamer  could,  however, 
carry  but  a  small  part  of  this  quantity  at  one  time,  for 
which  reason  frequent  halts  became  necessaiy,  not  only 
for  trade,  but  also  for  taking  fuel  on  board.  The  weak 
engine  too,  notwithstanding  the  safety-valves  were, 
when  necessary,  overloaded  with  lead  weights,  was  often 
enough  unable  to  take  all  it  had  in  tow  up  the  stream, 
which  at  some  places  was  very,  rapid,  and  in  the  en- 
deavour to  find  water  without  a  current  near  the  banks 
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we  often  weut  too  near  land,  and  ran  aground,  notwith- 
standing the  steady  'ladno'  cry  of  the  polmg  pilot 
posted  in  the  fore.  Our  advance  was  therefore  so  alow, 
that  it  was  only  after  the  expiry  of  a  whole  month 
that  we  reached  the  steamer's  destination,  the  town 
of  Teniflseiflk,  tttuated  about  1,000  English  miles  from 
Dud  i  no. 

"Under  such  circumstauces  most  steamboat  passengers 
would  have  been  impatient  and  annoyed.  To  us,  on 
the  contrary,  the  delay  waa  welcome,  inasmuch  as  we 
thereby  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  our  exami- 
nation of  the  llora  and  fauna  of  tlio.  Ycui.^sej  river  valley 
beyond  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  part  of  these  researches  will  be  of  practical 
interest ;  for  instance,  those  made  by  Dr.  Lundstrom  on 
the  flora  of  northern  Yenissej. 

"  Oar  knowledge  of  it  is  founded  hitherto  on  observa* 
tions  made  by  scientific  men  (Middendorff,  Schmidt,  kc) 
who  have  visited  these  regions  for  other  purposes,  and 
had  opportunities  of  directing  their  attention  to  the 
flora  only  in  passing.  Dr.  Lundstr6m's  main  object,  on 
the  contrary,  was  exclusively  botanical  (he  had  pre- 
viously made  himself  familiar  with  the  Arctic  plant 
world  by  tours  in  Lapland,  and  in  his  native  district 
Notrland),  and  as  during  the  journey  up  the  river  he 
came  6om  the  northerly  regions,  poor  in  species,  to  the 
southerly,  rich  in  species,  it  was  easier  for  him  than  for 
one  who  travelled  in  an  opposite  direction  to  fix  the 
limits  of  a  laigo  number  of  species  of  general  occur- 
rence,  common  to  Siberia  and  Scandinavia  Abundant 
botanical  and  climatological  material  has  been  collected 
in  this  way,  and  when  it  is  worked  out  it  is  easy  to 
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see  what  new  light  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of 
plants  towards  the  north  within  our  own  cultivated  land 
and  the  deaert  regions  of  Siberia  will  spread  over  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  cultiyating  the  latter 
country.  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  state  that,  con- 
trary to  what  might  have  been  supposed  beforehand, 
the  northern  limit  of  many  plants  in  Siberia  is  situated 
farther  to  the  north  than  in  Sweden,  To  a  certain 
extent  this  may  indeed  depend  on  the  transport  of 
seeds  with  the  great  river  from  more  southerly  regions  ; 
but  it  shows  too  that  the  severe  winter  of  Siberia  has 
by  no  means  any  specially  nnfavouraUe  influence  on 
the  summer's  growth. 

Immediately  after  we  came  on  hoard,  the  steamer 
weighed  anchor  and  steamed  to  the  church  village 
Dudino,  situated  some  leagues  farther  up  the  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tributary  Dudinka.  The  viJhige  con- 
sists of  some  few  houses,  inhabited  by  an  influential 
merchant^  Sotnikoff^  two  priests,  a  magistrate  (smotriteC)^ 
a  couple  of  exiles,  some  labourers,  and  natives.  Sotni- 
koff  carries  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade  with 
the  natives  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district^ 
horteriog  grain*  cloth*  tea,  sugar,  iron  goods,  powder, 
lead,  brandy,  &c.,  for  furs,  fish,  and  mammoth  tusks, 
Ac.,  which  are  afterwards  sent  by  steamer  first  up  the 
Yenissej  and  afterwards,  by  different  means  of  com- 
municatioo*  to  China,  Moscow,  Petersbuig,  &c  He  is 
much  praised  by  the  academician  Schmidt  in  his  well- 
known  account  of  his  expedition  for  the  exhumation  of 
a  mammoth  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenissej,  for 
the  liberal  and  energetic  way  in  which  he  furthered 
the  work  <^  the  expedition.   Even  to  us  the  simple, 
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sLraigiiti'orward  nierchaut  was  particularly  accommo- 
dating and  hospitable,  and  I  must  add  Uiat  we  met 
with  the  same  reception  from,  all  the  other  notabilities 
of  the  place,  llie  friendly  clergyman,  who  was  much 
interested  in  our  journey,  even  performed  a  short 
thanksgiving  service  on  board  the  steamer  iot  the 
successful  issue  of  our  expedition,  without  accepting 
any  special  honorariuni. 

"As  in  the  simovivs  situated  farther  to  the  north, 
the  houses  in  all  the  villages  on  the  Yenissej  are 
built  of  logs  in  much  the  same  style  as.  the  dwellings 
of  the  wcli-to-do  pea^sants  in  Russia,  pretty  close 
together,  with  the  richly-carved  gable  to  the  street 
or  lane.  Except  for  the  cockroaches  that  crawled 
round  everywhere,  the  interiors  of  the  houses  were  very 
clean,  and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  numerous,  if 
not  very  aitistic,  photographs  and  engravings,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  imperial  family,  remarkable  Bussian 
notabilities,  often  in  generals'  uniform,  scenes  from 
Russian  history,  &c.  Richly  decorated  sacred  pictures 
were  always  found  pUu  cd  in  a  corner,  and  before  these 
there  hung  some  small  oil-lamps  or  little  wax-lights, 
which  were  lighted  on  festivals.  Sometimes  the  floor, 
at  least  in  the  principal  room,  was  covered  with  furs. 
The  bedstead  was  generally  foimed  of  a  couch  near 
the  roof,  so  large  that  it  occupied  a  third  part  or  a 
half  of  the  room,  and  so  high  from  the  floor  that 
a  man  could  go  upright  under  it.  Food  was  cooked 
in  large  ovens  which  were  fired  for  that  purpose  daily, 
and  at  the  same  time  wanned  the  houses.  Fresh  bread 
was  to  be  had  every  day,  and  even  for  the  household 
of  the  poor  a  large  brass  tea-urn  was  a  necessary  house- 
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hold  article.    One  was  certain  to  meet  with  a  heartj 

and  friendly  reception  wherever  he  stepped  over  tlic 
threshold,  and  if  he  stayed  a  short  time  he  generally 
had  to  dhnk  a  glass  of  tea  with  his  hosts,  whatever 
time  of  day  it  might  happen  to  be.  The  dress  was 
everywhere  somewhat  similar  to  the  common  Russian 
dress;  for  the  well-to-do,  for  instance,  wide  velvet 
trousers  stuck  into  the  boots,  a  shirt  grandly  em- 
broidered with  silver  in  the  breast  and  a  wide  caftan 
often  trimmed  with  fur ;  for  the  poor,  provided  they 
were  not  too  ragged,  the  same  cut,  but  inferior,  dirty, 
and  torn  materials.  In  winter,  however,  we  were 
informed  that  for  going  out  of  doors  the  Samoyede 
pesk  was  common  to  high  and  low,  Kustsiiin  and  native, 
settled  and  nomad. 

"  At  present  there  are  only  very  few  in  these  regions 
who  have  been  exiled  thither  for  political  reasons,  but 
there  are  maiiv  exiled  criminals,  and  amonff  them 
also  some  few  Finns  and  even  a  Swede,  or  at  least 
one  who,  according  to  his  own  statement  in  broken 
Swedish,  had  formerly  served  in  the  King's  Guard  at 
Stockholm.  Security  of  person  and  property  was  in 
all  cases  complete,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  proper  distinction  of  caste  between 
the  Russian-Siberian  natives  and  those  who  had  been 
exiled  to  these  regions  for  breaches  of  the  law.  Little 
interest  appeared  to  be  taken  in  finding  out  what  crimes 
had  caused  the  exile..  On  making  inquiry  on  this  point 
I  commonly  got  the  sufficiently  elastic  reply,  '  for  bad 
behaviour/ 

''I  have  already  stated  that  mammoth  tusks  here 
form  an  important  article  of  commerce.   They  appear 
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also  to  occur  in  great  numbers  on  the  tundra,  though 
the  badness  of  the  communications  often  renders  their 

removal  imj»»>silt](\  Though  this  i.s  the  proper  mam- 
moth region,  it  is  believed  that  large  pieces  of  the 
skeleton  are  very  uncommon,  especially  such  as  still  • 
have  the  flesh,  hide,  and  hair  upon  them.  It  was 
for  instance  on  tlie  i)eninsuhi  l>et\ve«'ii  the  Obi  and  the 
Yenissej  that  the  famous  TrofimofT  nuimmoth  Jind  was 
made,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  place  was 
found  the  mammoth  which  gave  occasion  to  Schmidt's 
expedition.  It  is  besides  proltabh?  that  the  nomad 
native  here  has  the  same  indisposition  to  inform  the 
Tchinownik  (official)  of  a  large  mammoth  find  as  the 
Swedish  peasant  had  in  former  times,  and  still  has  in 
certain  districts,  to  give  information  of  the  discovery 
of  a  8upix)8ed  vein  of  ore. 

**  On  the  4th  September,  the  weather  being  splendid, 
the  Alexander  again  weighed  anchor  and  steamed 
southwards. 

The  landscape  now  began  by  degrees  completely 
to  alter  its  character.  On  most  maps  indeed  the  limit 
of  trees  is  drawn  at  that  considerable  bend  which 

the  Yenissej  makes  immediately  west  or  north-west  of 
Dudino,  and  here  for  the  Erst  time  are  found  numerous 
pines,  seldom  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  They 
covered  the  heights  with  a  scattered  and  by  no  means 
S|)eeiidly  striking  vegetation  whieli  completely  lacked 
the  luxuriant  character  which  marked  the  willow  and 
alder  thickets  farther  to  the  north.  Some  few  leagues 
to  the  south  of  Dudino,  however,  the  pine-forest 
was  already  magnificent,  although  tlie  place  is  north 
of  the  Arctic  circle.    It  is  here  that  the  forest  proper 
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commences,  the  most  extensive  forest  in  the  world, 
stretcliinfT  with  few  intemiptioiis  across  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  in  one  direction  from  Ural  to  the  Sea  of  Ochot«k, 
in  the  other  south  of  the  58 th  or  59th  degree  of  latitude 
and  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  ;  indeed  at  several  places, 
for  instance  at  the  rivers  Chatanga  and  Lena,  beyond 
it  or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  72°  N.  Lat,  that  is, 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Chatanga  and  Lena,  more  than 
sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  the  North  Cape. 

"During  our  boat  and  steamer  journey  up  the 
Yenissej  wc  had  hitherto  only  landed  either  ou  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  everywhere  high, 
or  on  some  of  the  numerous  islands  which  at  certain 
phices  occur  in  the  river  where  it  widens  almost  to  a 
lake.  On  the  7th  September  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
landing  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  which,  like  the 
western  bank  of  most  of  the  rivers  running  from  south 
to  north,  consists  of  ground  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
water,  and  of  low-lying  tracts  overflowed  in  spring. 
This  meadow  land  was  now  covered  partly  with  an 
extraordinarily  luxuriant  carpet  of  grass,  of  coni  se  un- 
touched by  the  scythe,  partly  by  an  exceedingly  peculiar 
bush  vegetation  of  equal  height,  among  which  we  found 
a  great  number  of  herbaceous  plants  known  in  Sweden, 
here  from  six  to  eight  feet  high.  Close  thickets  of 
a  beautiful  straight-stemmed  willow  often  alternated 
with  even  turf  of  a  lively  green,- and  one  small  stream 
of  water  fell  into  the  Yenissej  in  such  a  way  that  the 
whole  had  the  ai>pearanc(i  of  a  very  beautiful  park 
carefully  kept  and  watered.  On  the  eastern  bank  again 
the  ancient  forest  proper  commenced  at  the  river  bank. 
Here  nature  had  a  quite  diffeient  character — grand  and 
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gloomy.  The  forest  conaisted  mainly  of  pines  already, 
from  a  point  north  of  the  Polar  circle,  often  of  the  most 
colossal  dimensions-rbut  in  such  cases  many  times 
grey  and  half  withered  by  age.  Between  these  the 
ground  was  so  covered  with  fallen  branching  stems, 
some  of  them  fresh,  others  half  rotten  or  wholly  changed 
into  mould,  held  together  only  by  the  bark,  that  one 
could  only  force  a  way  with  difficulty,  and  with  the 
danger  ul"  breaking  his  legs,  in  the  thicket  of  logs. 
Besides,  the  fallen  stems  were  ever3rwhere  covered,  many  • 
times  even  concealed,  by  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  moss 
vegetation,  while  lichens  occurred  only  very  sparingly, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  pines  wanted  the  shaggy 
covering  common  in  Sweden,  and  the  bark  on  the  birches 
which  were  visible  here  and  there  among  the  pines 
had  an  uncommon  blinding  whiteness.  When  one  goes 
into  this  unvaried  forest  a  little  way  from  the  river  he 
ought  to  see  that  he  has  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
points  of  the  compass — ^a  mistake  here  might  carry 
him  in  a  direction  where  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred, 
perhaps  two  hundred  lengues,  there  ia  no  chance  of 
meeting  with  an  inhabited  place.  In  speaking  of  the 
vegetation  of  those  regions  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  north  forest  region  along  the  river  bank  there  is 
great  abundance  of  wild  currants,  both  red  and  white, 
exceedingly  well-tasted  and  of  dimensions  exceeding 
even  the  largest  varieties  of  cultivated  fruit  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing. 

"  Ever  since  we  left  Jevremov  Kainen,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Yenissej,  we  had  seen  no  solid  rock,  but  on  the 
8th  we  saw,  on  the  eastern  bank,  rocks  in  situ.  Here, 
as  at  a  number  of  the  other  places  where  we  landed. 
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we  made  a  licli  coUectdon  of  land  Mollusca.  By  these 
collections,  which  have  been  handed  over  to  be  worked 

out  hy  our  skilful  molluscologist  Dr.  C.  A.  Wcsterlund, 
at  Eouneby,  the  known  Mollusc-fauna  of  northern  Siberia 
will  be  considerably  increased,  and  many  erroneous  yiews 
concerning  the  geographical  distribution  of  this  interest- 
ing animal  group  rectified.  The  same  holds  good  of 
various  other  land  or  fresh-water  vertebrates,  of  which 
considerable  collections  were  made,  which  have  been 
handed  over  to  specialists  to  be  worked  out. 

*'  Ahar  halting  at  about  ten  different  si  modes,  or 
fishing-places,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  we  came,  on 
the  12th  September,  to  a  simovie — Silivanskoj,  exclu- 
sively inhabited  by  Skoptzi.  The  Russian  orthodox 
Church  is,  as  is  well-known,  tolerant  towards  foreigners 
of  other  reliraons — Lutherans,  Catholics,  Jews,  Mahom- 
medans,  Buddhists,  Schumans,  &c,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  j^ersecutes,  quite  in  the  same  way  as  was  formerly 
dune  in  the  Protestant  world,  sectaries  within  its  own  pale 
with  temporal  punishments  on  earth,  and  with  threatt^n- 
ings  of  eternal  suffering  in  another  world.  Especially  in 
past  times  have  a  large  number  of  sectaries  been  sent  to 
Siberia ;  and  here,  accordingly,  are  sonK'tinics  to  be 
found  thriving  settlements  inhabited  exclusively  l)y  a 
certain  sect  Such  is  the  Skopt  settlement  at  Silivanskoj, 
where,  however,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  nature  of 
the  religious  delusion  in  this  case  brinpfs  upon  them  the 
severity  of  the  law  or  the  administration.  For  on  the 
ground  of  a  text  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  interpreted 
in  a  surprising  way,  all  Skoptzi  subject  themselves  to  a 
scir  imit  ilatioii,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sect  can 
only  exist  by  new  proselytes;  and  remarkably  enough 
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these  fanatics,  in  spite  of  all  persecutiou,  or  perhaps  just 
on  account  of  it,  still,  in  fact,  find  followers,  A  number 
of  tiie  Skoptzi  are  natives  of  Ingermanland,  and  so  I 
conld,  without  difficulty,  converse  with  them.  They 
informed  me  that  they  had,  'for  righteousness'  sake,* 
been  torn  fiom  tli«nr  liomos,  imprisoned,  flogged,  and  sent 
to  Siberia*  Here  they  had,  by  industry  and  perseverance, 
succeeded  in  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  prosperity, 
were  hospitable  and  friendly,  and  bore  their  hard  fate 
with  resignation,  assured  that,  in  another  life,  they  would 
have  a  rich  compensation  for  all  their  sacrifices,  suffer* 
ings,  and  misfortunes  here  below.  They  did  not  them- 
selves kill  any  warm-blooded  Miiimal,  '  for  it  was  a  sin 
to  kill  what  the  Lord  bad  created ; '  but  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  killing  and  eating  fish,  nor  from 
selling  to  us — ^who  in  any  case  were  lost  beings — ^fur 
eighteen  roubles  a  fine  fat  ox,  on  condition  that  our 
ow^n  people  sliould  slaughter  it  Their  dislike  to  animal 
food  had,  besides,  the  good  result  of  inducing  them  to 
cultivate  the  soil.  Round  the  huts,  therefore,  were  to 
be  found  patches  of  laud  with  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
cabba^^^'s,  although  the  settlement  was  situated  in  the 
latitude  of  Avasaza,  that  is  to  say  under  the  Arctic 
circle. 

**  Later  in  the  day  we  came  to  the  Troit  monastery,  in 
former  times  renowned  and  rich,  but  now  inhabited  by 
a  single  monk,  the  prior  himself.  He  was  an  agied  and 
Tenerable  man,  and  received  us  in  a  hospitable  and 
friendly  manner.  The  guest-house  was  adorned  with 
many  paintings  of  Siberian  bishops.  There  was  a 
portrait  of  a  Russian  czar  in  powdered  hair  and  scanty 
military  uniform,  with  blue  grand-cross  riband.   It  was 
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a  likeness  of  Czar  Paul,  but,  by  some  mistako,  the 
Skoptzi  had  got  it  in  their  heads  that  the  picture  repre- 
sented their  holy  pxophet^  Czar  Peter  III.,  whose  histoiy 
the  Skoptzi  had  completely  altered  in  accordance  with 
their  idea  of  the  world.  An  educated  man,  who  belonged 
to  this  sect,  and  was  on  this  account  banished  to  North 
Tenissej,  informed  me  in  all  seriousness,  that  Czar  Peter 
III.  was  not  murdered,  but  was  knouted,  and  sent  to 
Siberia,  all  on  account  of  his  holiness ;  and  it  happens 
as  a  result  of  all  this  that  the  portrait  of  Czar  Paul 
in  the  Troit  monastery  has  become  a  sacred  picture 
to  which  prayer  is  offered. 

*'  I  have  already  referred  to  the  rich  abundance  which 
the  Yenissej  yields  of  uncommonly  fine  varieties  of 
fish,  and  stated  that  we  made  as  complete  a  coUection 
of  them  as  possible  during  our  river  journey.  The 
slow  voyage  of  the  steamer  in  search  of  fish  was  besides 
utilised  by  mc  in  collecting  statements  regarding  the 
names,  selling  price  to  the  steamer,  and  size  of  the  most 
important  varieties  of  fish.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
the  following  table : — 


Common 
Weight. 

nroatost 
Weight. 

i 

13  lb. 

50  lb. 

80  kopi  pear  pood. 

Tscliir    1    SpeoioB  of 

6  „ 

25  „ 

10  „  each. 

Omul    1  Cor^nus. 

3  „ 

2    n  n 

Mnkian) 

4  „ 

12,. 

^  ,»  >, 

Salmon  (Taimen) .   .  . 

80  „ 

16  „ 

280  „ ; 

150  kop.  p«r  pood. 

Silj  (youngof  Coragonaa) 

40  „  „ 
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"  The  trude  is  carried  on  so  that  the  goods  which  are  to 
be  bought  are  valued  in  money,  but  payment  is  made  in 
goods  after  the  merchant's  valuation^  on  which  account 
the  tme  price  is  perhaps  considerably  lower  than  that 

here  given. 

"  After  the  numerous  crew  of  the  Alexander  and  the 
hdje  had  with  great  devoutness  attended  divine  service 
in  the  church  of  the  monastery  and  in  a  neighbouring 
chapel,  where  the  holy  fuuuder  s  dust  is  preserved,  after 
we  had  seen  various  remarkable  things  belonging  to  the 
monasteiy,  among  them  an  exceedingly  well  preserved 
Slavonic  Bible  from  the  sixteenth  centnry,  and  after  I 
had  paid  a  visit,  along  with  tlie  captain,  to  an  old 
cripple,  who  in  his  youth  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerosalem,  we  steamed  on.  As  was  usual,  we  went 
ahead  only  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  strong  current 
and  the  frequent  delays,  which  of  course  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  us  for  making  excursions,  talking  with 
the  natives,  &a  These  consisted  partly  of  Russian 
settlers,  partly  of  natives,  'Asiatics/  who,  some  on 
their  own  account,  others  in  the  service  of  Russians, 
had  settled  here  for  the  summer  to  fish  in  the  rivers. 
In  such  cases  they  lived  in  tents  of  quite  the  same  form 
as  the  Lapp  Kota.  The  Samoyede  tent  is  commonly 
•  covered  with  reindeer  skins,  the  Ostiak  tent  with  birch 
bark  There  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tent  a  large  number  of  dogs,  which  are  employed 
in  winter  for  general  purposes,  and  in  summer  for 
tracking  boats  against  the  current,  a  means  of  pro- 
pulsion on  water  which  highly  surprised  our  walrus- 
hunters.  For  this  purpose  a  sufficient  number  of  dogs 
are  harnessed  to  a  long  line,  one  end  of  which  is 
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fastened  to  the  stem  of  the  bout.  The  dogs  then  go 
forward  on  the  level  strand,  where  veritable  dog-paths 

are  formed  in  this  way,  and  the  boat,  which  is  not  deep 
in  the  water,  is  kept  afloat  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  bank,  and  is  managed  by  a  person  sitting  in  the 
stem.  The  boats  are  often  hollowed  oat  of  a  single 
tree-stem,  and  may  bo  nevertheless,  thanks  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  wood  in  those  regions,  of  very 
beautiful  form  and  veiy  laige.  The  dogs  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Eskimo  dogs  in  Greenland,  which  are 
also  employed  as  draught  animals.  The  fact  perhaps 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  same  climatic 
relations  and  similar  ways  of  employing  a  species  of 
animal  produce  similar  races.  We  are  informed  that 
at  the  present  time  most  of  the  natives  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  Russians  profess  Christianity.  That 
many  heathenish  customs  stiU  survive  is  shown  for 
instance  by  the  following  incident.  At  a  simaviet 
where  we  landed  for  several  hours  on  the  16th  September, 
we  found  as  usual  a  burying-place  in  the  wood  near  the 
houses.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  large  coffins  above 
ground,  with  a  cross  nearly  always  erected  beside  them. 
At  one  of  the  graves  a  sacred  picture  was  affixed  to  the 
cross,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  proof  that  a 
Christian  reposed  in  the  coffin.  NatvnthsUmding  this, 
some  clothes  which  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  were 
found  hunijing  on  a  hash  at  the  grave^  togetlier  with  a 
bundle  containing  foody  principaUy  dried  fish*  At  the 
graves  of  the  well-to-do  natives  we  learn  that  the 
survivor  even  places  some  rouble  notes  beside  the  food, 
that  the  departed  may  not  be  altogether  devoid  of  ready 
money  on  his  entrance  into  the  other  world    But  that 
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grand  dotbes  are  not  looked  upon  as  any  special  recom- 
mendation by  St.  IV'ter  is  evidenced  by  the  exceedingly 
dirty,  ragged,  and  mended  condition  of  the  garments 
hong  up  at  the  grave. 

"Hitherto  during  our  voyage  up  the  river  from 
Dudiiio  we  had  had  very  fine,  often  warm,  autumn 
weather.  The  Erst  frost  aouth  of  Saostrovskoj  occurred 
on  the  night  before  the  20th  September,  and  from  that 
day  the  temperature  of  the  nights  was  generally  under 
the  freezing-point.  The  days,  however,  were  still  warm 
and  fine.    The  foil  of  rain  was  slight 

"  On  the  20th  we  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  largest  tributaries  which  the  Yenissej  receives  from 
the  east,  namely  the  Podkammenaja  Tunguska,  Im- 
mediately below  a  welcome  opportunity  offered  of 
making  soundiDgs  right  across  the  river  which  was  here 
somewhat  over  a  kilometre  in  breadth.  A  short  distance 
from  the  western  bank  the  lead  gave  four  fathoms,  the 
depth  then  diminished  to  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  but 
afterwards  increased  to  seven  fathoma  At  many  other 
places  soundings  were  made  which  appear  to  confirm 
the  statement  of  the  pilots,  that  the  depth  of  the  river 
up  to  Yenisseisk  is  sufficient  even  for  vessels  of  con- 
siderable draught.  In  order  to  establish  this  with  frdl 
certainty,  however,  and  to  ascertain  the  most  suitable 
course  for  navigation,  there  are  wanted  far  more  compre- 
hensive hydrographical  surveys  than  those  which  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  making  in  passing. 

"As  1  havi'  already  stated,  luxuriant  patches  of 
potatoes  and  cabbage  were  met  with  at  the  Skopt  colony 
north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  the  fiEirther  south  we  came 
the  more  did  such  patches  increase  in  number  and  size. 
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There  is  no  proper  cultivation  of  grain  at  present  until 
we  come  to  Sykobatka,  situated  in  the  sixtieth  degree 
of  latitude,  but  without  doubt  in  the  future,  when  the 
vfoods  and  fnasses  are  diminished,  a  profitable  agiicol- 
ture  may  be  carried  on  mxuA  farther  to  the  north. 
Already  from  this  point,  where  cultivation  is  now  carried 
on  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Siberia,  or  more  correctly 
to  the  steppe  lands  of  Central  Asia,  we  have  at  most 
places  more  than  six  htrndred  miles,  and  if  we  consider 
that  a  belt  of  land  of  this  breadth,  for  the  most  part 
covered  with  splendid,  easily  cultivable  soil,  stretches 
right  across  the  whole  of  Ada  from  Ural  to  the  Pacific, 
we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  extensive  field  of  conquest 
for  the  plough  to  be  found  in  these  regions,  and  the  future 
which,  some  time,  ought  to  open  for  them. 

"Immediately  south  of  Sykobatka  we  passed  the 
church  vilhige  of  Nasimovskoj  and  a  now  deserted  gold 
washing  '  residence  '  situated  right  opposite  to  it,  called 
after  the  first  conqueror  of  Siberia,  Jermakova.  It  ori- 
ginated from  the  discovery  of  sand-beds  rich  in  gold  in 
a  pretty  extensive  territory  situated  on  an  eiistem  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yenissej,  which  before  the  discovery  of  Cali- 
fornia was  said  for  a  short  time  to  be  the  richest  gold 
country  in  the  world.  Here,  within  a  limited  period 
many  colossal  fortunes  were  made,  and  the  stories  of  the 
hundreds  of  poods  which  were  washed  one  year  or  an- 
other, and  the  fast,  reckless  life  led  by  those  to  whom 
the  great  prizes  of  the  gold-washing  lottery  fell,  still  form 
a  favourite  topic  of  conversation  in  tlie  region.  Many 
of  the  once  rich  gold-washers  have  been  ruined  in  the 
struggle  to  win  more,  and  others  who  succeeded  in 
retaining  their  gold  '  pood/ — ^that  is  the  mint  unit  gold- 
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washers  prefer  to  iist'  in  cunvi'rsMtiuii — have  removed  to 
Paris,  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Omsk,  Kraanojarsk,  &c  All 
the  *  residenceA,'  therefore,  are  now  deserted,  and  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  form  a  row  of  half-decayed 
wooden  edifices  surrounded  with  young  trees,  after  which, 
soon  enough,  only  the  tradition  of  the  former  period 
of  prosperity  will  be  left  standing.  In  one  respect, 
however,  these  gold-washers  have  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  country.  For  it  is  by  them 
that  the  first  pioneers  have  been  scattered  in  the  wilder- 
nes8»  the  first  seeds  sown  of  the  cultivation  of  the  region. 

"  At  many  places  along  the  river  there  is  to  be  seen 
besides  another  peculiar  memorial,  dating  chiefly  from 
the  time  when  workmen  by  thousands  were  yearly  assem- 
bled at  the  gold-washing  places— colossal  fiat-bottomed 
boxes  formed  of  logs,  here  called  *  barks,'  which  lie  drawn 
up  on  the  banks  in  a  state  more  or  less  decayed.  They 
have  been  employed  for  the  transport  along  the  river  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  from  southern  Siberia — and  one 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  <juiet  flow  of  the  Siberian  rivers 
80  suitable  for  water  communication,  from  goods  having 
been  carried  m  this  way  as  far  as  to  the  most  northerly 
simovies  on  the  Yenissej  along  the  main  river  from  re- 
gions lying  south  of  Minusinsk,  near  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  along  its  tributaiy  the  Angara  from  the  Baikal  Lake — 
indeed  from  beyond  it,  for  even  the  river  Seleoga,  which 
falls  into  it  firom  the  south,  is  navigable  for  a  good  part 
of  its  course.  In  order  to  render  the  river  navigable 
from  Yenisaeisk  there  are  required,  however,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  some  operations,  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison with  the  importance  of  the  object,  for  clearing  the 
channel.    *  Barks '  of  medium  size,  built  in  Minusinsk 
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for  the  transport  of  grain,  cost  300  roubles,  load  130 

tons,  and  are  managed  during  tlieir  passage  down  the 
river  by  fifteen  men.  After  reaching  tlieir  destina- 
tion they  are  sold,  if  a  buyer  can  be  found,  for  a  few 
roubles.  Notwithstanding  their  awkward  form  they  are 
very  suitable  for  the  river  traffic  in  question — and  they 
would  be  still  more  so  if  twenty  or  thirty  such  craft  were 
formed  into  a  train  and  towed  by  a  small  tug  like  those 
employed  in  the  archipelago  of  Stockholm.  In  this  way 
the  number  of  the  civw  on  each  M»ark'  might  be  dimi- 
nished oue-tliird — and  the  cost  of  transport,  ahready  low, 
be  further  reduced. 

"Since  the  20ih  September  night  frosts  had  often 
occurred,  which  naturally  diminished  the  collections 
made  during  excursions  from  the  halting-places.  We 
were  therefore  more  impatient  than  before  to  reach  our 
nearest  destination.  The  rapid  current  and  the  frequent 
halts,  however,  still  delayed  our  journey,  so  that  the 
anchor  could  not  be  let  go  at  the  town,  Tenisaeisk,  until 
the  3l8t  September.  Here  we  stayed  several  days  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  news  from  Europe,  inspecting 
some  fine  collections  in  natural  history  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  an  exile,  Herr  M.  Marks,  settling  our 
affairs,  &c.,  in  connection  with  which  I  ought  to  mention 
Herr  Balangin,  the  owner  of  the  Alexander,  who  declined 
to  receive  any  fare  for  our  long  voyage  in  his  steamer,  so 
that  I,  instead,  handed  over  to  him  and  the  excellent 
captain,  Herr  Jarmenieff,  as  a  memorial  of  it,  the  Nord- 
land  boat  in  which  we  had  begun  our  river  journey  and 
which  had  afterwards  been  brought  along  in  tow. 

''Our  home  journey  was  afterwards  continued  over 
land  by  Krasnojarsk,  Tomsk,  Omsk,  Tjumen,  Ekaterine- 
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burg,  Tagilsk,  Perm,  Kasan,  Iv^isciiai-Novgorod,  Moscow, 
Petenbiug,  and  Helsiogfois  to  Abo,  and  thence  by 
steamer  to  Stockholm." 

For  thk  voyage,  from  Norway  to  the  moaih  of  the 
Yenissej,  whereby  a  sea  route  to  Siberia  was  inaugurated, 

Nordenskiold  received  in  January,  1876,  the  thauka  of 
the  Eussiaa  Government. 
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CHAPTER  Vlll. 

SECOND  VOYAGE  TO  THE  YEN18SEJ  IN  1876. 

The  success  of  Nortlciiskiold's  expedit  ion  to  the  Yenissej 
in  1875  was  complete,  but  there  were  some  who  urged 
that  it  was  dependent  on  an  unusually  &yourable  state  of 
the  ice.  Nordenskiold  endeavoured  to  meet  this  objection 
by  a  reference  to  the  voyages  of  the  Norwegian  walrus- 
hunters,  of  the  brothers  Palliser  in  1869  and  of  Wiggins 
in  1874  in  the  Kara  Sea.  As  it  was  the  case  howeyer 
that  the  Tcnissej  had  only  been  reached  by  a  single 
vessel,  and  as  l^esides  it  was  desirable  to  carry  on  the 
scientific  researches  which  had  been  commenced  both  in 
the  Kaia  Sea  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Yenissej,  it  was 
resolved  to  send  out  in  1876  two  expeditions,  one  by 
sea  and  the  other  by  land,  the  latter  to  descend  the 
Yenissej  and  meet  the  former  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Nordenskiold  gave  the  chatge  of  the  land 
expedition  to  Dr.  Hjalmar  Thdcl,  who  was  accompanied 
by  two  botanists,  Rector  Brenner  of  Helsingfors  and 
Docent  H.  W.  Arnell  of  Upsala,  and  by  two  zoologists. 
Dr.  J.  Sahlbeig  of  Helsingfors  and  Candidate  F.  Txybom 
of  Upsala. 

For  the  sea  voyage  the  Yinei',  a  strong  cargo  steamer, 
built  of  oak,  of  40  horse-power  and  400  tons  burden, 
was  chartered.    In  order  practically  to  open  this  new 
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commercial  route,  some  goods  were  taken  on  board, 
chiefly  samples  of  Swedish  manufacturei  suitable  for 

North  Siberia.    The  expenses  of  the  expeditions  were 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Odcar  Dickson  of  Gothenburg,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Sibiriakoff,  a  wealthy  Siberian. 
Nordenskidld  was  accompanied  in  the  Ymer  by  Docent 

F.  Kjellman  and  Dr.  A.  Stuxbercf,  both  members 
of  the  expeditions  of  1875,  and  the  former  of  that 
of  1872-3. 

The  Ymer  left  Tromsoe  on  the  25th  July  going  within 
the  archipelago  past  Hammerfest  to  ^lasoe,  a  coniniercial 
settlement  situated  some  few  leagues  to  the  south-west 
of  North  Cape.  Besides  the  merchants  and  some  half- 
score  of  fisher  families,  there  is  here  a  church,  an 
hospital  chaplain,  and  a  medical  man,  and  the  place 
thus  forms  the  farthest  outpost  of  European  civilisation 
towards  the  north.  Here  Dr.  Kjellman  was  landed,  in 
order  that  during  the  voyage  of  the  Ymer  to  Yenissej  he 
might  commence  an  examination  of  the  marine  alg£«3  of 
north-eastern  Norway,  which  had  become  highly  desirable 
on  account  of  the  sunilar  work  which  the  same  observer 
previously  carried  out  in  1 872-3  on  Spitzbergen  and  in 
1875  on  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya. 
.  The  Ymer  remained  here  only  as  long  as  was  Jiecessary 
to  land  Dr.  Kjellman,  his  travelling  effects  and  scien- 
tific equipment,  and  then  steamed  on  through  Mageroe 
Sound  towards  the  east.  The  course  ^va.s  .sha[)C(l  for 
Pervoussmotrennaja  Gora,  a  mountain  two  to  three 
,  thousand  feet  high,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  in  73*  N.L.,  visible  far  out  at  sea.  By  the 
hunters  from  the  plains  of  Northern  Russia  it  wn^  con- 
sidered for  some  centuries  back,  and  perhaps  is  still 
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considered,  the  forepost  of  the  worlds  highest  mount^iin- 
chain,  and  it  obtained  its  distinctive  name,  "  the  furstseen 
mountain/'  more  than  half  a  centoiy  ago,  from  the 
famous  Russian  Polar  traveller,  Admiral  Count  Ltttke. 

"  With  a  favourable  wind,  a  calm  and  completely  ice- 
free  sea,"  writes  Nordenskicild,  "we  sighted  this  moun- 
tain three  days  after  passing  Nordkyn.  Immediately 
after,  however,  we  were  detained  some  hours  by  a  thick 
fog,  whicli  on  tlie  30th  disperstnl  so  mucli  that  we  could 
enter  ^latotschkin,  the  long,  narrow,  but  deep  sound 
which  intersects  Novaya  Zemlya  from  east  to  west,  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  the  seventy-third  degree  of  lati- 
tude. Near  the  western  mouth,  directly  opposite  the  river 
Tschirakiua,  two  lUissian  vessels  lay  at  anchor  on  our 
arrival  We  halted  a  few  moments  in  order — as  is 
usual  at  such  meetings  in  the  Polar  sea — ^to  have  a  talk 
about  the  state  of  the  ice,  hunting,  &c.  The  Russian 
hunters  informed  us  that  they  were  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  white  fish,  reindeer,  and  salmon,  of  which 
the  last  occurs  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of  Novaya 
Zi  njlya  in  extraordinary  altundanee,  an<l  has  occasionally 
been  the  object  of  a  profitable  fishery.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, their  success  had  been  inconsiderable.  For  they 
had  taken  only  a  few  salmon,  of  which  they  gave  us  two 
in  token  of  welcome — a  gift  wliicli  was  of  course  imme- 
diately returned.  As  we  had  not  succeeded  during  the 
former  year's  expedition  in  obtaining  from  Novaya 
Zemlya  any  full-grown  specimens  of  this  noble  fish  so 
variable  in  its  types,  the  gift  was  specially  welcome  to 
the  zoologist,  and  it  fell  accordingly  to  his  spirit-cisterns 
and  not  to  the  kitchen. 

**  We  soon  steamed  on  t-o  the  eastern  part  of  the  sound. 
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where  we  anchored  in  fijeluscha  Bay,  which  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  and  is  well  protected  from  winds. 

We  remained  here  nearly  a  clay  getting  the  eoal  out  of 
the  hold  into  the  bunkers,  the  naturalists  of  the  expedi- 
tion employing  the  time  as  usual  in  dredging,  geological 
ezcnrsions,  Ac 

"  The  anchor  was  weighed  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
31  St  July.  Two  hours  thereafter  the  Ynirr  left  Matot- 
schkin  and  steamed  into  the  Kara  Sea.  We  had  up  to 
this  time  met  with  only  a  few  pieces  of  ice  which  were 
♦Iriven  hither  and  thither  by  the  current  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sound,  but  in  the  oiling  the  Kara  Sea  was  free 
of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  appeared  as  if 
we  could  still  reckon  on  open  water.  The  course  was 
therefore  shaped  right  eastward.  Within  a  short  time, 
however,  we  saw  in  this  direction  the  usual  sign  of  ice — 
a  white  streak  of  light  in  the  stratum  of  air  nearest  the 
horiEon — ^and  some  hours  afterwards  we  fell  in  with  loose 
pieces  of  ice,  which  increased  in  number  until  the  whole 
sea  at  length  was  so  covered  with  closely-packed  drift-ico 
that  it  was  no  longer  advisable  to  force  our  way  farther 
in  that  direction.  I  now  endeavoured  to  go  round  the 
mass  of  ice  in  a  southerly  direction,  but  here,  too,  the 
Ymer  soon  met  with  unnavigable  ice.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  turn  and  wait  at  some  convenient  place  near 
the  eastern  mouth  of  Matotschkin  for  a  more  favourable 
state  of  the  ice. 

"  In  order  to  be  in  as  favourable  a  position  as  possible 
for  observing  the  position  of  the  ice,  I  anchored  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  promontory  which  projects  fiom  the 
southern  shore  of  the  sound,  about  half  way  between  its 
mouth  and  Gubiu  Bay.    There  is  to  be  seen  here  a 
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ruinod  Russian  hut,  and  the  place  is  marked  on  the  map 
as  Rossmyslov's  winter  station  1768-69. 

**  The  sea  is  here  rich  iu  vaiying  animal  types,  the 
laud  bleak  and  poor.    The  mountains  for  the  most  |>art 
consist  of  black  ckiv-slates,  probably  pre-Silurian,  and 
grey  dolomite  beds,  in  which  I  searched  for  fossils  with- 
out suoceas.   The  slates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  full  of 
quartz  yeins  with  numerous  drus}  cavities  whose  glitter- 
ing crystalline  contents  gave  occasion  to  the  statement 
of  the  unfortunate  Tschirakin,  that  he  had  found  here  a 
block  of  stone  set  full  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
precious  stones — an  account  for  which  afber  his  death  he 
was  bitterly  reproached  by  his  chief  Rossmyslov,  who 
sought  in  vain  for  the  supposed  treasure. 
.  "In  one  respect  this  part  of  Novaya  Zemlya  is  of 
great  geological  interest.    For  here  are  to  be  seen  no 
fewer  than  seven  distinctly-marked  beaches.,  situated  at 
different  heights  above  each  other  and  showing  that  the 
land  here  has  risen  during  the  latest  geological  period  at 
least  500  feet.    With  the  exception  of  Greenland,  where 
during  the  latest  centuries  a  considerable  sinking  of  the 
laud  has  taken  place,  a  similar  raiedng  of  the  land  has 
been  observed  in  most  other  Arctic  regions,  and  this 
elevation  has  without  doubt  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  great  geological  changes  which  have  occurred 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  since  the  close  of  the 
Tertiary  period.    For  us  Swedes  the  phenomenon  is 
of  special  interest,  because  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  it  in  our  country  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  it 
then  gave  occasion  to  a  violent  controversy  well  known 
in  the  history  of  science. 
"On  the  5th  August  at  4  A.M.  we  again  weighed 
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anclior  to  steam  into  the  Kara  Sea.  As  there  had  been 
no  strong  westerly  or  south-westerly  winds  during  the 
days  preceding  our  departure,  there  was  still  no  prospect 
of  finding  open  water  right  eastward.  A  broad  ice-free 
belt  of  water  had  in  the  meantime  been  formed  along  the 
east  coast  I  determined  to  make  use  of  this  in  order  to 
endeavour  to  find  a  way  farther  south  over  the  sea, 
which  this  year  was  thought  to  be  fuller  of  ice  than 
usual.  Most  of  the  ice-fields  were,  however,  already 
quite  wasted  away,  and  it  was  dear  that  they  would  be 
entirely  mdted  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
summer. 

"Favoured  by  splendid  calm  weather  the  Ymer 
steamed  rapidly  forward  along  the  coast,  so  that  on  the 

6th  August  the  latitude  of  the  Kara  Gate  was  reached. 
A  new  attempt  was  made  to  sail  right  across  tlie  sea ; 
but  this  time  too  our  advance  was  sood  hindered,  partly 
by  ice,  partly  by  a  thick  mist  which  rendered  naviga- 
tion among  the  ice-fiekls  exceedingly  difficult.  I  was 
often  compelled  to  let  the  Ymer  lie  still  in  the  fog 
several  hours  on  end,  and  these  delays  afforded  excellent 
oj  portunities  for  carrying  on  the  zoological  and  hydro- 
graphical  work.  Wlicn  the  fog  lightened  a  little,  We 
steamed  on,  following  the  edge  of  the  ice  as  far  as 
possible.  This  soon  drew  to  the  east,  and  if  the  weather 
had  been  clear  we  would  probably  have  been  able  to 
reach  the  opposite  shore  the  following  day.  Now  four 
days  were  required  for  this,  so  that  we  first  sighted  Cape 
Bjeluscha  on  the  west  side  of  Yalmal  on  the  10th  August 
"  The  sea  along  the  coast  was  covered  with  ice-fields 
very  much  wasted,  which  at  first  were  so  scatterod  that 
they  did  not  hinder  our  progress  in  any  noteworthy 
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degree.  At  many  places,  however,  more  compact  bands 
of  ice  extended  from  the  coast,  and  the  navigation  was 
still  rendered  difficult  by  a  fog  more  or  leas  dense,  which 
made  it  impossible  to  distmguisli  the  extent  and  distri- 
bution of  the  floes  from  the  vessel.  In  the  attempt  to 
force  a  passage  through  such  a  belt  of  only  a  few  hun- 
dred fathoms'  breadth,  the  Ynier,  at  noon  of  the  10  th, 
was  beset  among  some  pieces  of  thick  old  ice  which  lay 
among  the  thin  rotten  year's  ice.  After  being  beset 
abuut  twenty-four  hours,  we  again  got  free,  not  on  the 
north,  but  the  south  side  of  the  ice-belt,  however,  which 
therefore  still  formed  an  obstacle  to  our  progress.  A 
mist,  besides,  made  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  belt  from  the  ship,  and  thus  to  sail  round  it, 
which  would  not,  probably,  otherwise  have  been 
attended  with  any  difficulty  or  great  loss  of  time. 

"  At  noon  of  the  12th  the  ice-belt  lying  before  us 
had  at  last  broken  up — so  much  that  we  could  steam 
on.  The  sea  became  more  and  more  ice-free,  so  that  we 
could  continue  our  course  without  any  deviations  caused 
by  ice,  round  White  Island,  past  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenissej. 

"  We  sighted  land  here  on  the  15th,  thus  exactly  a 
year  from  the  time  when  the  rocks  at  Dickson  Harbour 
were  first  seen  from  the  Pmeven.  It  was  some  hours 
earlier  than  the  dead  reckoning  promised  which  at  first 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  an  easterly  current  in 
the  part  of  the  Kara  Sea  in  which  we  had  been  sailing 
during  the  previous  days.  When  we  came  nearer  I  was 
surpiiscd  to  see  before  me  a  plain  uninterrupted  by  any 
ridges  (osar),  though  I  knew,  from  the  former  yearns 
experience,  that  an  elevated  ridge  (bergos),  low  indeed. 
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bat  distinctly  marked,  runs  across  the  tutidra  towards 
JeVremoY  Kamen.  Neither  could  we  discover  any  of  the 

iiuiuerous  rocky  islands  that  distinguish  Dickson  ITar- 
bour.  In  the  meantime  we  continued  our  course  up  the 
river  along  the  shore,  and  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five 
hours,  obtained  a  highly  unexpected  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  ju.st  nieutioncd  ;  for  it  appeared  that  the  frulf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yenissej,  which  is  about  seventy  miles 
wide,  is  divided  in  two  by  an  island  above  thirty  miles 
long,  which  ap[)eared  to  have  been  unknown  both  to  the 
Russian  map-makers  and  t<»  tlie  natives.  That  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  observed  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  visible  from  the  river  bank,  along  which  the  few 
boats  which  traverse  this  part  of  the  river  appear  always 
to  have  kept.  Tiie  navigable  water  on  l>oth  sides  is  deep 
and  free  from  shallows.  This  large  new  island  ought 
clearly  to  be  of  advantage  to  navigation  in  these  regions, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  welcome  protection  from  north- 
westerly winds  and  sea  for  the  vessels  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  I  intend  to  name  it  Sibiriakoti's  Island,  after 
the  zealous  and  generous  patron  of  all  the  Siberian 
expeditions  of  the  present  year. 

**  During  our  voyage  up  the  river  we  steamed  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  16th  between  Sverevo  and  Sopotschnaja 
where  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  first  time,  narrows 
Eorga,  to  a  breadth  of  about  thirteen  miles.  Soon  after 
we  anchored  at  Gultscluka,  the  northernmost  simovie  at 
present  inhabited  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yenissej. 
The  commercial  agent  settled  there  immediately  came  on 
board.  He  informed  us  that  during  the  course  of  the 
summer  the  jdace  had  been  visited  by  three  river  steamers 
which  had  taken  away  the  wares  collected  during 
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Buiamer,  aud  had  furnished  his  modest  store  with  a  new 
Stock.  He  had  been  told  that  Sidoroff  had  fitted  out  a 
vessel  to  convey  a  cargo  of  graphite  to  Europe,  and  that 
some  foreigners  liad  boon  in  Ycni.s.st'isk,  wlicnce  they 
intended  to  undertake  a  journey  down  the  river  to  its 
mouth.  Nothing  more,  however,  had  been  heard  of  this 
journey. 

**  Impatient  to  meet  with  my  comrades  as  soon  as 
possible,  I  again  weighed  anchor  and  steamed  to  Me- 
senkin,  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  the  place  which,  for 
the  reasons  stated  below,  had  been  appointed  a  ren- 
dezvous  willi  Thcel's  party. 

**  When  I  travelled  up  the  river  the  year  before  I  was 
incidentally  informed  by  the  natives  that  parts  of  the 
skin  of  a  mammoth  had  been  washed  out  of  the  tundra 
near  our  halting  j)hicc  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mesenkin,  which 
I  had  left  some  days  before.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  too  late  to  make  an  examination,  as  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced,  and  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  exertion 
that  I  could  get  up  with  the  last  steamer  that  left  Dudino 
for  Yenisseisk  in  the  autumn  of  1875.  But  of  course  I 
wished  instead  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  which 
this  year's  expedition  offered  to  gain  some  addition  to 
our  knowledge  regarding  one  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  of  geology,  and  to  obtain  for  our  museums 
one  of  those  much  talked-of  remains  of  a  former  period 
*  preserved  from  destruction  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia. 
It  was  accordingly  included  in  the  plan  of  the  expe- 
dition that  Theel  should  endeavour  to  reach  Mesenkin 
in  time  enough  to  make  excavations  at  the  place  indi. 
cated.  A  further  reason  for  fixinix  the  rendezvous  so 
far  to  the  north  was  the  uncertainty  of  finding  water 
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suftieieiitly  deep  for  tlie  Ymer  farther  south  without 
soundiDgs,  which  Theei  s  party  were  to  carry  out  during 
their  boat  journey  down  the  river. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  leaving  Groltschika  I  anchored 
at  Mesenkin,  where  some  Russians — among  them  Feodor, 
my  attendant  from  the  previous  year — and  a  number  of 
natives  happened  to  be  assembled.  We»  however,  did 
not  meet  with  our  comrades,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants 
had  heard  anything  of  them." 

Nordenskiold  made  on  excursion  to  the  place  where 
the  mammoth  hide  was  said  to  have  been  found,  and 
succeeded  in  digging  out  of  a  newly-formed  sand-bank  a 
couple  of  large  and  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  hide 
which  appeared  to  liave  Ix'en  recently  washed  by  the 
spring  floods  to  the  place  where  they  were  found  from 
some  point  higher  up  the  valley.  He  also  got  from  the 
natives  some  pieces  of  hide  and  two  fragments  of  bone, 
the  only  parts  of  the  skeleton  that  had  been  discovered. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  August  the  Ymer  started 
in  order  to  proceed  forther  up  the  river.  In  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Jakovieva  the  depth,  which  up  to  this  point 
had  been  from  five  to  twelve  fathoms,  began  to  diminish. 
A  dense  fog  rendered  navigation  very  difficulty  and  after 
running  aground  several  times  in  the  search  for  a  deeper 
channel,  and  being  warped  oii'  again  without  damage, 
the  Ymer  returned  to  the  former  anchorage  off  the 
Mesenkin. 

Nordenskiold  now  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Th^ei's  party  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  and  to  em- 
ploy the  time  in  discharging  the  Ymer's  cargo  at  the 
itm<wi€  Eorepovskoj,  situated  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 

Mesenkin,  and  to  leave  them  under  charge  of  the  guide 
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Feodor,  who  lived  there,  and  waa  considered  trustworthy. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  this  because  the  last  steamer  for 
the  season  had  already  gone  up  the  river.  The  landing  of 
the  goods  was  commenced  on  the  2l8t  and  finished  on  the 
evening  of  the  23rd  August.  There  being  no  return  cargo 
to  be  had,  the  I  mer  was  again  ready  to  sail  ou  the  25th, 
and  dropped  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mesen- 
kin.  Not  finding  the  overland  party  there  Nordenskidld 
made  another  attempt  to  ascend  the  river  but  did  not 
get  so  far  south  as  before,  anchoriog  between  Orlovskoj 
and  (jostinoi. 

I  chose  this  place/'  he  writes,  on  account  of  some 
hone  Jiiuls^  which  during  a  preceding  excursion  had  been 
made  in  a  valley  on  the  tundra  near  by.  The  following 
days  were  devQtcd  to  excursions  which  yielded  interest- 
ing information  regarding  the  geology  of  the  tundra, 
and  an  exooedingly  rich  collection  of  sub-fossil  shells 
which  were  found  in  the  tundra  sand. 

"  By  the  word  tundra  are  denoted,  as  is  well  known, 
the  immense  plains  in  Russia  and  Siberia  lying  hetween 
the  limit  of  trees  and  the  Polar  sea.  The  ground  at 
least  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  Siberian  tundra  is 
constantly  frozen  at  a  limited  depth,  but  it  bears  during 
summer  a  vegetation  of  low  bushes,  mosses,  and  grass, 
which  yields  sununer  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  rein- 
deer, some  wild,  others  tame,  which  wander  about  here. 

"  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yenissej  the  tundra  forms 
a  level  or  slightly-rolling  plain  sloping  towards  the  river 
with  an  escarpment  50  to  100  feet  high.  In  the  interior 
the  plain  is  not  interrupted  by  any  considerable  heights, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  intersected  at  many  places  by 
deep  river  valleys,  whose  precipitous  sides  offer  beautiful 
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sections  of  the  earthy  strata.    On  a  cursory  examina- 
tion it  is  evident  that  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
eDormous  masses  of  sand  and  mud  washed  down  by  the 
liveis  of  Siberia.   The  tundra  is,  however,  by  no  means 
a  common  delta  fuiniiition.     Numerous  marine  shells 
imbedded  in  the  sand  show  that  the  tundra  plam  in 
former  times  lay  under  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  that 
therefore  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  land  has  taken 
place  duriug  the  latest  geological  periods.    For  the  shells 
imbedded  in  the  tundra  sand  all  beluug  to  living  types, 
the  most  of  which  have  been  dredged  up  by  us  from 
tlie  Kara  Sea,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  post-glacial 
shell-banks  of  Udde valla  and  Christiauia  Fjurd,  and  the 
Crag  formation  of  England.     All  this  shows  that  the 
tund/ra  has  been  formed  under  climatal  conditions  very 
similar  to  the  present,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
geognostic  formation  of  the  strata.     It  has  therefore  long 
been  difiicuit  of  explanation  for  the  geologist  that  just  in 
those  sandy  strata  is  found  a  large  number  of  remains  of 
mammoths,  rhinoceroses,  &c.,  that  is  to  say,  of  animal 
types  wliieh  for  the  present  live  only  in  tropieal  or  subtro- 
pical climates.^    This  evident  contrariety  has  indeed  ob- 
tained an  explanation  through  the  researches  of  Midden- 
dorf,  Schmidt,  and  Brandt,  the  Petersburg  academicians. 
But  there  still  remains  much  to  clear  up,  and  collections 
from  those  regions  have  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  re- 
markable circumstance  that  in  the  frozen  soil  of  the  tundra 
are  found,  not  only  skeletons,  but  also  the  flesh,  hide, 
hair,  and  entrails  of  animal- forms  which  died  out  many 

^  The  mammoth,  for  instance,  is  believed  to  be  the  progemtorof  the 
now  living  Indian  elephant,  but  a  progenitor  considerably  largorthan 
the  defendant,  and  provided  with  an  abundant  covering  of  hair. 
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thousand  centuries  ago.  I  therefore  availed  myself  with 
delight  of  the  opportunities  which  offered  themselves  for 
exclusions  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  places  where  the 
vessel  was  anchored.  Among  oar  collections  maj  be 
mentioned  large  pieces  of  mammoth  hide  found  along 
with  some  few  fragments  of  bone  where  the  Mesenkin 
falls  into  the  Yenissej,  the  skull  of  a  musk  oz,  remark- 
able for  its  size,  found  along  with  fragments  of  mammoth 
bones  in  another  tundra  valley  south  of  Orlovskoj,  a 
very  rich  collection  of  aub- fossil  shells  found  principally 
between  Orlovskoj  and  GostinoL  Various  interesting 
observations  regarding  the  geological  fonnation  of  the 
tundra  were  also  made. 

During  our  stay  on  the  Yenissej  a  close  mist  with  rain 
was  often  prevailing,  but  otherwise  we  were  favoured,  as  the 
foUowing  table  shows,  with  warm,  summer-like  weather: — 

Table  showing  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  the  northerly  simovies  qf  tite  Yenissej /rom  IQth  August  to  1st 
September,  1876. 
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**  The  ground  was  quite  free  of  snow,  and  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  the  tundra  valleys,  adorued  with 
a  variegated  caipet  of  ilowera.  The  natives  stated, 
however,  that  the  first  part  of  the  summer  had  not  been 
so  fine  in  those  regions,  and  that  the  previous  winter 
had  been  exceedingly  severe.  The  temperature  of  the 
river  water  at  the  snrfiice  was  abnost  constantly  12''  to 
13*  C,  and  even  at  a  depth  of  nine  &thoms  the  deep- 
water  thermometer  showed  ll*'l  C. 

**  It  had  been  settled  before  leaving  Stockholm  that  in 
case  the  Ymer  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the  Yenissej, 
Th^l  should  in  no  case  remain  on  the  northern  part  of 
Yenissej  so  long  as  to  run  any  risk  of  missinir  the  last 
steamer  of  the  year  to  Yenisseisk.  I  had  now  been  in- 
formed by  the  natives  that  the  last  river  steamer  was  to 
start  from  Saostrovskoj  about  the  7th  September  (new 
style).  The  distanre  from  this  place  to  Mesenkin  is 
about  165  English  miles,  to  traverse  which  in  a  boat  up 
the  river  seven  or  eight  days  are  considered  necessary 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  was  not  to  be  &up])08ed 
that  Theel  would  continue  his  boat  journey  beyond 
Saostrovskoj  in  case  it  appeared  that  Mesenkin  could 
not  be  reached  before  1st  September.  I  therefore  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  remain  with  the  Ymer  in 
those  regions  after  the  end  of  August,  and  not  at  all 
advisable,  as  in  any  case  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
laige  quantity  of  'year's  ice'  which  we  met  with  in 
the  Kara  Sea  in  the  first  week  of  August  would  be  so 
completely  melted  away  before  new  ice  was  formed, 
that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  being  beset  if  our 
return  were  too  long  delayed.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
determined  to  start  on  the  1st  September,  however 
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unpleasant  it  might  be  to  return  without  tlie  members  of 
the  SiberiaD  land  expedition,  and  without  bringing  with 
Q8  the  very  large  collections  they  certainly  had  made. 
Before  starting,  however,  I  sent  off  a  messenger  in  a 
boat  for  a  heavy  payment  (reindeer  were  not  now  to  be 
had)  to  Saostrovskoj  with  a  letter  to  Th^el  informing 
him  of  our  intention  to  start  for  Norway  on  the  day 
that  we  had  fixed." 

This  letter  reached  Thdel,  who  with  his  party  had  by 
the  11th  August  got  as  far  north  as  the  Briochovski 
Islands,  but  found  it  impossible  to  get  boats  and 
rowers  to  convey  them  and  their  collections  farther 
down  the  river.  Th^el's  party  accordiogly  returned 
overland. 

The  Ymer  started  on  her  return,  voyage  on  the  1st 
September  at  seven  o'clock  A.M.,  readied  Dickson  Harbour 

on  the  2nd,  and  the  weather  being  favourable  proceeded 
without  stopping  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Middendor£ 
The  sea  was  at  first  completely  free  of  ice,  but  as  Novaya 
Zemlya  was  approac^ied  in  75^'  N.L.  a  very  compact 
belt  of  ice  waa  met  with  whicli  extended  along  the 
coast  towards  Matotschkin,  which  was  reached  on  the 
evening  of  the  7th  September.  The  Ymer  remained 
there  until  the  13th  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  coal 
bunkers  and  taking  on  board  water  and  ballast.  The 
weather  being  fine,  Nordkyn  was  sighted  on  the  16tb, 
and  Tromsoe  reached  on  the  22nd  September. 

"  Of  all  the  expeditions,'*  writes  Nordenskiold,  "  which 
have  gone  to  Novaya  Zemlya  and  the  surrounding  sea 
there  were  only  three,  before  the  two  last  Swedish 
ones,  that  concerned  themselves  with  researches  in 
natural  history.    These  were  von  Baer's  expedition  in 
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1837,  lleuglm's  iu  1871,  and  the  Auiitro-Huiigarian  in 
1872-74. 

"  With  reference  to  soological  reBearches  Baer  brought 
home  from  his  jouniey  about  seventy  inyertebrate  animals, 

Heuglin  iia-s  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  nuraher  of 
species  in  some  groups,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  ex- 
pedition in  othera  But  all  those  collections  were  from 
the  south-west,  west,  and  north-west  coasts  of  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Of  the  nature  of  the  animal  life  in  the  Kara 
Sea  there  was  no  real  knowledge  until  the  summer  of 
1875.  There  was  also  a  current  tradition  among  zoo- 
logists, grounded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  immense  mass 
of  fresh  water  carried  down  yearly  by  the  Obi  and  the 
Yeniaeej,  perhaps  also  on  some  originally  loose  expressions 
in  literature  which  afterwards  took  the  form  of  an  axiom, 
that  the  Kara  Sea  is  exceedingly  poor  in  animal  life. 

"The  Swedish  expedition  of  1875  dissipated  this 
misconception,  as  it  also  brought  from  the  west  coast  of 
Noyaya  Zemlya  and  Waygat  s  Island  a  collection  many 
times  richer  in  species  than  their  predecessors.  But  in  any 
case  the  collections  made  during  a  sinMe  summer  could 
not  be  supposed  to  yield  a  complete  idea  of  animal  life 
in  those  regions  such  as  is  requisite  not  only  for  a  com- 
parison with  the  existing  fauna  of  other  Arctic  lands, 
but  also  for  a  complete  exhibition  of  its  relation  to  the 
fauna  in  the  deposits  of  the  Siberian  tundra.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  I  gave  Dr.  Stuxbeig,  a  zoologist,  an 
opportunity  of  accompanying  the  expedition  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  zoological  researches.  His 
success  has  been  very  great,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  short  sketch  communicated  by  him : — 

"During  the  voyages  to  the  Kara  Sea  and  back  in 
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1875  and  1876  dtedgings  have  been  cairied  on  at  fifty 

places  and  at  different  depths  from  the  beach  down  to 
200  fathoms,  and  good  and  comprehensive  collections  of 
animale  have  been  made  in  this  way.  A  very  large 
number  of  species  occur  locally  and  in  quite  incredible 
numbers.  Others  again  arc  found  at  nearly  every  dredg- 
ing, but  in  far  smaller  numbers.  The  occurrence  of  tho 
latter  is  more  uniform,  consequently  distinctive  for  the 
fauna  area  in  its  entirety.  To  these  belong  first  of  all 
two  species  of  the  family  Idothea  {Id.  Sabinei  and  Id. 
Entomon),  both  strongly  developed,  and  it  may  with 
reason  be  said  that  this  family  is  characteristic  of  the 
Kara  Sea.  It  is  the  province  of  the  Idothen.  To  the 
animal  types,  again,  which  are  local  in  their  occurrence, 
belong  various  species  of  MolluscUy  Hydi'omedusa,  and 
Biyozoa,  but  in  the  first  place  all  the  known  representa- 
tives of  Eohinodennata  from  the  Kara  Sea.  Their 
abundance  is  often  truly  surprising,  and,  what  is  more 
singular,  when  a  species  occurs  in  any  considerable 
number  it  lives  almost  alone — almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  species  of 
the  families  Oribella,  Stichaster,  Ctenodiscus,  &c.,  which 
are  found  here  in  large  and  well-developed  types.  Not 
unfrequently  the  swab  brought  up  at  the  same  time 
hundreds  of  individuals  of  tiie  same  species.  Of  the 
beautiful  crinoid  Alecto  EschrichUi  there  were  obtained 
many  very  fine  specimens. 

"  But  rich  as  is  the  Kara  Sea  in  Aaterida  and  OpAtu- 
rida^  it  is  equally  poor  in  Echini,  These  are  there  sought 
for  everjrwhere  in  vain,  except  possibly  close  to  the  east 
coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  This  is  so  much  the  more 
surprising,  as  along  the  whole  west  coast  a  species  of  the 
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family  Echinus  is  one  of  tlio  most  abundant  and  most 
frequently  occurring  animal  forms. 

In  two  respects  the  zoological  work  of  this  summer 
has  been  very  profitable  for  our  museums.  First  of 
all,  it  Has  added  something  new  in  till  groups  to  the 
exceedingly  rich  collections  ui"  the  previous  summer.  It 
has,  for  example,  increased  the  collection  of  Crustacea 
by  twenty  per  cent  new  species,  and  a  large  number  of 
forms  of  Echinodermata  has,  by  oft-repeated  svvabljing, 
been  obtained  in  an  extraordinary  number  of  individuals. 
Further,  the  swab  has  brought  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
Kara  Sea  two  animals  specially  remarkable  and  important 
in  a  systematic  respect,  one  belonging  to  the  Echinoder- 
maUi,  the  other  to  the  I*€niiat."li<I(P.  The  former  was 
swabbed  up  during  the  expedition  of  the  previous  sum- 
mer not  far  from  the  eastern  mouth  of  Matotechkin  Schar. 
Only  a  few  specimens  were  then  found  ;  now  we  have 
brought  together  a  considerable  number.  It  is  a  hitherto 
unknown  holothurioid,  which  is  distinguished  from  most 
others  of  the  same  group  by  its  exceedingly  perfect  • 
bilateral  symmetry,  but  differs  from  all  in  its  habit  and 
anatomical  formation  and  is  unique  in  its  kind,  as  it 
combines  in  itself  characteristics  from  different  classes  of 
animals.  It  has  of  late  been  exhaustively  described  and 
dt  liiK-ated  in  detail  by  Dr.  Theel,  its  first  discoverer. 
The  other  remarkable  animal  is  one  of  the  greatest 
rarities  within  the  animal  world.    It  is  an  Umhelluloi^ 

'  Two  s]>eoimens  of  the  family  Cmhelh/Inria.  the  first  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  are  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of 
(ireenland  before  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  auinial  was 
registered  by  liiniui'us  in  the  yejvr  17r)S  in  his  Syatema  Xatunr, 
nnder  the  appellation /*<j*  e«crm?/,»,  after  a  description  tirgt  given 
by  Ellis  and  Mylitui.    What  beaiine  of  the  original  Hpeelinens  is 
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of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  found  in 
130  fathoms  south  of  Cape  ^liddendortf  and  north  of  the 
seventy-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude. 

From  the  collections  made  daring  the  Swedish  ex- 
pedition it  appears  that  the  Kara  Sea,  far  from  being  so 
poor  as  wiis  supposed,  is  really  distinguished  by  an 
animal  life  very  rich  both  in  individuals  and  in  types, 
equal  to  any  that  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Iceland,  or 
the  Arctic  regions  of  North  America  can  show.  And 
it  would  appear  iis  if  a  nearly  uniform  marine  fauna 
stretches  round  the  north  pole  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Siberia  and  the  Polar  archipelago  of  North  America. 
The  mass  of  fresh  water  which  the  great  Siberian  rivers 
carry  down  determines  in  no  small  degree  the  composi- 
tion of  animal  life  at  the  bottom  of  this  Polar  sea. 

Until  the  various  groups  have  been  worked  out  by 
specialists  it  is  ditticult  to  state  for  certain  tlie  number 
of  the  lower  animal  types  of  the  Kara  Sea,  but  it  may  be 
approximately  reckoned  at  nearly  five  hundred  species — 

unknown.  The  "goat-like  animal  form  "of  the  descriptions  was  the 
8ul)je<'t  of  many  intorprotations  until  Dr.  J.  Lindahl.  during  the 
Swedish  expedition  to  Greenland,  F;uccceded  in  dro;l<;ing  up  in 
Baffin's  Bay  two  specimens  of  it,  and  described  its  inner  fonnation 
in  the  Transactimis  of  the  Academy  of  6'ciences  (Vetenskapa  Amde- 
nnens  Handlingar).  After  this  time  individuals  of  the  same  family 
were  found  first  by  the  English  Challenger  expedition  of  1873 
between  Portugal  and  ISIadeira,  and  by  the  same  expedition  between 
Prince  Edward's  Island  and  Kerguelen's  T^and,  and  possibly  at  some 
other  places  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  aftei-wards  by  the  Austrian- 
Hungarian  expedition  of  1873  between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Fnmz 
Joseph's  Land,  also  during  the  pi-e.>^ent  summer  (1876)  by  the 
Norwegian  Atlantic  expedition  off  the  west  coast  of  Norwayi  and 
now  UMt  of  all  by  m  in  ilie  Kara  Sea.  It  ia  thus  an  animal  type 
extensiTely  diatribated  but  of  veiy  infrequent  occnrreDoa. 
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a  very  considerable  number  for  a  sea  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  poor  in  species  as  the  Baltic  This  fact, 
with  the  addition  of  about  a  hundred  species  of  insects 
from  Novaya  Zomyla,  from  wliich  only  seven  were  pre- 
known,  and  an  extended  knowledf^e  of  the  vertebrate 
world  of  the  same  lands,  is  the  main  zoological  result 
of  the  snnreys  of  the  two  latest  Swedish  expeditions  in 
those  regions." 

By  these  voyages  of  Nordenskidld  to  the  Tenissej 
there  was  inaugurated  a  sea-route  from  the  Atlantic 

destined  to  be  of  incalculable  importance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Northern  Asia  and  for 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Siberia  has  been  declared 
by  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  to  be  the  richest  country  of 
the  whole  world  in  respect  of  the  produce  of  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.  Nor  will  this  estimate 
appear  much  overdrawn  when  we  consider  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  the  wares  which  Siberia  is  capable  of 
supplying — gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  graphite,  and  coal, 
fossil  ivory,  timber  from  boundless  forests,  wheat  and 
other  vegetable  produce  from  illimitable  plains  of  the 
most  fertile  soil,  in  course  of  time  even  wines  from  the 
warm  southern  regions,  furs  from  the  cold  region,  wool, 
tallow,  and  meat  from  the  grassy  prairies,  the  meat 
preserved  fresh  by  simple  exposure  to  the  severe  cold  of 
winter,  and  finally  fish  of  the  finest  quality  in  extra- 
ordinary numbers. 

A  week  after  Nordenskiold  had  left  the  mouth  of 
the  Yenissej  it  was  entered  by  the  steamer  ThameSy 
commanded  by  Captain  Joseph  Wiggins,  wbo  had 
made  great  pei'sonal  sacrifices  in  attempting  to  open  up 
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communication  with  Siberia  by  sea.  He  ascended  the 
Yenissej  as  far  as  the  Kurejka,  where  he  laid  his  vessel 
up  for  the  winter  and  returned  overland.  Going  back 
in  spring  he  found  his  steamer  completely  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  After  getting  her  in  proper  trim  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  labour,  he  had  the  mis* 
■fortune  to  run  aground  on  a  shoal,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  abandon  his  vessel  Herr  Bojling  had 
undertaken  to  transport  the  goods  landed  by  the  Ymer 
to  Yeuiseisk,  and,  to  make  himself  independent  of  the 
liver  steamers,  had  built  a  peculiar  vessel — ^river-boat 
•or  lighter — for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  goods  up  the 
river,  but  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  one  of  the 
liver  steamers,  he  found  his  newly-built  vessel  super- 
fluous, and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Seebohm,  the  well-known 
English  ornithologist,  who  wished  to  sail  in  it  down 
the  river  and  join  Wiggins  in  order  to  carry  on  his 
researches  in  his  company.  Seebohm  was  successful 
in  finding  Wiggins,  whom  he  accompanied  until  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  steamer. 

In  187t),  while  Nordcn.skiold,  was  seeking  to  pene- 
trate to  the  Yenissej,  a  Eussian  captain,  Schvananbetg, 
was  endeavouring  to  make  his  way  down  the  liver  with 
a  cargo  of  graphite  belonging  to  Herr  Michael  Sidoroff, 
a  member  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society.  Schvan- 
anberg  sailed  from  Yeniseisk,  where  his  schooner 
•had  been  built»  but,  meeting  with  several  delays,  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  his  vessel  at  the  Briochovski 
Islands  under  charge  of  his  mate  and  four  men.  He 
then  travelled  overland  to  St  Petersburg  to  make 
aicangements  for  next  year's  voyage.  In  his.  absence 
the  schooner  was  wrecked  and  the  cargo  of  graphite  lost. 
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The  five  men  were  sftved,  and  took  up  their  residence  in 
a  hut  on  the  river- bank,  where  tliey  died  of  scurvy,  one 
after  the  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  mate.  In  the 
spring,  SchTananbeig  sent  a  relief  party  to  his  vessel, 
who  found  it  wrecked,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the 
hut  with  the  survivor,  waiting  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  Yeniseisk.  The  spring  inundations  now 
came  on,  and  the  party  in  the  hut  were  compelled  to 
take  to  the  roof,  where  they  spent  eight  days,  surrounded 
by  the  river  now  widened  to  a  sea.  In  tlie  meantime 
Wiggins  and  Seebohm  with  their  men  had  betaken 
themselves  to  the  river-boat  which  Seebohm  had  bought 
from  Bojling ;  and  Wiggins,  who  is  a  brave  seaman,  pro- 
posed that  in  this  craft,  unfit  as  it  was  to  encounter  the 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  navigation  among  ice,  they 
should  sail  down  the  river,  across  the  Kara  Sea,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  some  European  port.  The  sailors, 
however,  refused  to  accompany  their  captain  on  such  a 
voyage,  and  Schvananberg  making  his  appearance  at 
this  juncture  the  river-boat  was  sold  to  him.  Undis- 
mayed by  his  previous  failure,  Schvananberg  named  his 
purchase  the  Zaria  (Dami),  and  though  it  was  a  mere 
lighter,  fifty  feet  long  by  fourteen  feet  w  ide,  f1at-bottomed» 
and  drawing  only  two  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  be 
succeeded  in  reaching  Vardoe  on  the  80th  August,  and 
Cronstadt  on  the  19th  October,  1877.  As  Schvananberg 
sailed  out  of  the  Yenissej  on  the  2l8t  August  he  met  a 
steamer  entering  the  mouth  of  the  river.  This  steamer, 
the  Fraser,  had  been  purchased  by  Sibiriakoff  in  Nor- 
denskiold's  name,  and,  laden  with  sugar,  tobacco,  a 
steam-pump,  and  other  goods,  had  sailed  from  Bremen 
on  25th  July  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dallman, 
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who  had  gained  his  experience  of  ice  navigation  in  the 
Arctic  waters  at  Behring's  Straits  and  in  the  South 
Polar  Sea.  Schvananbeig  informed  DaUnuui  that 
Sibiriakoff  had  a  cargo  of  wheat  in  readiness  for  him, 
but,  after  Dallman  had  landed  his  goods  and  waited  till 
the  11th  September  without  hearing  anything  more 
of  the  wheat  caigo,  he  considered  it  unadvisable  to 
delay  longer,  and  accordingly  commenced  his  return 
voyage,  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Yenissej  on  the  1 4th 
September.  Not  reckoning  a  delay  of  two  days  at 
Matotschkin  Schar,  the  Fraser  steamed  the  whole 
distance  from  the  Tenissej  to  the  first  Norwegian  light- 
house near  Hammarfest  in  six  days  eight  hours. 

The  steamer  LuL^e,  170  tons,  60  H.P.,  Captain  C. 
Dahly  started  from  Lubeck  on  the  23rd  June,  1877^  and 
after  touching  at  London  and  Hull,  reached  Tromsoe  on 
the  28th  July,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  on  the  2nd  August ;  and  having  steamed  up  the 
Obi  and  its  affluent  the  Irtisch  for  more  than  a  thousand 
miles,  arrived  at  Tobolsk  on  the  20th  September. 

Thus  not  without  difficulty,  but  with  the  mingled 
success  and  failure  which  attend  the  commencement  of 
all  enterprises,  is  Siberia,  with  its  boundless  prairies,  its 
endless  forests,  its  immense  expanse  of  inexhaustible 
"black  earth,"  its  rich  mineral  treasures,  and  the 
finest  grain-producing  soil  known,  being  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  NORTH-EAST  PASSAGE  EXHBDITIOK,  1878-1879. 

Mobs  than  three  centuriea  have  passed  since  the  first 

North-East  Passage  Expedition  was  fitted  out.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  sliips,  equipped  uuder  the  direction  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  by  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adven- 
turers, afterwards  called  the  Muscovy  Company,  and 
placed  by  them  under  the  command  of  the  ill-fated 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  wlio,  having  attempted  to  winter 
on  the  coast  of  Russian  Lapland,  was  found  frozen  to 
death  along  with  his  crew,  while  his  more  fortunate  com- 
panion  Chancelor  made  his  way  to  Moscow  aiul  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  commerce  with  Russia.  Willoughby 's 
expedition  sailed  in  1563.  In  1656  the  Muscovy  Com- 
pany, without  waiting  for  the  return  of  Chancelor, 
whum  they  had  sent  out  on  a  second  voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  shipwrecked  and  drowned,  fitted 
out  a  small  yessel,  the  Search-thrift,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries  in  the  north-eastern  seas.  Stephen 
J^urrough  in  command  of  the  Search-thrift  passed 
between  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Waigatz  Island,  and 
entered  the  Kara  Sea»  but  was  stopped  by  fog  and 
ice. 

In  1580  Arthur  Pet  was  sent  out  by  the  Musco\y 
Company  in  command  of  the  Geoiye,  forty  tons,  and 
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Charles  Jackmau  in  command  of  the  William,  twenty 
tons.  Pet  discovered  the  straits  between  Waigatz 
Island  and  the  mainland,  and  the  vessels  passed  through 
it,  but  found  it  impossible  to  penetrate  the  heavy  pack- 
ice  which  filled  the  sea  beyond.  The  Dutch  sent  out 
three  expeditions — ^in  1593,  1595,  and  1596 — under 
Barentz,  who  during  the  last  of  these  was  imprisoned 
by  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  along  with 
his  crew,  and  died  before  the  return  of  spring.  Henry 
Hudson  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  three  voyages  which 
he  undertook  for  the  discovery  of  a  north-east  passage. 
The  first  was  in  1G07,  in  a  small  vessel  witli  ton  sailors. 
In  the  second  he  reached  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1608.  The 
third  voyage,  in  1609,  from  Amsterdam,  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  In  1653 
the  Danes  made  an  attempt  in  the  same  direction  with 
no  better  success.  At  last,  after  the  return  of  Captain 
John  Wood  from  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1676,  and  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  descriptions,  partly  true,  partly 
overdrawn,  which  he  gave  of  the  natural  obstacles  to  be 
encountered,  the  search  for  a  noith-eaat  passage  was 
given  up  in  despair  by  the  great  seafaring  nations. 

It  was  now,  however,  taken  up  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  from  time  to  time  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  different  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  Novaya  Zemlya, 
the  Kara  Sea,  and  the  Siberian  coast  lying  to  the  east- 
ward.  During  these  expeditions  the  attempts  to  navi- 
gate the  Kara  Sea  either  totally  failed  or  only  partially 
succeeded  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 
Admiral  Ltttke's  voyages,  1821-1824,  seemed  to  prove 
the  irapcFsibility  of  forcing  a  passage  through  this  sea ; 
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the  academician  von  Baer  ezpreaaly  declared  after  his 
return  in  1837  that  it  was  an  'Mce-cellar/'  and  Pach- 

tusov,  who  started  in  1832  with  the  intention  of  pene- 
trating to  the  Obi  and  the  Ycnisscj,  returned  after 
wintering  on  Novaja  Zemlya  with  his  object  unaccom- 
plished. 

It  was  natural  that,  when  the  Kara  Sea  had  been 
explored,  and  the  possibility  of  reaching  the  mouths  of 
the  great  Siberian  rivers-  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
voyages  of  1875  and  1876,  Nordenskidld  should  turn  a 
longing  eye  to  the  vast  expanse  of  unexplored  sea  that 
skirts  the  northern  coast  of  Asia,  and  that  the  old  enter- 
prise of  effecting  the  north-east  passage,  which  in  past 
centuries  had  so  unifonnly  ended  in  fiiilure,  should  be 
again  entertained. 

The  new  expedition  was  planned  on  a  larger  scale  than 
any  of  the  preceding.  It  was  to  cost  £20,000,  of  which 
sum  Mr.  Oscar  Dickson  contributed  £12,000,  the  King 
of  Sweden  £2,200,  and  i\Ir.  Alexander  Sibiriakoff  a 
similar  sum.  Mr.  Dickson  bought  for  the  expedition 
the  steam-whaler  Vega,  built  in  the  years  1872-1873  at 
Bremen,  of  oak,  with  an  ice-skin  of  greenheart  The 
Vega  measures  299  register  tons,  and  loads  about  500 
tons,  has  a  length  of  keel  of  130  Bremen  feet,  overdeck 
of  160  feet,  the  greatest  breadth  is  29  feet,  and  the 
depth  in  the  hold  16  feet  The  engine  is  of  60  horse- 
power. The  Vc(ja  is  fully  rigged  as  a  bark,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  good  sailer.  The  Swedish  Diet,  on  the  pro- 
position of  the  government  and  of  Uerr  W»rn,  the 
president  of  the  Swedish  Merchant  Navy  Society,  voted 
grants  for  equipping  and  provisioning  the  Vega,  and  for 
the  pay  of  the  medical  officer.    The  government  also 
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promised  those  officers  and  men  of  the  Swedish  navy 
who  should  volunteer  for  eervice  on  board  the  Vega  the 
same  pay  and  other  advantages  as  they  are  entitled  to 
in  the  case  of  mun-of-war  expeditions  to  dist^int  waters. 

With  this  new  expedition  in  view  Nordenskiold  had 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  sail  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  firom  the 
mouth  of  the  Ycnissoj  to  Jleb rings  Straits.  The  results 
of  this  study  he  embodied  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Swedish  government.  An  English  translatiou  of 
this  memorial  has  been  printed,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  statement  of  the  conclusions  at  which 
Nordenskiold  arrived. 

"  From  what  I  have  thus  stated  it  follows : — 

"That  the  ocean  lying  north  of  the  Siberian  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Yeuissej  to  Tschaim  Bay  has 
never  been  ploughed  by  the  keel  of  any  proper  sea- 
going vessel,  still  less  has  been  traversed  by  any 
steamer  specially  equipped  for  navigation  among  ice. 

**  That  the  small  vessels  with  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  navigate  this  part  of  the  ocean  never 
ventured  very  £eur  from  the  coast 

"  That  an  open  sea  with  a  fresh  breeze  wias  as  destruc- 
tive for  them,  indeed  more  destructive,  than  a  sea 
covered  with  drift-ice. 

**  That  they  almost  always  sought  some  convenient 
winter  harbour  just  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
sea  is  freest  of  ice,  namely  late  summer  or  autumm 

That  although  the  sea  from  Cape  Cheljruskin  to 
Behring's  Straits  has  been  repeatedly  traversed,  none 
has  yet  succeeded  in  traversing  the  whole  extent  at 
fpnee. 
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"  That  the  covering  of  ice  formed  during  winter  along 
the  coast,  but  probably  not  in  the  open  sea,  is  every 
summer  broken  up,  giving  origin  to  extensive  fields  of 
drift-ice,  which  are  driven,  now  by  a  northerly  wind  to- 
wards the  coast,  now  by  a  southerly  wind  out  to  sea,  yet 
not  so  far  but  that  it  comes  back  to  the  coast  after  some 
days  of  northerly  wind,  whence  it  appears  probable  that 
the  Siberian  Sea  is,  bo  to  speak,  shut  off  from  the  Polar 
Sea  proper  by  a  series  of  islands,  of  which  for  the 
present  we  know  only  Wrangel's  Land  and  the  islands 
which  form  New  Siberia. 

**  I  consider  it  probable  that  a  well-c<|uii)ped  steamer 
would  be  iil)le,  without  meeting  with  too  many  obstacles 
from  ice,  to  force  a  passage  this  way  during  autunm  in  a 
few  days,  and  thus  that  it  would  be  possible  not  only  to 
solve  a  geographical  problem  of  several  centuries'  stiinding, 
but  also,  with  all  the  means  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
man  of  science  in  carrying  on  researches  in  geography, 
hydrography,  geology,  and  natural  history,  to  survey  a 
hitherto  almost  unknown  sea  of  enormous  extent. 

"  I  am  also  fully  couvioced  that  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  sail  along  the  north  coast  of  Asia,  provided  circum- 
stances are  not  too  unfavourable,  but  that  such  an 
enterprise  will  be  of  incalculable  practical  importance, 
by  no  means  directly  as  opening  up  a  new  commercial 
route,  but  indirectly  by  the  impression  which  would 
thereby  be  communicated  of  the  practical  utility  of  a 
communication  between  the  ports  of  North  Scandinavia 
and  the  Obi  and  Yenissej  on  the  one  hand  and  between 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Lena  on  the  other. 

*'  Should  the  expedition,  contrary  to  expectation,  not 
succeed  iu  carry mg  out  the  programme  which  has  been 
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arranged  in  its  entirety,  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  having  fkiiecL  In  such  a  case  the  expedition  will 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  at  places  on  the  north 
coast  of  Siberia,  suitable  for  scientific  research.  Every 
mile  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Yenissej  is  a  step  forward 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  our  globe,  an  object  which 
some  time  or  other  must  be  attained,  and  towards  which 
it  is  an  a&ar  of  honour  for  every  civilised  nation  to 
contribute  in  its  proportion. 

'*  Men  of  science  will  have  an  opportunity  in  these 
hitherto  unvisited  waters  of  answering  a  number  of 
questions  regarding  the  former  and  present  state  of  the 
Polar  countries,  of  which  more  than  one  is  of  sufficient 
weight  and  importance  to  lead  to  such  an  expedition 
as  the  present  I  may  be  permitted  here  to  refer  to  only 
a  few  of  these. 

**  If  we  except  that  part  of  the  Kara  Sea  which  has 
been  surveyed  by  the  two  last  Swedish  expeditions,  we 
have  for  the  present  no  knowledge  of  the  v^table  and 
animal  life  in  the  sea  that  washes  the  norfk  coast  of 
Si]>eria.  We  shall  certainly  here,  in  opposition  to  what 
has  been  hitherto  supposed,  meet  with  the  same  abund- 
ance of  animals  and  plants  as  in  the  sea  round  Spits- 
bergen. In  the  Siberian  Polar  Sea  the  animal  and 
vegetable  types,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  beforehand, 
exclusively  consist  of  survivals  from  the  Glacial  period 
which  next  preceded  i^ie  present,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  Polar  Sea  where  the  Gulf  Stream  distributes  its 
waters  and  whither  it  thus  carries  types  from  more 
southerly  regions.  But  a  complete  and  exact  knowledge 
of  which  animal  types  are  of  Glacial  and  which  of  At- 
lantic origin  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  only  for 
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zoology  and  tlio  geography  of  animals,  but  also  for  the 
geology  of  Scandinayia,  and  especially  for  the  knowledge 
of  our  loose  earthy  strata. 

"  Few  scientific  discoveries  have  so  powerfully  capti- 
vated the  interest  both  of  the  leiirned  and  unlearned  as 
that  of  the  colossal  remains  of  elephants,  sometiines  well 
preserved  with  flesh  and  hair  in  the  frozen  soil  of 
Siberia.  Sueh  discoveries  have  more  than  once  formed 
the  objects  of  scientific  expeditions  and  careful  re- 
searches by  eminent  men,  but  there  is  still  much  that 
is  enigmatical  with  respect  to  a  number  of  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Mammoth  period  of  Siberia,  which 
perliaps  was  contemporaneous  with  our  Glacial  period. 
Specially  is. our  knowledge  of  the  animal  and  yegetable 
t)rpe8,  which  lived  at  the  same  time  as  the  mammoth, 
exceedingly  incomplete,  althoii<^h  we  know  that  in  the 
northernmost  parts  of  Siberia,  which  are  also  most  in- 
accessible from  land,  there  are  small  hills  covered  with 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth  and  other  contemporaneous 
animals,  and  that  there  is  found  in  that  region  so-called 
Noahs  wood,  that  is  to  say,  half  petrified  or  carbonised 
vegetable  remains  from  several  different  geological 
periods. 

•'Taken  overhead,  an  investigation  as  complete  as 
possible  of  the  geology  of  the  Polar  lands,  so  difticult  of 
access,  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  former  history  of  our  globe.  In  order  to  prove  this 
I  need  only  point  to  the  epoch-forming  influence  which 
has  been  exerted  on  geological  theories  by  the  discovery, 
in  the  rocks  and  earthy  layers  of  the  Polar  countries,  of 
beautiful  fossil  plants  from  widely-separated  geological 
epochs.    In  this  field,  too,  au  expedition  .to  the  north 
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cotost  of  Siberia  may  expect  to  reap  iibundant  harvests. 
There  are  to  be  found,  ia  Siberia,  strata  wliicb  have  been 
deposited  almost  oontempozaneonsly  with  the  coal-bear- 
ing formations  of  south  Sweden,  and  which  therefore 
contain  animal  and  vegetable  .petri frictions,  which  just 
now  are  of  quite  special  interest  for  geological  science 
in  onr  own  country  with  reference  to  the  discoveries  of 
splendid  fossil  plants,  which  have  of  late  years  been 
made  at  several  places  in  Sweden,  and  give  us  so  lively  • 
an  idea  of  the  subtropical  vegetation  w^hich  in  former 
times  covered  the  Scandinavian  peninsula* 

•*Few  sciences  perhaps  will  yield  such  important  prac- 
tical results  as  meteorology  is  likely  to  do  at  some  future 
date;  a  fact,  or  rather  an  already  partially  realised  expeo* 
tation  which  has  won  general  recognition,  as  IS  shown 
by  the  considerable  sums  which  in  all  civilised  countries 
have  been  set  apart  for  establishing  meteorological 
offices,  and  for  carrying  on  meteorological  researches. 
But  the  state  of  the  weather  in  a  country  is  so  dependent 
on  the  temperature,  wind,  pressure  of  the  air,  &c.,  in 
very  remote  regions,  that  the  laws  of  the  meteorology 
of  &  countiy  can  only  be  ascertained  by  comparing 
observations  from  the  most  distant  countries.  Several 
international  meteorological  enterprises  have  already 
been  started,  and  we  may  almost  consider  the  meteor- 
ological institutions  of  the  different  countries  as  separate 
departments  of  one  and  the  same  office  distributed  over 
the  whole  world,  by  whose  harmonious  co-operation  the 
object  in  view  is  one  day  to  be  readied.  But  besides 
the  places  from  which  daily  series  of  observations  may 
be  obtained,  there  are  regions,  hundreds  of  square  miles 
in  extent,  from  which  no  observations,  or  only  scattered 
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ones,  are  yet  to  ])e  luid  ;  and  here,  nevertheless,  we  must 
seek  tbc  key  to  m,any  meteorological  phenomena^  other- 
wise difficult  of  explanation,  within  the  civilised  countries 
of  Europe.  Such  a  meteorological  territory,  unknown 
but  of  the  greatest  importaiu  t',  is  formed  by  the  Polar 
Sea  lying  to  the  north  of  Siberia,  and  the  land  and 
islands  there  situated.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
meteorology  of  Europe  and  of  Sweden,  to  obtain  trnst- 
wortliy  accuunts  of  the  distribution  of  the  laud,  of  the 
state  of  the  ice,  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  the  tempera- 
ture in  that  little-known  part  of  the  globe;  and  the 
Swedish  expedition  will  have  in  this  a  subject  for  investi- 
gation of  direct  importance  for  our  own  country. 

"To  a  certiiin  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
contributions  which  may  be  obtained  from  those  regions 
to  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  of  the 
aurora,  &e.  There  are,  besides,  the  examination  of  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  those  countries  hitherto  unknown  in 
this  respect,  ethnographical  researches,  hydrographical 
work,  &c. 

**  I  have  of  course  only  been  able  to  notice  shortly  the 
scientific  questions  which  will  meet  the  expedition  during 
a  stay  of  some  length  on  the  north  ooaat  of  Siberia ;  but 
what  has  been  said  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  expedition,  even  if  its  geograpiiical  olject  be 
not  attained,  ought  to  form  a  worthy  continuation  of 
similar  enterprises  which  have  been  set  on  foot  in  this 
country,  and  which  have  brought  gain  to  science  and 
honour  to  Sweden. 

"Should  the  expedition  however  be  able  to  reach 
Behring's  Straits  with  little  hindrance  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  in  that  case,  the  time  on  the  way 
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which  canbedeyoted  to  researches  in  natural  history  will 

be  quite  too  short  for  solving  many  of  tlie  scientitic 
questions  I  have  mcDtioned.  But  without  reckoning 
the  world-histohcal  navigation  problem  which  will  then 
be  solved,  extensive  contributions  of  immense  importance 
ought  also  to  be  obtainable  regarding  the  geography, 
hydrography,  zoology,  and  botany  of  the  Siberian  Polar 
Sea;  and  beyond  Behring's  Straits  the  expedition  will 
meet  with  other  countries  having  a  more  luxuriant  and 
Yaii(  <l  nature,  where  other  questions  which  perhaj^s  con- 
cern us  less,  but  are  not  on  that  account  of  less  importance 
for  science  in  its  entirety,  will  claim  the  attention  of  the 
observer,  and  yield  him  a  rich  reward  for  his  labour 
and  pains." 

With  such  motives  and  views  was  the  plan  of  the 
expedition  that  was  to  achieve  the  North-east  Passage 

arranged.  In  this  memorable  expedition  Nordenskiold 
is  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  A.  A.  L.  Palauder,  com- 
mander of  the  Vega,  Lieutenant  £.  C.  Brusewitz,  second 
in  command,  Dr.  F.  B.  Kjellman,  botanist,  Dr.  Ant. 
Stuxberg,  zoologist,  Dr.  Ernst  Almquist,  medical  officer 
and  botanist,  Lieutenant  Giacomo  Bove,  of  the  Italian 
navy,  acting  as  sailing  master,  having  charge  of  the 
chronometers  and  taking  the  necessary  astronomical 
observations,  Lieutenant  Andreas  Hovgaard,  of  the 
Danish  navy,  and  Lieutenant  Oscar  Nordquist,  of  the 
Imperial  Bussian  family's  battalion  of  sharpshooters, 
actmg  as  interpreter  and  zoologist  The  crew  consists 
of  eighteen  seamen  of  the  Swedish  navy,  selected  from 
200  who  volunteered  their  services,  and  lliree  Norwegian 
walrus-hunters.  The  Vega  was  provisioned  for  two 
yearn,  and  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  anti* 
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scorbutics,  indadiog  cranbeir\'  juice,  preserved  cloud- 
berries, horse-radish,  pickles,  and  liiiiL'-juice.  During 
winter  a  cubic  inch  of  the  kst-named  article  entered 
into  the  dailj  ration. 

The  Vega  was  accompanied  part  of  her  course 
1)}'  three  other  vessels;  as  far  as  tin;  mouth  of  the 
Yenissej  by  the  steamer  Frasi  r,  Captain  Nilsson,  and 
the  sailing  vessel  Express,  Captain  Gundersen;  and 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lena  by  a  small  steamer 
of  the  same  name,  of  100  tons,  Imilt  at  Motala  of 
Bessemer  steel,  commanded  by  Captain  Johannesen. 
The  Escpress  had  taken  on  board  in  an  English  port  350 
tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and  along  with 
the  Frascr  was  to  carry  on  llerr  Sibiriakofl".s  account 
about  40,000  pood  wheat,  500  pood  tallow,  and  some 
oats  from  the  Tenissej,  where  they  were  laid  up  at  a 
simome  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Besides  coal  the 
Express  had  on  board  a  small  quantity  of  salt,  intend(Ml 
for  the  ^sheries  on  the  Yenissej.  The  Lenas  cargo  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  months'  provisions  and  coaL  The 
Fmser,  laden  with  tobacco  and  iron,  and  having  the 
Express  in  tow,  sailed  from  Vadsoe  on  the  VM\\  July, 
and  arrived  at  Jugor  Straits  on  the  20tli  of  the  same 
month,  having  towed  the  Express  the  whole  way,  as 
there  was  no  wind. 

The  Vega  sailed  from  Ootlienburg  on  the  4th,  and 
from  Tromsoe  on  the  21st  July,  accompanied  from  the 
latter  port,  where  Nordenskiold  joined  the  expedition, 
by  the  Lena.  The  vessels  were  delayed  by  a  storm  and- 
head  wind  at  Masoe  until  the  25th,  when  they  weighed 
anchor,  shaping  their  course  through  Mageroe  Sound, 
past  Nordkyn,  iox  Goose  Cape.   By  this  detour  it  was 
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intended  to  avoid  the  drift  ice  which  is  generally  to  be 
encountered  £ftr  into  the  summer  in  the  bay  between  the 
west  coast  of  Waigatz  Island  and  the  mainland.  On  this 

occasiuu  the  precaution  was  unnecessary,  as  J ugor  Straits 
were  reached  without  a  trace  of  ice  being  seen.  Novaya 
Zemlya  was  sighted  on  the  29th  July,  and  on  the  30th 
the  Vega,  having  steamed  along  the  coast  to  Jugor 
Straits,  anchored  at  a  SMinoyede  village  called  Chabarova, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Frascr  and  Express 
had  been  lying  at  anchor  since  the  20tL  On  the  3 1st 
the  Lena  came  in  sight,  and  the  little  squadron  was 
complete. 

The  stay  at  Chabarova,  while  the  Vega  and  the  Lena 
replenished  their  stocks  of  coal  from  the  cai^  of  the 
Express,  was  turned  to  account  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
expedition.    Lieutenant  Palander  took  j>liotographs  and 
Lieutenant  Hovgaard  magnetical  observations.  Lieu- 
tenant Nordquist  endeavoured  to  collect  contributions  to 
the  exceedingly  scanty  insect  fauna  of  the  region,  and 
Dr.  AluKjuist  tested  by  Holmgren's  method  the  colour 
sense  of  the  Saraoyedes,  which  was  found  to  be  in 
general  well  developed.    Solar  altitudes  were  taken  by 
Lieutenant  Bove  and  Nordenskiold.    The  latter  pur- 
chased dresses,  houselu^ld  articles,  &c.,  of  the  Samoyedes, 
and  succeeded,  after  some  dithcult}*,  in  persuading  an 
old  woman  to  sell  him  some  of  the  idols  which  are  still 
worsbij)ped  by  the  tribe,  although  they  are  professedly 
Christians,  and  take  part  in  Christian  worship.  The 
idols  were  all  difl'ereut  in  ajipearance.    One  consisted  of 
a  stone,  which  by  the  help  of  brightly-coloured  patches 
had  been  made  into  a  sort  of  doll ;  another  was  a  similar 
doll  with  a  piece  of  copper  plate  for  a  face ;  and  a  third 
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was  a  little  skin  doll  ornamented  with  earrings  and  pearls. 
These  idols,  which  are  still  regarded  with  reverence  by 

the  Samoycdes,  in  general  resemble  the  rag  dolls  which 
peasant  children  make  for  themselves  without  the  help 
of  the  toy-shops  of  town& 

On  the  31st  July  Nordenskiold,  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Almquist,  Lieutenant  Hnyrraard,  (.\i|»tain  Nilssoii  of  the 
Fra&er^  and  a  Eussian  who  had  eutertaiiied  them  to  tea 
the  preceding  afternoon,  visited  a  sacrificial  altar  on 
which  were  placed,  among  a  number  of  reindeer  horns 
still  fiist  to  the  skulls,  a  newly-killed  bear's  skull  and 
paws,  and  alongside  upon  a  stone  two  lead  Inillets 
which  had  been  used,  and  with  which  probably  the 
animal  had  been  killed.  The  following  day  the  vessels 
of  the  e.xpeditit)!!  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  or  steamed 
through  Jugor  Straits  into  the  Kara  Sea.  The  weatlier 
being  still  calm  the  Fr<uer  towed  the  Express,  and  the 
Lena  steamed  in  advance  to  White  Island,  where  Dr. 
Almquist  and  Lieutenants  Hovgaard  and  Nordquist 
landed  and  remained  thirty-six  hours^  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Dickson  Harbour.  Till  now  no  ice  had  been 
seen,  but  on  reaching  the  latitude  of  White  Island  an 
extensive  field  of  drift  ice  wai?  encountered,  which, 
however,  was  so  rotten  and  so  open  as  not  to  obstruct 
navigation.  East  of  White  Island  the  ice  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  on  the  6th  of  August  all  the  vessels 
with  the  exception  of  the  Lvna  w^ere  anchored  in 
Dickson  Harbour.  Go  the  ioilowiug  day  that  small 
steamer  joined  her  comrades. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  August  the  Fmser 
and  Express  proceeded  u[>  the  river  to  Saostrovskuj, 
arriving  there  on  the  20th  and  discharging  their  cargoes. 
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The  Express  remained  there  to  load,  and  the  Fra^cr 
ascended  the  river  to  Dudinskoj,  about  5U0  miles  from 
its  mouthy  where  a  full  cargo  of  wheat,  rye,  and  tallow 
was  taken  on  board,  returning  to  Saostrovskoj  on  the 
2nd  Septciiilxr.  After  some  days*  dehiy  liere  both 
vessels  started  on  their  homeward  voyage,  and  arrived 
on  the  9th  September  at  Tolstonosovski  where  they  fell 
in  with  the  steamer  Moskwa,  Captain  Dahlman,  from 
Bremen.  On  board  the  Moskwa  the  Swedes  were  in- 
formed that  her  consort,  the  Norwegian  steamer 
Zaritza,  had  stranded  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
2nd  September,  and  had  been  abandoned  on  the  4th  by 
her  crew  who  had  gone  on  board  the  Moskwa.  Tlie 
Fraser  and  Express  took  the  Zaritzas  crew  on  board 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  where  they  found  the 
vessel  afloat  but  with  six  and  a  half  feet  of  water  in  the 
hold,  ^b'n  were  put  on  board  to  pump  her  dry,  and 
put  the  engine  in  repair,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing 
80  that  the  Zaritza  could  go  to  sea  under  the  Fraser's 
escort  In  the  Kara  Sea  very  little  ice*  was  seen  during 
the  return  voyage.  North  of  Nortli  Cape  the  vessels 
parted,  the  Express  saiUng  southwards,  aud  the  Eraser 
calling  at  Hammerfest  and  Tromsoe,  arriving  at  the 
latter  port  on  the  29th  September. 

After  a  day  spent  in  surveying  Dickson  Harbour  the 
Vega  and  the  Lena  on  the  10th  August  resumed  their 
eastward  voyage,  shaping  theb  course  for  the  Kamenni 
Islands,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pjasina,  and 
on  the  11th  fell  in  with  ice  which,  however,  its  it 
moderated  the  high  sea  whieli  had  before  prevailed, 
was  not  unfavourable  to  navigation.  The  ice  consisted 
nlmoat  exclusively  of  bay  ice,  so  rotten  that  it  was 
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rather  a  sort  of  continuous  slush  than  veritable  ice.  It 
was  evident  that  in  a  few  days  it  would  have  entirely 

disappeared.  Notwitlistaiiding  the  frequent  fogs  and 
the  numerous  islands  along  the  coast  that  were  not  laid 
down  on  the  chart,  the  Vega  did  not  once  run  aground. 
As  the  distance  from  the  Yenissej  increased  the  salinity, 
wliich  liad  at  first  been  iiKoiisiderable,  beijan  to  increase 
and  the  temperature  to  £all.  Organic  life  at  the  sea- 
bottom  became  simultaneously  more  plentiful.  On  the 
night  between  the  13th  and  14th  of  Autrnst,  while  the 
Vega  lay  tied  to  a  tioe,  Dr.  Stuxberg  brought  up  a  large 
number  of  fine  purely  marine  types,  for  instance,  large 
specimens  of  the  remarkable  Crinoid  Alecto  Eachrtchtii, 
a  number  of  Astcrids  {Asterias  Linekii  and  panopla), 
Pvcno<mnids,  &c.  Dredfrinj^  near  land  alsobp{3jan  to  vield 
to  Dr.  Kjellman  several  of  the  larger  marine  algae.  On 
the  other  hand  the  higher  plant  and  animal  life  on  land 
was  still  so  poor  that  the  coast  here  forms  a  complete 
desert  in  comparison  with  the  rocky  shores  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  West  Novaya  Zcmlya.  Sea  fowl  were  few 
in  number.  Only  snow-buntings,  six  or  seven  species  of 
waders,  and  some  varieties  of  geese  were  found  on  land 
in  any  consi<lerable  numbers.  If  there  be  added  a 
ptarmigan  or  two,  an  Arctic  owl,  and  a  species  of  falcon, 
the  whole  bird  fauna  of  the  region  is  enumerated,  as  far 
at  least  as  it  could  be  investigated  on  this  occasion. 
Two  walruses  and  some  seals  [Phoca  hnrbata  and 
hispt(ht)  were  seen,  and  tish  appeared  to  be  abundant. 

While  the  Vega  lay  anchored  to  one  of  the  few  pieces 
of  ice  which  were  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry  half 
a  score  of  men,  Nordenskiold  went  on  tlie  ice,  accom- 
panied by  Lieut.  Nordquist,  to  search  for  traces  of  th^ 
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cosmic  dust  which  Le  had  found  in  1872  on  the  north 
coast  of  Spitzbergen.  His  search  was  not  attended 
with  sneoess,  but  his  attention  was  diawn  by  Noidquist 
to  some  yellow  specks  on  the  snow,  which  NoTdenskidld 
at  first  supposed  to  consist  of  diatoms,  and  liandcd  over 
to  the  botanists,  but  which  on  examination  proved  to  be 
a  ooaiae-grained  sand,  formed  exclusively  of  very  beau- 
tiful erystals  up  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter.  These 
Kordt'iiskiold  with  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal  could 
not  iiU  ntify  with  any  common  terrestrial  mineral,  but 
thought  they  might  perhaps  consist  of  matter  crystal- 
lised from  the  sea-water  during  the  severe  cold  of 
winter. 

From  the  14th  to  the  18th  August  the  Vega  and  the 
Lena  lay  at  anchor,  waiting  for  dear  weather,  in  a 
splendid  harbour,  situated  in  the  strait  between  Taimj^ 
Island  and  the  mainland,  which  Norden.skiold  named 
Actinia  liaven  from  the  number  of  Actinia  which  the 
dredge  brought  up  from  the  bottom. 

The  land  was  free  of  snow  amd  covered  with  a  grey- 
green  vegetation,  consisting  of  grasses,  mosses,  and 
lichens.  The  number  of  species  of  phanerogamous 
plants  was  exceedingly  small,  that  of  mosses  and  lichens 
on  the  other  hand  was  abundant  enough.  The  reindeer 
pasture  was  much  better  than  in  the  valleys  where  these 
animals  are  numerous  on  Bell  Sound,  Ice  Fjord,  and 
Stor  fjord  on  Spitzbergen,  but  here  they  were  both 
scarce  and  shy,  which  Captain  Johannesen  ascribed  to 
the  presenee  of  wolves,  having  fallen  in  with  the  carcase 
of  a  reindeer  that  had  been  killed  bv  a  wolf. 

Nordenskiold  reconunends  Actinia  Haven  as  a  suitable 
place  for  a  meteorological  station,  if  such  a  station  can- 
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not  be  established  at  Cape  Chelyuskin  itself.  The  haven 
is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds  and  possesses  good 
anckoiage. 

Although  the  fog  still  continued,  the  Vega  and  the 

Lena  weiixlit-d  anciior  on  the  18th  to  prosecute  their 
voyage  towards  Cape  Chelyuskin,  and  steamed  along  the 
western  ehoie  of  Taimyr  Island,  the  northern  extremity 
of  which  was  found  not  to  be  so  far  north  as  shown  in 
the  charts.  The  ice  that  was  met  with  was  only  bay  ice 
so  broken  up  that  scarcely  a  piece  could  be  seen  strong 
enough  to  cany  a  couple  of  men.  Taimyr  Bay  was 
nearly  ice-free. 

On  the  IDtli  i he  vessels  continued  their  course  along 
the  coast  of  the  Chelyuskin  Peninsula,  the  fog  being 
still  exceedingly  close,  though  occasionally  lightening  so 
that  the  contours  of  the  land  could  be  distinguished. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  they  steamed  past  an  extensive 
field  of  unlaokcn  ice  occupying  a  l)ay  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Chelyuskin  Peninsula.  It  appeared,  however* 
on  close  inspection  that  this  fast  ice  was  nearly  as 
rotten  as  that  which  they  had  met  with  at  sea. 

The  forr  was  so  dense  that  Kordenskiold  feared  that 
Cape  Chelyuskin  would  be  so  closely  enveloped  in  it 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  land.  Soon,  however,  an 
ice-free  promontory  again  glinted  out  in  the  north-east, 
and  the  Veja  and  Lena  soon  after  anchored  in  a  little 
bay,  open  to  the  north  and  ice-free,  that  cuts  the  pro- 
montory in  two.  Flags  were  hoisted,  and  a  salute  fired 
from  one  of  the  small  cannon  carried  by  the  Vega. 
The  tiist  object  of  the  voyage  had  been  attained — the 
northernmost  j)oint  of  the  old  world,  variously  called 
Cape  Chelyuskin,  Cape  Severo,  and  North  £ast  Cape. 
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The  air  had  cleared  and  the  cape  lay  before  them 
lighted  up  by  the  sun  and  free  from  snow.  A  laige 
Polax  bear  was  seen  parading  the  beach  with  eyes  and 
noee  turned  towards  the  bay  to  inspect  the  new  arrivals. 
FnVhtcned  by  tlu  ir  ^salute  it  took  to  lUght  and  escaped 
the  bails  of  the  Swedes.  The  Veffa  and  the  Lena 
remained  here  until  noon  of  the  20th  in  order  to  fix  the 
position  of  the  cape  by  an  astronomical  o})servation  and 
to  give  the  naturalists  an  opportunity  of  making  ex- 
cursions. 

Cape  Chelyuskin  forma  a  low  promontory,  divided 

into  two  parts  by  the  bay  in  which  the  vessels  had 
anchored.  More  elevated  land  with  gentle  slopes  runs 
parallel  with  the  coast  from  the  eastern  shore  towards 
the  south.  The  western  promontory  was  found  to  be 
7r  36'  37'  N.  Lat.,  and  103'  25'  39'  E.  Long,  from 
Greenwich.  Tlie  eastern  is  a  little  farther  to  the  north,  viz., 
77**  41'  N.  and  104°  1'  E.  Inland  the  mountains  appear 
to  rise  gradually  to  a  height  of  1»000  feet  Botii  the 
plains  and  the  high  land  were  nearly  free  of  snow,  but 
tlie  icefoot  still  remained  at  the  heaeh  in  most  places. 

The  plains  consist  of  clay-fields,  of  which  some  are 
nearly  bare  and  split  up  into  more  or  less  regular  six- 
sided  figures  ;  some  are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  grass, 
moss,  and  lichens,  resembling  that  found  at  the  places 
where  landings  had  preyiously  been  efiected.  The  rock 
here  was  not  granite,  but  upright  unfossiliferous  strata 
of  slate,  full  of  pyrites,  and  crossed  at  the  outer  pro- 
montory by  tliick  quartz  veins.  Of  phanerogamous 
plants  Dr.  Kjellman  could  only  discover  twenty-four 
species,  most  of  them  marked  by  a  disposition  to  form 
compact,  half-globular  tufts.   Dr.  Alroqnist  found  the 
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lichen  vegetation  monotonous,  though  luxuriant.  It 

almost  appeared  as  if  the  plants  of  tlio  Chelyuskin 
Peuinsula  had  tried  to  migrate  farther  north,  and  when 
they  encountered  the  sea  had  stood  still  on  the  outer- 
most promontory.  For  here  in  very  small  compass  were 
found  nearly  all  the  plants,  both  phanerogamous  and 
cryptogamous,  which  the  land  had  to  offer,  and  many  of 
them  were  sought  for  without  success  farther  up  the 
plain.  Animal  life  on  land  was  equally  meagre.  Of 
birds  there  were  seen  only  a  number  of  sand-pipers, 
some  species  of  Tnmja,  a  lai'ge  Hock  of  brent  geese,  a 
few  eider  ducks,  and  the  remains  of  an  Arctic  owL  In 
the  sea,  now  nearly  ice-free,  a  single  walrus,  two  shoals 
of  white  whales,  and  a  few  seals  were  ol)served — and  it 
was  evidently  ]>oor  in  warm-blooded  animals.  On 
the  other  hand  the  dredge  brought  up  various  large 
AlgSB  {Laminana  Agardhi,  &c.)  and  a  number  of 
minute  animals,  among  them  very  large  specimens  of 
Jdothea  enlomon. 

At  noon  on  the  20th  the  Vega  and  Letw.  left  their 
anchorage  and  steered  in  an  eastward  direction  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  with  a  cunt  iiiuation  of  the  new 
Siberian  islands.  Drift-ice  was  soon  met  with  which 
was  at  first  very  open,  but  consisted  of  larger  iioes  than 
had  been  previously  encountered.  Navigation  was 
rendered  ditlieult  bv  a  dense  focr.  After  havini;  sailed 
through  a  pretty  compact  ice-field  during  the  j)reviou8 
night,  the  Swedes  found  on  the  22nd  that  no  further 
progress  could  be  made.  The  course  was  accordingly 
altered  to  a  more  southerly  one,  but  without  better  success. 
After  lying-to  for  some  time  anchored  to  ice-floes,  and 
searching  in  vain  for  a  navigable  channel  leading  to  the 
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south  or  east,  the  Veffa  and  Xe/ui  worked  themselves  out 
of  the  ice  by  the  way  they  entered.  This  occupied  a 
whole  day,  and  by  the  oveiiin?  of  the  2oicl  thcv  were 
again  in  open  wat.-r.  The  depth,  which  had  varied  be- 
tween 33  and  35  fiathoms^  now  began  to  diminish,  and  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  situated 
in  76'  30'  N.  aii<l  loO  K.,  was  sic^hted  the  same  evening. 

The  air  had  cleared,  and  a  fresh  breeze  carried  the 
▼essel  rapidly  along  without  the  aid  of  steam  over  a 
perfectly  smooth  sea.  Soon  the  cliffs  along  the  shore 
became  high  and  of  tliat  peculiar  si)lit-cone  formation 
which  marks  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Yenisaej  between 
Mesenkin  and  Jakovieva.  Picturesque  mountains,  at 
least  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high,  were  seen  a  short  distance 
inland.  These  were  free  of  snow  to  their  hiorhest 
summits,  tliough  some  small  collectious  of  ice  and  what 
were  thought  to  be  small  glaciers  could  be  observed. 
Animal  life  now  became  very  rich.  While  the  vessels 
lay  anchored  to  the  floes  Dr.  Stuxberg  had  dredg<  d  up 
from  a  depth  of  thiity-iive  fathoms  au  unexpected 
variety  of  marine  animal  types,  among  which  were 
three  specimens  of  a  crinoid,  probably  young  individuals 
of  Alecto  E.schn'chtti,  which  besides  was  found  full 
grown  in  excessive  abundance,  masses  of  sea-stars,  the 
extremely  rare  Mclpadia  borealis,  two  cuttle-fish,  a 
colossal  Pycnogonid  of  180  m.m.  diameter,  Ac.  At  a 
less  depth  the  lower  animal  life  was  not  less  rich,  though 
the  types  were  partly  different. 

All  the  animals  found  here  were  clearly  of  pure  Arctic 
types,  without  any  migration  whatever  from  southern 
seas,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  with  the  fauna  of  Spitzber- 
gen.    The  collections  will  therefore  be  of  great  scientific 
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interest  in  connection  with  the  researches  wliich  have 
for  a  long  time  back  been  carried  on  by  the  naturalists 
of  the  North  conceming  the  glacial  animal  forms,  liviDg 
and  fossil,  found  on  the  shores  of  Scandinavia,  and 
wliich  touch  questions  of  great  importance  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latest  era  of  the  history  of  our  globe. 

Often  now  no  trace  of  ice  could  be  seen  from  the 
vessels  and,  as  they  before  encountered  land  where  sea 
was  shown  on  the  maps,  they  now  sailed  over  regions 
marked  as  land  on  the  maps. 

At  11  a.m,  on  the  24th  August  land  was  sighted, 
which  was  identified  with  Preobraschenski  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chatanga.  Landing  here,  Nordenskiold 
found  the  island  to  belong  to  the  chalk  formation,  and 
its  strata  were  shown  by  the  only  fossil  discovered  (a 
belemnite)  to  be  contemporaneous  with  those  which 
oc('U{»y  extensive  portions  of  the  j>lains  of  nurtli-western 
fc^ibt-ria.  After  the  23rd  the  weather  was  maLrniticent, 
and  the  sea  completely  ice-free.  The  depth  of  water 
during  the  rest  of  the  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena 
was  from  five  to  eight  fathoms.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  at  the  surface  Wiis  ascertained  six  tinies  a  dav, 
and  the  temperature  and  sahnity  at  different  depths 
once  or  twice  daily.  It  was  found  that  if  the  depth 
reaches  thirty  metres  the  temperature  at  the  bottom 
varies  between  —  1^  and  —  1***4  C.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  water  amounts  there  to  from  1  026  to  1*027,  the 
salinity  being  little  less  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  At 
the  surface  the  temperature  was  exceedingly  vaiiable. 
Thus  for  instance  it  Wius  +ltV(\at  Dickson  Harbour, 
+  5 '4  a  little  south  of  Taimyr  Straits,  H-O^'S  among  the 
drift-ice  immediately  ofi*  this  strait,  +3**  off  Taimyr  Bay, 
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—  0'"1  at  Cape  Chelyuskin,  +4^  off  Chatanca  Bay,  and 
+  1''2  to  5  8  bctweeD  the  Chatauga  and  the  Lena.  The 
salinity  of  the  surface  water  in  a  broad  channel  along 
this  part  of  the  coast  never  exceeded  1*023,  and 
was  genrrally  below  I'Ol.  The  latter  liiiurc  coiTes]>oii(lH 
to  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  sea  water  with  two  parts 
of  river  water. 

These  figures  show  incontestably  that  a  warm  and 
only  slii^fliily  salt  suifaee-eurrent  runs  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Obi  and  the  Yenissej  along  the  coast  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  afterwards,  under  the  influence  of 
the  earth's  rotation,  in  a  more  easterly  course.  Other 
similar  currents  proceed  from  the  Olenek,  Lena,  Jana, 
Indigirka,  and  Kolyma,  which  all  pour  their  waters, 
more  or  less  warmed  during  the  hot  summer  of  Siberia^ 
into  the  Polar  Sea,  and  make  it,  during  a  short  season 
of  the  year,  nearly  ice-free  along  the  coast.  It  was  a 
correct  apprehension  of  these  facts  which  led  Norden- 
skidld  to  draw  up  the  programme  of  this  expedition. 

It  was  his  intention  to  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena,  but  a  favourable  wind  and  an  open  sea  otlured  so 
splendid  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  voyage  that 
he  did  not  consider  himself  justified  in  neglecting  it. 
The  Vega  and  the  Lena  accordingly  parted  on  the  night 
between  the  27th  and  28th  August,  the  former  to  sail 
direct  to  Fadeyev,  one  of  the  ]Sqw  Siberian  Islands, 
where  Kordenskiold  intended  to  remain  some  days,  the 
latter  to  ascend  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

A  pilot  had  been  enofaffed  to  descend  the  T^cna  and 
wait  the  arrival  of  the  small  steamer  of  the  same 
name,  but  Captain  Johannesen  could  discover  no  flag- 
staff or  signal-tower,  which,  according  to  the  contract 
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that  had  been  entered  into,  ought  to  have  been  Tisible 
from  Cape  Olenek.  Left  to  his  own  resources,  Ca})taiii 
Johannesen,  after  considerable  difliculty,  from  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  water,  made  his  way  through  the  delta 
of  the  Lena,  and  on  the  7th  September  entered  the 
river,  where  navigation  was  less  ditlicult.  Yakutsk  was 
safely  readied  on  the  2l8t  September.  Despatches  from 
the  Vega  were  sent  on  to  Irkutsk,  and  a  telegram  from 
that  town  on  the  16th  October  announced  to  the  civi- 
lised world  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  first 
part  of  the  programme  of  the  expedition — the  rounding 
of  Cape  Chelyuskin  and  the  navigation  of  the  Lena  by 
a  steamer  from  the  Atlantic. 

Nordcnskiold,  when  parting  from  the  Lena,  hoped,  . 
if  he  should  meet  with  no  extraordinary  delay  from  ice, 
to  reach  Behring's  Straits  by  the  end  of  September. 
He  was  then  to  make  his  way  to  Yokohama.  Weeks 
and  months  passed,  however,  without  further  news,  and 
it  became  probable  that  he  had  been  caught  in  the  ioe, 
the  rather  because  American  whalers  reported  1878  a 
bad  ice  year  north  of  Behring's  Straits.  At  length,  on 
the  11th  December,  the  New  York  Herald  published  a 
telegram  from  San  Francisco,  dated  the  previous  day, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  two  American  whalers^  who 
had  newly  returned  from  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Behring's  Straits,  had  been  informed 
by  two  trustworthy  natives  that  they  had  seen  a 
Russian  war-ship  frozen  in  north  of  East  Cape,  at  a 
distance  of  forty  English  miles  from  land.*   This  vessel, 

^  Other  arcount.H  placed  the  vessel  at  a  distance  of  only  t^n  miles 
from  tlie  ooasi  in  a  bay  between  an  uland  and  the  mainland  weet  oC 
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Riipposod  by  tho  natives  to  be  Russian,  was  immediately 
identified  aa  the  Vega^  and  a  lively  concern  for  the 
safety  of  the  expedition,  without  any  proper  justifica- 
tion from  the  facts  of  the  case,  was  generally  f(ilt. 
Again  months  ptissed  without  further  intelligence,  and 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  native  reports  began  to  be 
doubted,  when,  in  the  middle  of  May,  after  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Sil)iriakutr  h;i(l  (K'spatclied  a  steamer,  named  after 
Nor<lcnski6ld,  and  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  to  his 
relief,  despatches  were  received  from  the  expedition, 
from  which  it  ap[)eared  that  the  Vega  was  lying  frozen 
in  near  Serdze  Kanien,  a  cape  situated  at  a  distance  of 
only  100  nautical  miles  from  Behring's  Straits,  and 
visited  almost  yearly  by  whalers  from  the  Pacific.  Later 
despatches  enable  us  to  give  the  following  details. 

After  parting  from  the  Lemi,  the  Vegft  steered  in  a 
North- Easterly  direction  towards  the  most  iSoutherly  of 
the  New  Siberian  Islands.  These  islands  are  very  remark- 
able in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  being  very  rich  in  the 
remains  of  the  mammoth  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
period,  which  are  found  in  greater  id)undancc  among 
them  than  in  the  tundra  of  the  mainland.  Some  of  the 
sand-banks  on  their  shores  are  so  full  of  the  bones  and 
tusks  of  the  mammoth  tliat  the  ivorv  collectors  who  for 
a  series  of  years  travelled  nearly  every  year  from  the 
mainland  to  the  islands  in  dog-sledges,  used  to  return 
in  autumn,  when  the  sea  was  again  covered  with  ice, 
with  a  rich  harvest.  According  to  llech'nstrom,  the 
only  educated  person  who  has  examined  these  islands  in 

East  Cape,  and  in  the  neighboarhood  of  a  native  village,  which,  in 
ease  of  need,  would  afford  shelter  and  subsi&tenoe  to  tho  members 
of  the  expedition. 
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summer,  there  are  besides  in  the  interior  hills  which  are 
covered  with  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  the  rhino- 
ceios,  horse,  aurochs,  bison,  sheep,  &c.  In  consequence 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region,  no  thorough  scientific 
examiuatiun  of  these  remains  has  yet  been  undertaken. 
Nordenskiold,  knowing  the  importance  of  even  a  super- 
ficial inspection,  wished  to  lie-to  at  one  of  the  islands  or 
at  least  to  cruise  between  them. 

The  air  was  calm,  but  the  sky  for  the  most  part  over- 
cast ;  the  temperature  as  high  as  +  4°  C,  and  the  sea 
free  of  ice.  Rapid  progress  accordingly  was  made.  But 
after  SemenofTski  and  Stolbovoj,  the  most  westerly  of 
the  New  Siberian  Islands,  had  been  sighted  on  the  i!8tli 
August,  the  shallowness  of  the  sea,  which  was  for  long 
stretches  only  three  and  a  half  to  four  £athoms  deep,  and 
some  very  rotten  ice,  or  rather  sludge,  that  was  met 
with,  prevented  the  Vega  from  going  at  full  speed.  On 
the  30th  T.iachotf's  Island  was  reached,  and  Norden- 
skidld.  wished  to  land,  but  had  to  give  up*  the  idea  on 
account  of  the  rotten  ice  which  surrounded  the  island 
and  the  danger  to  which  the  vessel  would  have  been 
exposed  in  such  shallow  water  if  a  sudden  storm  had 
come  on. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  the  land  at 

the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Period,  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  mammalia  that  were  coeval  with  the  appearance 
of  man  on  the  globe,  to  collect  new  contributions  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficult  problem — how  it  was  possible  for 
the  progenitors  of  the  Indian  elephant  to  live  in  the  ice- 
deserts  of  Siberia,  to  get  some  more  extended  knowledge 
of  the, nature  of  the  Siberian  Polar  sea — a  point  which 
now  appears  to  be  of  great  importance  for  navigation^ 
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a  thorough  scientific  survey  of  all  the  islands  which  lie 
to  the  north  of  the  Siberian  mainland  ought,  remarks 
the  Professor,  to  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
for  such  a  survey  he  considers  the  little  8team«'r  fA'i^a 
the  most  suitable  vessel,  on  account  of  its  light  draught 
of  water,  the  tough  Swedish  Bessemer  metal  of  which  it 
is  built,  and  the  steam-saw  with  which  it  is  provided. 

The  sound  which  separates  the  most  southerly  of  the 
New  Siberian  Islands  from  the  mainland  is  only  30' 
broad.  On  the  south  side  it  is  bounded  by  a  promontory 
which,  like  many  other  points  on  the  north  coast  of 
Russia  which  are  rounded  with  difficulty,  is  caHcd 
Svjatoi  Nos  (the  Sacred  Point).  In  1736  the  undaunted 
Arctic  explorer  Laptjeff  declared  that  it  was  impossible 
to  sail  round  this  promontory,  because  according  to  the 
unanimous  averment  of  all  the  Yakuts  who  lived  in  that 
quarter  the  masses  of  ice  which  surround  it  never  melt 
Three  years  after,  however,  it  was  rounded  by  Laptjeff 
himself— one  of  the  many  instances,  says  Nordenskiold, 
of  how  possible  many  "  impossibilities "  are,  in  fact, 
found  to  be.  The  same  feat  was  performed  in  1761  in 
what  appears  to  have  been  pretty  ice-free  water,  by  the 
Siberian  nn  icliaiit  Sclial:i\  rnlf.  Nordenskiold  believes 
that  the  sea  here  is  navigable  every  year  not  only  by  a 
steamer,  but  also  by  a  common  fishing  sloop  provided  it 
be  manned  by  able  seamen.  On  the  31st  August  the 
weather  was  calm  and  line,  and  the  Vega  sailed  through 
the  sound,  which  was  free  of  ice,  without  dittieulty.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  also  free  of  snow. 

Eastward  firom  this  point  there  was  an  open  channel 
along  the  coast.  The  water  was  slightly  salt,  and  had 
a  temperature  rising  to  +  4°  C.     Up  to  1st  September 
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the  weather  continued  fine  with  the  wind  in  the  south, 

the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  shade  at  noon 
bciug  +  5°'G.  Ou  the  following  night  the  wiiid  became 
northerly  and  the  temperature  fell  to  —  I**.  Next  night 
there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  so  that  the  deck  and  the 
Bear  Islands,  which  ^Yc^e  reached  at  uoon  of  the  3rd, 
were  covered  with  snow.  These  are  several  roclcy  islands 
lying  oif  the  coast  in  Tl""  lat.  and  160°  long.  E.  frani 
Greenwich,  about  360'  from  the  soulhem  extremity  of 
Liachoff's  Island.  This  distance  Wiis  traversed  in  three 
days,  at  the  rate  accordingly  of  120'  per  diem,  a  fact 
which,  if  the  time  which  was  lost  in  dredging,  taking 
soundings,  and  determining  the  temperature  and  salinity 
of  the  water  at  dilFerent  depths,  and  the  caution  that 
had  to  be  observed  in  navigating  unknown  waters  be 
taken  into  consideration,  shows  how  little  the  progress 
of  the  Vega  was  hindered  by  ice.  A  few  pieces  of  ice 
were  met  with,  and  further  to  the  north  continuous  ice- 
fields were  visible  which  prevented  Nordenskiold  from 
carrying  out  his  plan  of  sailing  northward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kolyma  to  ascertain  if  land  or  islands 
could  be  found  between  Liaclioll  's  Island  and  Wraiifrel's 
Land.  An  attempt  to  steer  right  eastward  to  Cape 
Schelagskoj  from  the  most  easterly  of  the  Bear  Islands 
had  also  to  be  given  up  because  the  course  was  barred 
40'  to  50'  east  of  the  Bear  Islands  by  impcuetrable 
masses  of  ice.  Nurdenskiold  accordingly  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  the  narrow  open  channel  along  the 
coast,  but  that  became  narrower  and  narrower.  He 
was  compelled  to  keep  closer  and  closer  to  the  shore 
though  the  depth  went  on  diminishing  to  an  extent  that 
was  rather  unpleasant.    There  were,  however,  no  serious 
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delays.  The  Vega  passed  the  mouth  of  Tschaun  Bay 
during  the  night  before  the  6th  September,  and  Cape 

Schelagskoj  \va.s  reached  at  G  o'clock  the  next  moiiiing. 

The  nights  now  became  so  dark  and  the  sea  so  full 
of  ice,  that  the  Vega  had  to  lie-to  during  the  night 
anchored  to  a  large  ground4ce.  When  it  dawned  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Swedes  found  themselves 
so  surrounded  by  ice,  that  ic  was  impossible  to  advance 
£Eu:ther  in  a  due  easterly  direction..  It  was  necessary 
to  seek  opener  water  either  to  the  northward,  or  in  the 
still  nearly  ice-free  but  shaliow  channel  along  the  coast. 
The  latter  course  was  chosen.  But  on  this  occasion 
there  was  no  little  difficulty  in  penetrating  the  masses 
of  ice  that  surrounded  the  vessel. 

The  Vega  had  scarcely  neared  the  land  before  two 
boats  were  seen  of  the  same  build  as  the  "umiaks "of 
the  Eskimo.  They  were  full  of  natives,  the  first  that 
had  been  fallen  in  with  since  the  vessel  had  left  Chabarova 
at  Jugor  Straits.  A  halt  was  made  to  allow  them  to 
come  on  board.  They  met  with  a  Mendly  reception,  but 
unfortunately  none  of  them  could  speak  Russian  or  any 
other  language  intelligible  to  the  Swedes.  Only  one  boy 
could  count  ten  in  English,  a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  the  natives  have  more  communication  w  ith  American 
whalers  at  Behring's  Straits  than  with  Russian  merchants. 
Since  then  the  Swedes  have  been  in  daily  communication 
with  the  natives  along  the  coast,  but  tliey  have  not  in  a 
single  instance  found  one  of  the  pure  Tchuktches  who 
travel  far  and  wide  capable  of  expressing  themselves 
intelligibly  in  any  European  tongue.  Lieutenant  Nord- 
quist  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  language,  and 
JNordenskiold  set  free  Jonsen,  one  of  the  wakus-hunters, 
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from  all  otlior  employment  so  a.s  to  enable  him  to 
live  as  mucli  as  possible  among  the  natives  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  their  customs  and  language. 
The  Tchuktche  still  partly  uses  implements  of  stone  and 
bone,  and  liis  features  have  au  unmistakable  rescmblaiiee 
both  to  those  of  the  Mongolians  of  the  old  world,  and 
those  of  the  Eskimo  and  Indians  of  the  new. 

Beyond  Cape  Schelagskoj  the  Vega  steamed  on 
during  the  ()tli  and  7th  September  in  a  narrow  open 
channel  aluug  the  coast,  and  on  the  following  night 
was  anchored  as  usual  to  a  ground-ice-floe.  The 
hempen  tangles  and  the  trawl-net  were  used  with 
good  effect  Next  niuruing  the  })rogre.s.s  was  found  to 
be  impossible,  and  Nordenskiold  and  his  comrades 
landed  at  the  invitation  of  the  natives.  The  beach 
is  low  and  sandy,  running  between  a  small  lagoon 
and  the  sea  ;  larther  from  the  sea  the  land  gradually 
rose  to  bare  hills  free  of  snow,  or  only  thinly  covered 
with  it  from  the  snow-fall  of  the  last  few  days.  Lagoon 
formations  of  the  same  kind  as  were  here  met  with  for 
the  first  time  arc  distinctive  of  the  coast  of  north-eastern 
Siberia.  The  villages  of  the  Tchuktches  are  commonly 
situated  on  the  beach  which  separates  the  lagoon  from 
the  sea.  The  dwellings  consist  of  large  roomy  tents, 
which  inclose  one  or  two  sleeping-places.  These  form 
as  it  were  a  special  inner  tent  of  warm  reindeer-skin, 
which  is  heated  and  lighted  by  a  train-oil  lamp.  In 
summer,  but  not  in  winter,  a  wood  fire  is  kept  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  exterior  tent,  an  ojx  ning  being  made  in 
the  top  of  it  for  the  esciipe  of  the  smoke. 

The  Swedes  were  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and  offered  whatever  the  dwelling  contained,  the  supplies 
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of  food  being  then  abandant.  In  one  tent  reindeor- 
flesli  was  l)oiliug  in  a  large  ^>ot  of  ca'Ht-iron.  In  another 
tent,  an  old  woman  was  employed  in  extracting  from 
the  paunch  of  newlj-killcd  reindeer,  the  green,  spinach- 
like contents,  and  stuffing  them  into  a  sealskin  sack, 
evidently  to  be  preserved  during  the  winter  ;uh  a  stock 
of  vegetable  matter.  Other  sacks  of  sealskin  were  seen 
filled  with  train-oil'  These  sacks  are  both  air  and 
water-tight.  They  consist  of  the  whole  skin  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  ln'ad,  which  is  cut  off  at  the 
neck.  Children  were  nu  t  with  in  great  numbers. .  They 
were  well  treated.  They  all  appeared  to  be  very  healthy. 
They  were  often  carried  on  the  shoulder  both  by  men 
and  women,  and  were  so  wrapped  up  that  they  almost 
resembled  skin  balk.  In  the  interior  of  tlu^  t< nt,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  completely  naked,  and  they 
might  be  seen  Bometimes  to  run  out  among  the  tents 
on  the  frost-covered  ground,  at  a  temperature  below  the 
freezing-point,  without  shoes  or  other  clothing.  Fog 
rendered  further  progress  imposnble  until  the  10th 
Sei)tember,  a  number  of  land  excursions  being  made 
in  the  interval.  The  beach  is  saudy,  and  immediately 
above  high-water-mark  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
carpet  of  grass.  Further  inland  a  very  high  range  of 
hills  was  visible,  and  beyond  it,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast,  snow-covexed  mountain- tops.  The  low 
land  consists  of  layers  of  sand  and  clay,  evidently  raised 
above  the  sea-level  at  a  very  recent  date.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  erratic  blocks,  which  form  so  remarkable 
a  feature  of  the  loose  earthy  layers  of  northern 
Europe  and  northern  America,  are  here  completely 
wanting,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  show  that 
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during  the  latest  geological  periods,  glaciers  have  not 
played  any  great  part  in  this  portion  of  the  northern 

hcini.splicrc.  Nor,  to  judge  from  the  complete  absence 
of  erratic  blocks  from  the  present  seashores,  does  there 
now  exist  in  the  sea  to  the  northward  any  such  glacial 
land  as  Greenland. 

At  some  places  the  solid  rock  runs  out  to  the  coast 
and  there  forms  precipitous  clitt's  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
which  consist  of  magnesian  schists,  limestones  more  or 
less  silicious,  and  siUcious  schists.  The  strata  ran  from 
north  to  south,  and  are  nearly  vertical,  but  contain 
no  fossils.  They  yielded  Dr.  Almquist  numerous  con- 
tributions to  the  hitherto  completely  unknown  lichen 
flora  of  this  region.  In  consequence  of  the  advanced 
season  of  the  year,  the  higher  land  plants  collected  ^vcre 
few,  and  Dr.  Kjellman  dredged  in  the  sea  for  algae 
without  success.  Animal  life  was  scanty — ^in  the  sea 
were  seen  only  a  walrus  and  some  seals,  on  land  no 
mammalia  were  visible,  but  holes  and  paths  of  the 
lemming,  crossing  the  land  iu  all  directions.  Among 
birds  a  species  of  FhcUaroptis  was  seen.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  the  Vega  was 
anchored  there  are  for  the  present  no  dwellings,  but 
at  many  places  along  the  beach  old  foundations  of 
houses  were  visible.  At  one  place  at  the  mouth 
of  a  rivulet,  Dr.  Stuzbe^  discovered  a  large  number 
of  graves  with  burned  bones.  The  burning  had  been 
so  complete  that  only  a  few  of  the  remaining  fragments 
of  bone  could  be  recognised  by  Dr.  Almquist  as  human. 
After  the  burning,  the  remains  of  the  bones  and  the  ash 
had  been  gathered  into  the  hole  and  covered  first  with 
turf,  and  then  with  small  flat  stones. 
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This  was  tlic  first  time  a  vessel  had  lain  off  this 
coast  The  arrival  of  the  Vega  was  evidently  a  very 
remarlcable  occurrence  for  the  natives,  and  the  report 
of  it  must  have  8j>re;ul  rapidly.  Tlioui^h  tliere  wore 
no  tents  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Swedes  received 
many  visits.  The  correspondence  between  the  house- 
hold articles  of  the  Tchuktches  and  the  Greenlanders  was 
rt'in;ukal)li'.  This  forrespondencc  often  exists  in  the 
most  minute  particulars. 

The  wares  most  in  request  with  the  natives  were 
sewing  and  darning  needles^  knives,  preferably  large 
(^nes,  axes,  saws,  l)orin<j^  and  other  tools  of  iron,  shirts 
of  wool  and  linen,  preferably  of  bright  colours  but 
also  white,  neckerchiefs,  and  tobacco.  Of  course  brandy 
also  was  in  demand  —  an  exchangeable  article  of 
wliich  Nordenskiold  had  a  supply,  but  whicli  he  did 
not  think  it  right  to  use.  For  this  the  natives  will 
offer  anythmg.  Otherwise  they  are  shrewd  and  cal* 
culating  men  of  business,  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  it  from  childhood  through  the  barter  which  is 
carried  on  Initween  America  and  Liberia.  Many  a 
beaver-skin  that  comes  to  the  market  at  Irbit  be- 
longs to  an  animal  that  has  been  caught  in  America, 
whose  skin  has  since  gone  from  hand  to  hand  among 
the  wild  men  of  America  and  Siberia,  until  it  has  at 
length  reached  the  Hussian  merchant.  For  this  barter 
a  kind  of  market  is  held  on  the  island  Ilir  in  Behringfs 
Strait.  Ilir  however  is  only  one  of  the  intermediate 
stations.  At  the  most  remote  markets  in  Polar  America, 
according  to  the  Hussian  traveller  Dittmar,  a  beaver- 
skin  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  single  leaf  of  tobacco. 

Tobacco  is  here  in  universal  use.    All  the  men,  and 
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liic  women  too  when  they  get  an  opportunity,  smoke 
peculiar  pipes,  and  the  men  always  curry  a  tinder-box 
and  tobacco-pouch.  The  pipes  are  exceedingly  smalL 
The  material  employed  for  smoking  is  sometimes  to- 
bacco, at  other  times  some  substitute,  of  which  samples 
were  taken.  For  producin^]^  fire  there  were  used  steel, 
agate,  and  tinder  formed  of  woody  fibre,  by  chewing 
some  suitable  kind  of  tree  or  bush.  Tobacco  and  its 
substitutes  are  also  chewed.  The  chewed  tobacco  is 
placed  behind  the  ear  to  dry,  and  is  then  used  for 
smoking.  Salt  is  not  in  use,  but  all  are  very  fond 
of  sugar.  They  do  not  care  for  coffee  unless  with 
a  very  large  (juautity  of  sugar,  but  they  are  fond 
of  tea. 

Dr.  Almquist  examined  the  colour-sense  of  a  large 
number  of  the  natives,  and  found  that  nearly  all  had 
normal  vision.  In  order  to  induce  them  to  submit 
themselves  to  this  test,  he  ollVretl  the  examined  at 
the  close  of  the  examination  a  little  l^randy,  amounting 
at  first  to  a  cubic  inch  and  a  half.  This  made  many 
of  them  slightly  intoxicated,  cheerful,  merry,  unsteady 
on  their  legs,  but  not  quarrelsome. 

Some  bore  small  amulets  on  the  neck,  which  they 
would  not  part  with.  One  carried  a  Greek  cross  on 
the  neck.  He  appeared  to  have  been  baptized,  but 
his  Cliristiaiiity  did  not  come  to  much.  He  crossed 
himself  to  the  sun  with  much  zeal  in  our  presence. 
This  was  the  only  trace  of  religion  or  religious  obser- 
vance that  we  could  discover.  The  men's  dress  consists 
of  one  or  more  pe.sks "  of  reindeer-skin,  resembling 
those  of  the  Lapps.  Upon  the  "pesk''  is  worn  in 
rainy  or  snowy  weather  a  shirt  of  gut,  or  for  show 
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of  cotton  cloth,  which  i&  called  by  the  natives  "  calico.'* 
The  main  head-^liess  consists  of  a  close-fitting  pearl- 
ornamented  cap»  but  both  men  and  women  generally 
i^o  bare-headed.  The  shoes  consist  of  mocassins  with 
soles  of  walrus-skin,  in  winter  sometimes  of  bear-sliiu, 
in  the  latter  case  with  the  hair  outwards.  The  dress 
of  the  women  consists  of  "pesks"  which  are  very 
wide,  not  open  below,  but  sewed  together,  so  as  to 
form  wide  trousers,  which  go  to  the  knees,  in  adtlition 
to  wliich  an  outer  pesk,  resembling  the  men's,  is  worn 
during  winter.  The  lower  part  of  the  arm  of  this 
garment  is  wide  and  open,  as  was  the  fashion  with  ladies 
at  home  some  decades  ago.  In  the  inner  tent  the 
women  go  quite  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
girdle,  probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  dress  the  people 
wore  when  they  lived  in  a  milder  climate.  They  wear 
their  hair  long,  parted  at  the  top  and  plaited.  The 
men  generally  have  the  hair  shaved  off  or  clipped  to 
the  root  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  margin,  which 
is  left  incli-long,  and  is  combed  over  the  face  in  front. 
The  same  custom  was  so  prevalent  among  the  Indians 
in  the  interior  of  North  America  two  hundred  years 
ago,  that  the  famous  missionary  Hennapin  cotdd  put 
himself  on  good  terms  vrith  the  Indian  women  and 
ol)tain  food  by  combing  their  children's  locks.  Most 
of  the  men  carry  pearls  or  other  showy  articles  in  the 
ears.  The  women  are  tattooed  with  two  dark-blue  lines 
bent  inwards  on  either  side  of  the  face  from  the  eye 
to  the  chin,  four  lines  on  the  chin  converging  towards 
the  mouth,  and  some  peculiarly  formed  markings  on  the 
cheek.  The  men  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  painted 
with  a  black  right-angled   cross  placed  obliquely  on 
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the  cheek-bone,  or  witli  some  reddish  brown  colouring 
matter. 

During  the  night  before  the  10th  September  tho 

sea  was  covered  witli  a  very  thick  crust  of  newly 
formed  ice.  The  drift-ice  appciired  to  have  In-okcn 
up  somewhat.  The  Vega  therefore  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  but  was  soon  brought  up  by  a  belt  of  old 
ice  so  firmly  bound  together  by  the  ice  that  bad 
been  formed  durinj^  the  course  of  the  night  that  a 
channel  had  to  be  cut  through  it  Beyond  this  belt 
the  sea  was  pretty  open,  but  the  fog  became  so  dense 
that  the  Vec/a  had  to  lie-to  beside  a  ground-ice.  On 
the  11th  the  Vega  continued  her  voyage,  and  on  the 
12th  having  passed  Irkiapi  or  North  Cape  a  good  way, 
fell  in  with  ice  so  compact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
penetrate  further.  It  was  only  with  great  difticidty 
that  she  could  force  her  way  towards  land.  She  wtis 
at  length  anchored  on  the  inner  side  of  a  ground- 
ice  stranded  near  the  extreme  point  of  the  pro- 
montory. 

Close  to  the  promontory  the  sea  is  very  deep, 
but  a  violent  storm  drove  the  ice-floes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood backwaids  and  forwards  with  such  force  that 

it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  Vega  to  a  little 
bay  formed  l)y  -two  rocky  points  projecting  towards 
the  north.  Here  the  vessel  had  to  lie  till  the  18  th 
September  waiting  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  ice. 
For  the  name  North  Cape,  given  to  this  promontory 
because  it  was  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  mainland 
of  Siberia  seen  by  Cook  during  his  V03rage  north  of 
Behnng^s  Straits,  ought,  says  Nordenskidld,  to  be 
sulNStituted  the  native  name  Irkiapi,  to  prevent  it 
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from  being  confoimded  with  other  capes  which  have  a 
better  title  to  the  name. 

On  tliis  promontory  there  is  a  village,  consisting  of 
eighteen  tents.  There  are  also  tlie  ruins  of  a  large 
number  of  dwellings  which  belonged  to  a  rn<  c  which 
formerly  lived  in  these  regions,  and  several  hundred 
years  ago  was  driven  by  the  Tchnktches,  according  to 
their  statement,  to  islands  lying  at  a  great  distance 
in  the  Polar  Sea.  Wrangel  says  the  people  were 
called  Onkilon,  and  he  narrates  several  very  interesting 
traditions  of  their  last  battles,  which  are  said  to  havo 
been  fought  out  on  this  bold  headland. 

Lieutenant  Nordquist  and  Dr.  Almquist  made  ex- 
cavations at  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Onkilon  tribe, 
and  collected  several  old  implements  of  stone  and 
bone.  The  houses  were  in  groups.  They  were,  at 
least  partly,  built  of  whales'  bones  and  driftwood, 
covered  with  earth,  and  were  connected  by  long  pas- 
sages with  the  open  air  and  with  one  another. 
Probablv  their  method  of  buildinf;  resembled  that  of 
the  Indian  race  the  Indgeletes  at  Norton  Sound 
described  by  F.  W  hymper  in  his  travels  in  Alaska. 

The  kitchen-middens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
old  dwellings  contain  bones  of  the  whale,  walrus,  seal, 
reindeer,  bear,  dog,  fox.  w^hite-whale,  and  several  species 
of  birds,  together  with  stone  and  bone  implements. 
Though  they  bad  lain  in  the  earth  for  250  years, 
there  were  stone  implements  still  fast  in  their  wooden 
handles,  and  the  thongs  with  which  they  had  been 
bound  were  still  remaining.  To  these  old  inhabitants, 
as  to  the  present,  the  tnska  of  the  walms  furnished  a 
material  which  in  case  of  need  could  replace  iron  in  tho 
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manufacture  of  lance-points,  arrows,  fish-hooks,  ice- 
axes,  &c  Whales'  bones,  and  perba})s  tnammoth  bonea, 
were  used  on  a  great  scale  The  former  were  found  in 
abundance.  Several  of  the  old  Onkilou  dwellings  were 
used  by  the  Tchuktches  to  keep  blubber  in,  and  at  others 
excavations  appoai\*<l  to  bav  e  been  made  in  the  kitchen- 
middens  in  search  of  walrus- tusks. 

At  the  top  of  the  sjtony  dSbris  at  Irkiapi  there  were 
found  two  old  dwellings.  These  were  probably  built 
(luring  the  coiiHiets  wliicb  preceded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Onkilon  tribe.  At  several  places  on  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  were  seen  great  collections  both  of  large 
numbers  of  lichen-covered  bears'-skulls  laid  in  rings 
with  the  nose  inwards  ;  and  of  reindeer,  bear,  and  wah'us 
skulls  mixed  together  in  a  less  regular  circle,  at  the  centre 
of  which  reindeer  horns  were  piled  up.  Along  with  the 
reindeer  horns  were  found  the  skull  and  part  of  the  horns 
of  the  elk  or  some  other  large  speeies  of  deer,  lie-side 
the  other  bones  lay  heaped  together  innumerable  temple 
bones  of  the  seal,  which  had  evidently  formed  part 
of  sacrificial  offerings.  As  no  human  bones  were  found, 
and  the  remains  were  said  by  the  natives  to  be  those 
of  the  Onkilon  tribe,  these  were  probably  old  sacri- 
ficial places. 

The  prevailing  rock  in  this  region  is  of  a  plutonic 
nature,  somewhat  resembling  gabbro.  On  tlie  west 
side  of  Irkiapi  it  is  intercalated  with  a  black  schist 
containing  traces  of  fossils,  possibly  graptolites.  Ejell- 
man  was  successful  in  obtaining  some  algoe  with  the 
dredge,  but  the  coUectious  of  the  zoologists  were  scanty 
on  account  of  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  bottom. 

From  a  hill  400  feet  high  Noidenskidld  had  au 
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extensive  view  of  the  sea,  wliieli  was  everywhere  covered 
with  the  unbroken  pack  with  the  exception  of  the 
narrow  channel  along  the  shore,  which  however  was 
also  at  many  places  interrupted  in  an  ugly  way  by 

behs  of  ice. 

Up  to  the  18th  September  the  state  of  the  ice  was 
unchanged.    But  if  a  wintering  was  to  be  avoided 

it  was  not  advisable  to  delay  longer.  The  Vega  ac- 
cordingly steamed  jdong  the  coast  in  the  open  channel, 
the  depth  of  the  water  varying  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  and  a  half  fathoms  The  Vega's  draught  of  water 
is  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  feet.  After  fore ing  her  way 
with  great  dilhculty  through  a  belt  of  ice,  the  vessel  nui 
agroimd  on  a  ground-ice  foot,  and,  as  the  tide  was  ebbing, 
she  was  only  got  off  the  following  morning  after  a  con- 
siderable pai't  of  the  ground-ice  had  been  cut  away  with 
ice-axes.  Some  attempts  to  blast  the  ice  with  gun- 
powder were  unsuccessful,  and  Nordenakiold  suggests 
that  dynamite,  as  being  a  much  more  powerful  ex- 
plosive than  gunpowder,  should  be  carried  on  voyages 
in  the  coui'se  of  wbi(  h  it  may  be  desirable  to  blast 
a  way  through  belts  of  ice. 

During  the  19th  the  Vega  continued  her  isourse  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  tlirough  smooth  and  for  the  most 
part  shallow  water  along  the  coast  between  high  blocks 
of  ground-ice  which  often  had  the  most  picturesque 
forms.  No  true  icebergs  were  to  be  found  here.  Later 
in  the  day  very  low  iee  that  had  been  formed  in  rivers 
or  narrow  inlets  of  tlic  sea  was  met  with,  and  the  Vega 
sailed  in  water  which  was  only  slightly  salt  and  whose 
temperature  was  over  the  freezing  point.  The  following 
day  the  Vega  cojitinued  her  course  almost  exclusively 
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bcLwccu  low,  dirty  ice,  whicli  liail  not  been  .sul>jecte(l 
to  mudi  pressure  during  tkc  prccediug  wiutcr.  It 
has  less  depth  in  the  water  than  the  blue  ground-ice 
and  therefore  drives  nearer  the  coast — a  great  incon- 
venience for  a  vessel  so  deep  in  tlic  water  as  the  Vega. 
A  point  was  soon  reached  where  the  (It  j)th  of  water  waa 
only  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  The  Vega  accordingly 
had  to  lie-to  to  wait  for  more  favourable  circumstances. 
The  wind  had  now  changed  from  W.  to  N.  and  N.W. 
The  temperature  became  milder  and  the  weather  rainy, 
a  sign  that  there  must  have  been  great  stretches  of  open 
water  to  the  north  and  north-west.  During  the  night 
before  the  21st  it  rained  heavily  with  tlic  wind  N.N.W. 
and  a  temperature  of+2'*C.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  find  a  place  where  the  pack  that  was  pressed  against 
the  coast  could  be  broken  through  but  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful, }>rubably  on  account  of  the  very  dense  fog  whi<  h 
prevailed.  On  the  2l3t  Nordenskiold  and  Palander 
took  soundings  to  the  eastward  and  discovered  a  channel 
through  which  the  Vega  continued  her  voyage  on  the 
23rd  among  very  close  drift-ice,  often  so  near  land 
that  there  was  only  a  foot  of  water  under  the  keel. 

The  land  here  forms  a  grassy  plain,  still  free  from 
snow,  rising  to  gently-sloping  hills  or  eminences.  On 
the  beach  there  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  drift- 
wood, and  here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  remains 
of  Onkilon  dwellings*  On  the  night  before  the  26th 
the  Vega  lay-to  near  a  jjretty  large  opening  in  the 
ice-field,  which  unfortunjitely  closed  during  the  night, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  the  2Gth  that  further  j)r ogress 
could  be  made,  at  first  with  difficulty  but  afterwards 
in  pretty  open  water,  to  a  point  called  on  the  maps 
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Capo  Oiiiiiaii,  and  to  which  the  uatives  that  canic  on 
board  gave  the  same.  name.  The  ice  met  with  here  was 
larger  bluish-wliite,  not  dirty. 

On  the  27th  the  eastern  side  of  Koljutschin  Bay 
was  reached.  The  following  night  was  calm  and  the 
temperature  sank  back  to  — 2°  C.  Notwithstaiuling  the 
limited  degree  of  cold,  the  sea  was  covered  with  newly 
formed  ice,  which  indeed  in  the  opener  places  could 
only  delay,  not  hinder,  the  progrei-s  of  the  .ship,  but 
which  bound  together  the  ice-Hoes  lying  otl'  the  coa&t 
so  firmly  that  a  rcssel,  even  with  the  help  of  steam, 
could  with  difficulty  force  her  way.  On  the  following 
day  when  the  Vega  had  sailed  juust  the  point  that 
bounds  Koljutschin  Bay  on  the  east  the  narrow  channel 
along  the  shore  became  too  shallow,  and  it  being  found 
impossible  to  advance  in  any  other  direction  the  ship 
was  made  fast  to  a  givniiid-icej  the  Swedes  hoping  to 
get  loose  and  travei-se  the  few  niih\s  that  separated  them 
from  the  open  water  at  Behring's  Straits,  the  more  con- 
fidently because  whalers  several  times  had  not  left  the 
place  until  the  middle  of  October, 

This  hope  was  to  be  disappointed.    lor  at  least  a 
month  after  the  28  th  September,  a  north  wind  blew, 
at  first  with  violence,  but  afterwards  more  gently,  heapuig 
up  greater  and  greater  masses  of  ice  along  the  coast, 
and  l)y  degrees  bringing  down  the  temperature  to  —  ^ti 
By  the  25th  November  the  newly  formed  ice  was  nearly 
two  feet  thick,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of 
getting  free  before  next  summer. 

The  Vt'ijas  winter  harbour  was  situated  at  the  nortln  i  n- 
most par  t  of  Bchriiig  s  Straits  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  tent  village  Yintlcn,  a  mile  from  land  and  only 
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1 1 5'  from  the  point  where  Behring's  Straits  open  into 
the  Pacific.  "  Wlien  we  were  £i-ozeu  in,"  writes  Nordeu- 
skiold,  **  there  was  ice-free  water  some  minutes  farther 
east.  A  siugle  hoards  steaming  of  the  Ve^a  at  full 
speed  liad  probably  been  sufficient  to  traverse  tins 
distance,  and  a  day  eailior  the  drilt-ice  at  this  point 
would  not  have  formed  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
advance  of  the  vessel. 

'*  This  misfortune  of  being  frozen  in  so  near  the  goal," 
he  continues,  "is  the  one  niisliap  during  all  my  Arctic 
journeys  that  I  have  had  most  diihculty  in  reconciling 
myself  to,  but  I  console  myself  with  the  brilliant  result, 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  Arctic  exploration, 
that  has  been  already  won,  with  our  exeellent  winter 
harbour,  and  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  continue 
our  voyage  next  summer.  A  winter's  meteorological 
and  magnetical  observations  at  this  place  and  the 
geological,  botanical,  and  zoological  researches  which 
our  being  frozen  in  wiU  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
prosecuting,  are  besides  of  sufficient  interest  to  repay 
all  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  a  wintering 
involves." 

"Now  that  the  ice  has  become  so  thick,"  wrote* 
Lieutenant  Palander  on  the  25th  November,  "I  con- 
sider tlio  Vega  perfectly  safe  from  ice  pressure.  From 
our  southerly  position  we  suffer  little  from  darkness. 
To-day  we^have  seven  hours'  daylight^  and  even  on  the 
21st  December  we  shall  have  no  less  than  five  hours. 
The  temperature  is  uniform  and  falls  slowly.  The 
minimum  t<  '  date  is  -  28°  C.  The  average  temperature 
of  the  mouth  of  November  is  nearly  -  20"  C.  The 
wind  during  the  two  months   we  have  been  here 
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has  blown  steadily  between  N.£.  and  N.W.,  mostly  from 
N.N.W. 

"Wc  liave  erected  on  shore  ii  house  of  icc-Wocks, 
intended  for  a  Magnetic  Observatory.  The  instruments 
have  been  mounted  and  the  observations  begin  to- 
morrow. All  the  way  from  Cape  Chehigskoj  the  coast 
is  thickly  studded  with  villacrcs,  consisting!:  each  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  tents,  inhabited  by  Tchuktches,  a  tribe 
doubtless  descended  from  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland. 
The  Tchuktche  has  black  hair  and  eyes,  a  brownish- 
yellow  skin,  and  is  small  of  stature.  He  is  very 
friendly  and  serviceable,  especially  if  he  gets  '  kakau,' 
a  common  expression  for  all  kiuds  of  food.  He  will 
do  almost  anything  for  a  drop  of  brandy.  During 
summer  a  number  of  American  vessels  come  here  and 
carry  on  barter  with  the  Tchuktches.  These  vessels 
introduce  annually  large  quantities  of  spirits,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibition  of  the  Russian  Government. 
We  have  made  it  a  rule  never  to  use  brandy  in  barter  ; 
only  a  drop  is  given  them  sometimes  to  encourage  them. 
In  our  immediate  neighbourhood  are  three  villages, 
Yentlin,  Pitlekaj,  and  Irgonouk.  The  natives  live  by 
fishing,  including  whale -fishing,  and  hunting  the  seal 
and  walrus.  They  are  dressed  in  reindeer-skins,  with 
which  they  also  cover  their  tents,  procuring  them  by 
barter  with  the  nomad  portion  of  the  population  of  the 
Tchuktch  Peninsula,  the  so-called  Reindeer-Tchuktches, 
who  carry  on  the  breeding  of  reindeer  and  wander  from 
place  to  place.  During  winter,  when  fishing  is  impoa* 
sible,  the  coast  Tchuktches  travel  along  the  coast  with 
dog-sledges  and  carry  on  barter  with  the  natives  of 
other  villages." 

c  0 
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Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  wore  celel^rated  with 
the  usual  festivities,  the  temperature  outsnle  \\ving 
—  35"  G.  The  cold  was  very  disagreeable,  especially  when 
it  was  accompanied  hy  a  strong  wind.  The  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow  between  N.W.  and  N.E.  except  on  two 
occasions,  when  a  southerly  and  a  south- westerly  storm 
brought  warm  air  along  with  them.  On  the  30th 
December  the  temperature  for  several  hours  was  as  high 
as  4-  2^  C.  During  botli  tliese  storms  the  ice  opened  at  a 
diatauce  of  several  English  miles.  Tlie  average  tem[>era- 
ture  of  October  was  —5*2'  C,  of  November  —16*6% 
of  December  -22*8*,  and  of  January  -25'l^  The 
minimum   temperature   to   the  end  of  January  was 

During  their  imprisonment  the  members  of  the  expe- 
dition enjoyed  good  health  and  spirits.    The  time  was 

spent  in  busy  scientific  work  and  in  intercourse  with 
the  friendly  Tchuktches,  who  supplied  the  party  with 
bears  and  reindeer.  Game  was  abundant  and  spring 
brought  numbers  of  wild  fowl.  Tbe  dreaded  scurvy 
was  absent,  thanks  to  the  thorough  precautions  taken 
for  its  prevention,  and  in  some  degree  no  doubt  to  the 
circumstance  that  there  was  no  dark  period,  the  upper 
limb  of  the  sun  being  visible  on  the  shortest  day.  There 
was  little  sickness  and  no  death  among  the  members  of 
the  expedition. 

At  length  after  264  days'  detention  in  the  ice  the 
Fe^a  was  released  on  the  18th  July  and  passed  East 
Cape,  Behring's  Straits,  on  the  20th,  having  thus  been 
the  first  to  accomplish  the  North- East  passage. 

Skirting  the  Asiatic  coast  the  Vega  entered  St.  Law* 
rence  Bay,  then  crossing  to  the  American  shore  visited 
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Port  Clarence,  and  recrossed  to  Komiau  Bay,  drcdiring 
carefully  all  the  while,  the  sea-bottom  being  particularly 
interestiDg  on  account  of  the  meeting  of  currents  from 
the  Arctic  an<l  Pacific  oceans.  After  toudiiiig  at  St. 
Lawrence  Island  Nordenskicikl  next  visited  Behriiig's 
Island,  and  discovered  there  the  fossil  remains  of  the 
gigantic  marine  animal  Rhytina  gtdleri.  Leaving  the 
island  on  the  19th  August,  the'  Vega  had  a  pleasant 
voyai4;c  till  the  21st,  when  she  encountered  a  severe 
gale  during  which  lightning  struck  the  vessel,  splitting 
the  maintop  and  slightly  injuring  several  persons.  At 
length  at  10.30  P.M.  on  the  :2nd  September  she  cast 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Yokohama,  and  in  a  short  space 
of  time  the  telegraph  spread  the  news  of  her  arrival 
over  the  civilised  world. 

Professor  Nordenskiold  considers  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  certain  of  accomplish- 
ment and  ssfe  with  a  little  more  experience.  He  believes 
that  all  the  northern  seas  from  Japan  to  the  Lena  present 
no  difticulty  to  skilful  navigators,  and  looks  forward  to  a 
large  prospective  trade  with  Central  Siberia. 

After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Yokohama  the  Vega  pro- 
ceeds on  her  memorable  voyage,  in  the  course  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion and  his  distinguished  comrades  will  be  welcomed 
with  universal  acclamations  as  worthy  sons  of  the  old 
Vikings,  and  as  men  who  have  made  their  names  im- 
mortal by  breaking  the  line  of  innumerable  dcleats  by 
a  splendid  and  bloodless  victory,  achieved  by  human 
skill  and  daring  over  the  powers  of  Nature  and  the 
rigours  of  the  Icy  Seas. 

c  c  2 
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APPENDIX  I. 

OFTICIAL  UPOBT  TO  THX  (IWBDISB)  BOTAL  BOABD  07  HIALTB  OV 
TBB  HTQIKNS  AUD  CABB  OF  THB  SICK  DUBINO  TUB  8WBDI8B 
POLAB  XZFXDITIOlt,  1872-3,  BT  OB.  A.  BNTALL,  BBDICAL  OFFICBB. 

Appointed,  aa  a  volunteer  medical  officer  on  the  steamer  Polhem 
during  the  Arctic  Expedition,  1872 — 1873,  I  now  proceed  to  report 
to  the  Royal  Board  of  Health  conoenuxig  the  hjgiene  and  care  of 
the  sick  during  the  exf)t'dition. 

For  this  expedition  the  Governm  -nt  had  gi anted  the  use  of  two 
vessels,  the  mail  steamer  Polhem,  and  the  brig  Gladan  as  tender,  the 
latter  only  for  the  summer  months,  though  from  unforeseen  occur- 
rences it  had  to  winter. 

The  Polhem  is,  a^^  is  we  ll  known,  quite  a  i»niall  iron  steamer,  only  110 
f<  et  long.  For  this  vi»yiigo  the  vessel  had  been  completely  covered 
in  by  building  over  the  deck  from  fore  to  aft,  which  waa  of  extra- 
oi'dinary  utility,  particularly  iu  bad  weather.  No  other  arrange- 
meBts  had  been  made,  as  it  was  not  intended  that  we  should  pass 
the  winter  on  board,  but  ubovild  live  on  land  in  a  house  made  in 
Qothenbai^.  The  brig  Gladan,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  also 
stood  at  the  disposal  of  the  ^qieditton,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying, to  the  place  where  it  was  to  winter,  the  house  and  other 
necessaries. 

Besides  these  two-vessele,  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  charter  a 
third,  the  Onkd  Adam,  which  brought  us  coal,  forty  reindeer,  and 
reindeer  moss  for  them. 

The  PdhenCt  crew  consisted  in  all  of  twenty-nine  persons,  oooni- 
ing  in  the  chief,  the  medical  officer,  and  three  scientific  men,  but  it 
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was  iDtended  thai  daring  winter  this  number  should  be  reduced  to 
twenty-two,  kutnnuch  aa  one  of  the  scientitic  men  and  six  of  tho 
crew  were  to  return  with  the  brig  GlaJan.  Its  crew  consisted  of 
two  superior  and  two  inferior  officers,  and  twenty  one  men,  in  all 

twenty  Hve. 

On  the  Oiikel  Adam  there  were  thirteen  pvr.-ons,  counting  in  the 
maste  r  and  male.    One  w.is  a  woman  acting  as  cook.    The  number 
of  those  who  win'  I'  d  through  the  shutting  in  of  both  the  other 
vessels  iii  the  ice  was  sixty-seven,  in  place  of  twenty-two  aa  had 
been  originally  inte  nded.    Of  these  sixty-seven,  twenty-nine  lived 
in  the  hous  •  erect*  d  on  land,  twenty  five  on  board  the  GlaJan,  and 
thirteen  on  board  the  Onkef  A  lain.    On  board  the  (ilaJan,  which 
wjts  not  intended  to  winter,  as  has  just  been  stated,  various  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  protection  against  the  much  dreaded  Arctic 
winter,  and  to  endeavoiir  to  maintain  a  good  aanitaty  atate.  The 
whole  deck  from  fcwe  to  aft  was  eovered  with  « tent  (tf  smIs,  ao  tliat 
one  eoold  very  comfortably  take  exerdae  in  the  open  air,  protected 
from  bad  weather  and  catting  winds.   It  was  onfortonate  that  this 
tent  required  aeveral  times  to  be  moved,  in  order  that  the  veseet 
might  be  navigated  daring  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  whidi  rqwatedly 
happened  daring  bad  weather.   The  oflioers  and  an  inferior  olBcer 
lived  aft  in  berths  which  were  warmed  by  a  good  stove  in  the  little 
cabin.   They  protected  themselves  from  draoghts  from  the  colder 
hold  below  them,  by  reindeer  hides  laid  on  the  cabin  floor,  and  the 
walls  were  made  pretty  tight  by  felt  and  extra  boarding.   The  crew 
and  an  inferior  officer  lived  in  the   trossboiten,"  which  for  so  little 
a  vessel  was  yeiy  roomy,  bat  for  the  present  namber  of  inhabitanta, 
namely,  twenty^two,  and  ander  these  drcamstances  most  be  con- 
sidered too  confined,  inasmach  as  tmt  every  man  there  were  only 
80 — 90  cubic  feet  of  space.    It  was  warmed  partly  by  a  stove^ 
partly  by  tlie  galley  which  stood  there,  and  a  comparatively  very 
good  ventilation  was  obtained,  partly  by  the  opening  downwards, 
and  partly  by  the  opening  above  the  galley.    In  order  to  avoid 
draughts  and  damp,  and  make  the  "  trossbotten  "  as  healthy  as  pos- 
sible, the  trosa  deck  was  covered  with  felt,  tho  deck  with  boards 
between  the  beams  of  thn  deck,  the  floor  with  tarpaulins  and  reindeer 
ekina  over  them,  and  all  iron  was  covered  over  with  oakum  and 
grease;  one  of  tho  store  cabins  was  ananped  as  an  excellent  sick 
eibin,  and  aft  the  ;4alley  a  large  and  roomy  wiu^liing  cabin  was  fitted 
up,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  good  ari-an<:ement  whereby 
a  great  deal  of  damp  and  dirt  was  avoided  in  the  lest  of  the 
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*'  trosftbotten."  Beatdts  these  ainrngemente,  for  which  the  officers  of 
the  vessel  deserve  all  praife,  a  stove  was  also,  on  my  proposal,  placed 
.in  the  hold,  where  fire  was  kept  up  day  and  night  The  temperature 
ooold  there  in  general  be  maintained  without  difficulty  many  degrees 
above  the  freesing  point,  and  even  np  to  10"  G.  and  higher.  The 
advantage  of  this  was  that  the  crew,  whether  employed,  or  in  their 
leisure  moments,  did  not  require  to  live  in  the  confined  "  trossbotten," 
but  could  remain  in  that  lai^e  and  airy  apartment,  whereby  the 
deterioratioa  of  the  air  in  the  "  trossbotten  was  in  no  small  degree 
diminished.  On  board  the  (hM  Adam  the  master,  inferior  officers 
and  cook,  five  persons  in  all,  lived  aft  in  a  cabin  with  berths,  the 
others  in  a  very  dark  and  confined  forecastle.  Ertraordinary 
arrangements,  similar  to  those  on  the  Glfofan,  were  also  made  here 
for  protection  against  the  storms  and  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the 
hold,  whicli  was  placed  in  communication  with  the  forecastle  by  a 
door,  was  kept  warmed  by  an  iron  stove.  The  temperature  hero, 
however,  could  not  in  general  be  maintained  many  do<^rees  over  the 
freezing  point.  The  cubic  contonts  of  the  forecastle  woro  filO  cubic 
feet,  or  eighty  cubic  feet  per  man.  Both  these  crews  were  thus  in 
this  respect  under  moro  ilisadvMiitatrcitus  circumstances  than  thoso 
who  lived  <»n  land,  where  the  cubic-  contents  of  tho  men's  room  were 
2,772  cubic  feet,  or  divided  among  eighteen  men,  154  per  man. 


FaovisioNs. 

In  this  respect  the  same  regidations  were  in  force  as  during  the 
expedition  of  1868,  namely,  that  the  ordinary  rules  for  men-of-war 
being  set  aside,  the  diief,  in  consultation  with  the  medical  officer, 
was  entitled  to  make  suitable  aixangemeuts  for  the  dietaty.  In  the 
light  of  the  experience  obtained  during  preceding  expeditions,  both 
Ei^Ush  and  Swedish,  two  such  dietaries  were  framed,  one  for 
summer,  the  other  for  winter.  I  annex  l^ese  together  with  the 
dietary  with  reduced  rations,  which  required  to  be  drawn  up  in 
consequence  of  the  unforeseen  increase  of  the  penomul,  and  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  the  dietary  that  was  in  force  for  the  Sqfia  in 
1868.  From  1st  October,  1872,  to  1st  July,  1873,  we  lived  on 
rations  reduced  almost  to  two-thirds,  a  circamstance  which  oould 
not  have  other  than  an  injurious  influence  <m  the  state  of  health,  of 
whidi  more  b^ow.  The  Polhem  was  provisioned  for  twen^-two 
men  for  eighteen  months,  and  the  Gladun  for  twenty-five  men  for 
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eix  months.  The  steamer  OrM  Adam,  which  airtved  at  Spitzbergeo 
on  the  13th  Angiut,  had  then  only  provisions  for  some  few  weekly 
bat»  with  a  praiseworthy  f(»esight,  the  master  porchased  from  the 
Ice  I^ord  Company,  then  in  course  of  being  broken  np,  about  aiz 
monthsi*  provisions.  The  provisions  for  the  Pdhem  and  the  Gladan 
had  been  bonght  in  Copenhagen  from  the  well-known  purveyor, 
Beanvais,  and  taken  overhead ;  the  provisions  were  of  excellent 
quality.  Some  remarks,  however,  I  most  make,  which  perhaps  will 
affect  the  dietaries  as  much  as  the  purveyors. 

The  preserved  meat,— that  of  Beauvais  consisted  of  meat  and  soup 
together, — like  all  proMM  ved  foods,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  fully 
replace  the  fresh,  though  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view  the  meat 
at  le  ist  ought  to  do  that.  It  soon  hecomes  quite  ta.steless,  so  that 
one  gets  disgusted  with  it,  and  thi.s  cllVct  on  the  taste  probably  has 
an  influence  on  the  nutrition,  and  thereby  indirectly  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  food.  This  may  appear  a  .«^omuwhat  bold  hypothesis, 
but  according  to  my  experience,  and  as  far  as  1  have  l)ccn  able  to 
form  Mil  impartial  ju«igment,  fresh  and  presel•^'cd  meat  do  not  appear 
to  mo  to  have  quite  the  same  nutritive  value  'J'he  soup  which 
accompanied  the  me-it  was.  on  tin-  contrary,  palatable  in  a  high 
degree,  but  I  will  not  saiy  on  that  account  that  its  nutritive  valuo 
was  particularly  great.  I  have  tolcil  preserved  provisions  from 
several  Urms,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  hoM-,  good  of  them  all. 
Such  meat  as  has  not  had  soup  made  with  it  is  of  course  much 
better,  and  for  such  journeys  only  this  kind  of  preserved  meat 
ought  to  be  used,  and  the  soap  taken  separately.  Besides,  perhaps, 
a  little  variety  of  beef,  mutton,  and  veal,  were  oeefnl,  snob  as  ihe 
Englishmen  had  in  their  Arctic  expeditions;  one  then  tins  ci  it 
less  speedily.  The  preserved  vegetables,  which  consisted  mainly  d 
roots  in  thin  dried  slices,  weie  of  great  service  as  an  addition  to 
the  soup,  but  could  not  be  used  for  other  purposea  With  respect 
to  them,  it  is  still  mOre  problematical  in  what  degree  they  replaoe 
fresh  vegetables.  Among  the  preserved  foods  it  was  the  potatoes 
which  we  had  in  the  form  of  dried  slices  and  meal,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  all  best  served  the  purpose  of  repladng  the  fresh.  All 
the  salt  meat  and  pork,  as  well  as  the  bread,  was  from  Copenhagen, 
and  the  quality  was  such  that  no  fault  could  be  found  with  it. 

From  Ut  October,  1872,  to  1st  July,  1873,  fresh  bread  was  baked 
daily  by  the  employment  of  leaven.  Potatoes,  in  which,  as  is  well 
known,  there  is  a  substance  capable  of  passing  into  fermentation, 
were  UFed  in  preparing  it.    After  being  well  boiled  and  kneaded. 
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the  pot  it'  oi  were  mixoi  with  a  siuiill  <iiiantity  of  warm  water,  and 
left  over  iiiirht  in  a  niotU  ratoly  warm  phice.  After  ten  to  twelve 
hours,  common  fermentati<»n  h:ul  begun  in  thiij  mixture,  and  by  the 
addition  of  tlou!-,  an  oxci-ll»'iit  leavon  was  obtained,  which  afterwards 
could  bo  used  an  iuil- I'lniie  nvuuber  of  time.s,  by  addin*'  us  much  flour 
every  time  a  portion  of  the  leaven  was  taken  away,  to  raise  the 
dough.  In  tins  way,  well  fermented  and  well  tasted  bread  was 
dally  obtaiiied.  Various  other  methods  were  also  tried  among 
others,  one  with  yeast  powder  from  Copenhagen,  bat  they  weiie  all 
more  or  less  onsncoessf  nl,  while  on  the  contrary,  the  above  deseribed 
method  was  quite  certain  and  reliableu  With  more  or  lees  attention 
directed  to  scurvy,  there  had  been  placed  in  the  dietary,  pepper, 
vinegar,  mustard,  extract  of  meat»  sonr-kront,  raisins,  pronee, 
cnnants,  and  dried  frait>  and  metre  directly  for  medical  pnrposes 
there  wore  stocks  of  preserved  milk,  pickles  (a  large  sort),  and 
horse-radish  preserved  in  vinegar.  I  think  we  ooght  not  to  ascribe 
to  extract  ot  meat  any  special  anti-scorbotic  properties,  thongh 
according  to  current  views  of  the  nature  of  scurvy,  these  ought  to 
be  very  great ;  in  practice  this  did  not  appear  to  be  the  ease. 

With  respeet  to  the  dried  fruit,  I  will  only  remark  that  there 
would  have  been  no  harm  if  the  quantity  had  been  somewhat  greater. 
Of  preserved  milk  we  had  i  veral  kinds;  two  of  Norwegian  manu- 
facture were  exceedingly  bad,  one  of  them,  adulterated  with  flour, 
when  dissolved  in  wat(>r,  yielded  a  deposit  which  gave  m  leac^n 
with  iodine.  That  obtained  for  the  vesyel  was  from  Beauvais,  and 
was  also  very  bad.  The  best  of  all  the  sorts  which  I  have  tested, 
both  now  and  during  previous  exi^ditions  by  sea,  is  tlif  Swiss. 
The  horse-radish  preserved  in  vinegar  might  doubtless  with  great 
advantage  huvo  been  replaced  by  the  fresh  root  from  Sweden.  The 
pickles,  con.sidorint,'  their  low  cost,  were  exceedingly  good  and 
serviceable  for  tho.se  attackid  by  scurvy,  as  was  also  the  lime-juice, 
which  is  considered  indispensable  for  such  expeditions,  and  of 
which  of  course  we  hud  a  supply. 

Besides  the  ordinary  dietary  the  gunrooni  jferm/inel  had  provided 
themselves  with  better  preserved  provisiona,  some  wine,  and  other 
extras. 

Among  these  I  may  specially  mention  2,000  eggs,  preserved  with 
aseptine  by  Herr  Gahn,  in  Upsala,  but  of  whln^  acaraely  100  oonld 
be  used.  According  to  my  experience,  gained  in  a  f<»regoing  sea- 
voyage  to  warmer  countries,  aseptine  is  not  a  suitable  means  for 
tnterving  ^ggs. 
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Chocolate  was  drunk  instead  of  coffee  twice  a  week,  and  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  .specially  suitable  in  tho  Arctic  regions,  .-ilt hough  it 
was  not  mucli  relished,  especially  in  tho  bogi lining,  but  tho  ta«te 
is  far  from  jx)inting  out  always  what  is  most  useful.  I  believe 
spirituous  liquors  to  be  of  great  use  in  small  and  moderate  quanti- 
ties, but  exceedingly  mischievous  and  pernicious  in  the  case  of  the 
least  excess.  Tliej  ootudsted  of  biandj  and  conoentiated  mm,  the 
latter  specially  ordered  from  London  for  tha  ioe  Jonmejs,  and  of 
only  middling  flavour.  For  Uie  ioe  Jonmeys  which  were  projected, 
and  which  also  were  oanied  ont^  there  had  been  provided  10001b. 
pemmiean — artifieially  dried  meat,  mixed  with  fat»  some  ourranto 
and  sugar,  and  placed  in  heimetically  sealed  tins.  Of  the  excel* 
Imce  of  this  food  for  such  jonmeys  there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 
Some,  however,  have  a  dislike  to  it. 

We  were  onable  to  obtain  any  great  inorease  to  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions during  the  first  summer,  because  we  lay  for  a  long  time  at  a 
place  quite  unsuitable  for  hunting,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season  wera  too  much  engaged  with  preparations  for  the  winter. 
Two  reindeer  that  were  shot  in  September  had  uncommonly  fine  and 
savoury  flesh.  They  were,  however,  at  that  time  rather  fat,  having 
under  the  skin  a  layer  of  fat  nine  to  ten  osntinietrcs  in  thickness. 
Those  that  we  obtained  earlier  in  the  summer  from  the  walrus- 
hunters  were  not  so  fat,  and  therefore  better.  In  October  were  shot 
about  150  ptarmigan,  which  formed  a  welcome  delioicy.  Several 
seals  were  also  killed  and  their  flesh  eaten  under  the  form  of  beef- 
steaks, by  most  with  relish  and  appftite.  Tho  same  WiUi  the  case 
with  the  flesh  of  a  hear  that  was  shot  during  winter  under  our 
windows.  Of  the  many  so;i  fowl  that  visit  Spitzbergen  during 
summer,  it  is  without  doubt  the  A/rti  Jh-iiniiirl,i  which  has  tho  most 
savoury  flesh.  Next  in  order,  perhaps,  comes  Menjii/ns  though 
it  is  exceedingly  small,  so  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  required 
to  make  a  meal  for  the  crew  of  a  vessel,  l^sides  the  rest— as  black 
guillemots  and  eiders — were  not  neglected,  especially  both  in  spring 
when  we  were  quite  tired  of  preserve<l  meat,  and  in  winter  when 
we  had  no  superabundance  of  provisions. 

We  had  not  taken  any  great  stock  of  beer  because  we  did  not 
think  it  could  be  kept  fresh  and  good  any  great  length  of  time. 
Experience,  however,  showed  that  this  was  not  the  ease,  for  in  the 
gunroom  there  was  a  little  private  stock,  of  which  them  remained 
some  in  April  which  was  then  excellent. 

Eome  other  little  luxuries,  as  preserved  whortleberries,  and  other 
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preserx'es  of  UiiTeniit  kindx,  fiuit  ymv,  thieJ  njiples,  prunes,  and 
so  called  "  drops,"  had  been  ta-keu  along  by  private  UiembcTb,  and 
were  all  in  great  reque^ot. 

CLUTBISQ. 

The  expedition  was  as  well  provided  in  the  way  of  clothing  as  in 
that  of  proviBions,  partly  from  the  stores  of  the  Crown,  partly 
through  porduise,  although  the  ftbnndant  stock  was  also  in  this 
case  reduoed  by  the  unforeseeii  oocurrenoes.  On  board  the  Gladan 
underclothing  was  made  from  felt  taken  from  the  naval  stores,  and 
it  answered  the  purpose  very  well,  though  it  was  not  very  strong 
in  wear.  Besides,  as  much  of  the  stock  intended  for  the  Po2Aem 
was  handed  orer  as  oonld  be  spared.  I  belioTe  none  of  the  man-of- 
war's  men  had  reason  to  complain  that  they  needed  to  freeio.  The 
case  perhaps  was  dififerent  with  the  crew  of  the  OiM  Adam,  of 
whom  I  found  some  very  poorly  dad ;  but  after  my  remarks  on 
this  pnnt  to  tiie  master,  the  matter  was  amended  in  one  way  or 
other. 

In  summer  other  clothes  are  not  inquired  on  Spitzbeigen  than 
what  are  commonly  worn  in  Sweden  in  sjning  and  autumn. 

In  winter  some  increase  is  of  course  required.  With  complete 
woollen  underclothing,  and  the  common  thick  sailor's  clothes,  sea- 
boots,  and  skin-cap,  the  men  got  on  commonly  very  well.  Dni  ing 
the  coldest  time  thoro  wei-e  dealt  out  to  the  crew  so-called  "skallar," 
a  sort  of  shoes,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ifindocr's  head,  in  which 
was  placed  a  certain  kind  of  dried  gmss.  These  shoes  are  exceed- 
ingly warm,  and  with  thcui  a  man  can  defy  the  severest  cold.  For 
the  cold  season  the  men  had  a  soit  of  ovcrtoat  of  canvas,  lined 
with  wool.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  constant 
exercise,  no  furs  were  required.  There  were  mitt<'iis  Ixtth  of  wool 
and  skin  in  quantity.  Besides,  for  the  ice  journeys  were  used 
**  peskar,"  reindeer-skins  with  the  hair  outwards,  sewn  together 
both  behind  and  before,  so  that  when  put  off  or  on  they  recjuired 
to  be  drawn  over  tlie  liead  like  a  shirt,  bullingar,"  a  sort  of  over- 
trousers,  also  of  reindeer  skin,  canvas  boots,  and  "  komager,"  or 
line  boots  of  soft  leather,  also  with  hay  inside.  Next  the  foot, 
over  the  stocking,  were  used,  during  the  ice  journeys,  foot-cloths, 
about  two  feet  in  length,  %vith  which  the  foot  was  draped  above 
the  stocking  before  it  was  inserted  into  either  the  "  skallar "  or 
"komager"  above  described.   The  excellence  of  this  foot-covering 
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is  best  evidenced  by  tbe  fact  that  not  a  single  case  of  frost-bite 
ocenned  in  the  case  of  those  who  used  them. 

Daring  the  ice  joarneys  too,  gntta-percha  mattresses,  which  oonid 
be  inflated  with  air,  formed  part  of  the  equipment.   In  this  way 
tha  damp,  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen  from  the  action 
the  heat  of  the  body  on  the  snow  and  ice,  was  wholly  avoided. 

ROUTINE  AND  DISflPLTXB. 

A  well-arranged  routine  and  proper  discipline  aro,  without  doubt, 
of  tbe  very  greatest  importance  for  tbe  hygiene  during  a  winter 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  Bo.side-5  tlie  sorrowful  fact  that  seventeen 
Norwegian  walrus-hunters  at  one  place,  and  two  at  nnotlier,  who  at 
the  same  time  with  us  biavt  d  tho  d  inirers  of  the  Arctic  winter, 
succumbed,  and  without  doubt  just  through  this  want  of  discipline, 
the  differenco  in  tho  state  of  health  tlint  prevailed  on  the  two 
Government  vessels  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coninHMcinl  ship  on 
the  other,  showed,  in  my  opinion,  the  eUect  of  this  uniform  routine 
and  discipline. 

On  board  the  Pollinn,  or  nioro  corn^cHy  on  land,  tlio  time  was 
divided  in  the  following  way: — 0.30  a.m.,  p'ueral  awak»nin^;  8, 
muster,  after  which  free  gymtiastics  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and 
breakfast;  from  !>  to  IJ,  work  ;  from  \2  to  I,  mid  day  rest ;  from 
1  to  5,  work,  after  which  the  men  had  h  ave  to  employ  themselves 
as  they  had  a  mind;  7.30,  supper,  and  Id,  to  bed.  None  was 
allowed  to  sleep  by  day  withovt  special  reason  or  permission.  On 
the  Ghdtm  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  a  man-of-war  was  observed.  On 
the  Onihd  Adorn,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  was  less  strict  in 
maintaining  proper  discipline,  and  as  he  himself  niigleefced  or  trans- 
gressed  what  was  useful  in  this  way,  the  crew  also  fell  into  habits 
of  indifference  and  lasiness,  and  on  board  great  disorder  prevailed ; 
and,  notwithstanding  my  injunctions,  the  men  were  not  kept  to 
oleanliness  and  neatness. 

MEDICAL  8T0BI8. 

These  consisted  of  the  common  complete  equipment  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  navy,  consisting  of  bandages  and  instruments, 
linen,  &o. 

With  attention  specially  directed  to  the  supposed  severity  of  the 
winter,  there  were  bought  in  Gothenbuig  thirteen  respirators,  which 
however  did  not  come  much  into  n^e. 
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TheiT'  woio  also  pnr<"ha.st<l  twenty  f-uir  so  ml  led  ;,'<i^'i:lt  s,"  and 
thev  weio  not  only  of  great  ut^o,  but  abf-olutely  inilis}»rnsal»Io.  As 
the  stofk  of  tlu'Ui  was  not  snfficient,  the  carjenteis  liad  to  muko 
such  spi  etaclos  as  the  Eskimo  and  <  Jiconlanders  use,  Tlun  were  of 
wood,  and  were  not  so  good  nor  so  convenient  to  go  with  as  the 
pro]  rr  sj  ectarlos.  Of  the  latter,  the  so<  it- colon  red  nro  the  best, 
the  bliie  do  not  diniini>h  the  intensity  of  the  light,  only  chan;.'e  the 
colour,  and  are  therefore  not  so  reliable  for  tht*  prevention  of  snow- 
blindness.  Neither  are  green  or  blue  Teils,  which  were  tried  during 
the  English  Arctic  expeditions,  and  by  several  daring  our  expedition, 
so  much  to  be  relied  on.  Those  who  use  the  soot  coloiu^d  q^iectacleH 
certainly  escape  snow-blindness* 

The  8tock  of  medicines  was  specially  large,  because  we  were  to 
be  completely  shot  out  from  the  rei-t  of  the  world,  and  thus,  if  any- 
thing had  been  wanting,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of 
procoring  it. 

From  Medical  Councillor  Herr  Dr.  Edholm,  I  obtained  a  collec- 
tion of  Professor  Alm6n*s  GeUuinee  medieaUB  in  lamellu,  whidi  he 
wished  to  have  testod  for  their  practical  utility ;  I  had  also  benight 
a  quantity  as  medical  stores  for  the  projected  iee-joomey,  when  the 
weight  and  bulk  of  the  equipment  were  of  so*  great  importance, 
and  the  ffdatinm  therefore  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  great 
utility. 

Through  a  very  extensive  employment  of  them,  I  have  had 
opportunities  of  making  observations  of  their  practical  utility, 
daring  ?oa  expeditions  especially,  and  of  their  great  practical  value 
in  gpu'  r.il.  Kxce})ting  that  -ome,  as  Od.  actUatia  jtlutnbi  -i,  and  <jeL 
tartratis  stibicokalici,  had  a  lino  crystalline  powder  on  the  surface, 
they  all,  after  the  fifteen  months  the* exjiedit ion  lasted,  showed 
themselves  unaltered  both  in  their  oatwanl  appearance  and  in  their 
therapeutic  action.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  dillerent  way.s  of  keep- 
ing tluni  would  affect  them  ditTermtly,  they  were  kept  in  dry  and 
moist,  cold  (  ~  'MY'  to  -  .Ts  '  ('.).  and  warm  (I.") '  to  >  (  '.)  places,  and 
I  have  hero  only  to  i<Mii;trk  a  certain  disposition  to  the  formation  of 
mould  in  those  that  wt  re  exiMiseil  to  damp,  and  in  two  lacfntis 
ferrosi,  and  Get.  (jummi  <jntt(t  nlof  tlcit ,  w  hich  lay  in  a  \\  arm  place,  a 
certain  brittleness  and  fragility,  doubtless  cau.>-cd  by  a  too  small 
addition  of  glycerine. 

For  military  medical  officers  and  others  who  axe  obliged  to  act  as 
apothecaries,  they  are  on  eceoont  of  the  facility  of  dispensing,  so 
convenient  and  of  so  great  utility  as  to  be  far  above  my  praise. 
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They  on^j'ht  also  to  be  of  gie;it  use  and  practical  iiiH)ortance  for 
hospitals  and  siuiilar  institutions,  partly  for  the  reason  already 
Ktated,  partly  becaiuse  they  aj»{H'ar  to  remain  unaltered  nearly  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  thu.s  what  is  not  consumed  on  one  occasion 
may  be  used  another  time,  and  loiij^  after  with  advantage,  which  is 
not  the  cjxse  with  medicines  in  thv  form  of  infusions  and  decoctions, 
or  even  of  powders  and  pills,  not  to  spe  ik  of  some  other  common 
modes  of  dispensing.  Another  thing  which  makes  the  gelalince  so 
usefol  and  practical,  is  the  ease  with  wbidk  medicine  in  this  form 
can  be  taken  by  the  patient,  without  his  being  in  the  least  annoyed 
by  its  taste  or  sm^.  He  takes  only  the  small  capeides  of  gelatine 
(one  or  more)  into  his  mouth  with  a  few  drops  of  water  and  swallows 
them,  and  the  medicine  is  carried  without  the  least  inconvenience 
into  the  stomach,  and  I  have  seen  patients  who  said  they  had  the 
greatest  difliculty  in  taking  even  the  least  dieagreeable  medicines, 
who  coold  with  ease  take  them  in  the  form  of  ffdaiinte.  That 
gelatine  preparations  act  at  least  as  certainly  and  speedily  as  medi- 
cines under  other  forms  when  taken  inwardly,  I  have  never  had 
reason  to  doubt.  An  advantage  of  the  ydtOma  so  easQy  understood 
that  I  need  not  waste  any  words  upon  it,  is  the  ease  with  wbidi  one 
in  very  small  bulk,  as  in  his  pocket-book,  note-book,  or  otherwise  in 
his  pot&et)  can  carry  a  very  large  collection  of  medicines.  Their 
cheapness,  as  compared  with  other  forms  of  dispensing,  is  also  of 
great  importance.  In  short  the  utility  and  practical  value  of  gdcUinas 
are  so  evident  that  wo  can  only  be  astonished  at  their  not  having 
come  into  general  vm,  to  whicli  it  has  perhaps  conduced  in  some 
degree  that  they  have  not  been  placed  in  the  list  of  medicines. 

In  Tromsoe  there  was  purchased  a  lai^e  vessel  containing  130  lbs. 
preserved  cloudberrie  s  {Rnhvs  Chamav\<ynis),  which,  according  to 
the  medical  men  there,  are  a  good  antiscorbutic.  As  such  we  had 
y)esides  from  Copenhagen,  as  above  stated,  two  kegs  of  large  j)ickb>s, 
twenty  bottles  of  horse  radish  tinely  sliced,  preserved  in  vinegar,  and 
from  England,  fifty  kannor  (ni  arly  thirty  gallons)  lime  juice.  There 
were  besides,  for  hospital  u>e,  I'tK)  tins  of  preserved  milk.  To 
the  hospital  equ'puK'nt  also  belonged  several  articles  taken  from 
the  naval  stores  at  Carlskrona;  mattresses,  woollen  nightshirts, 
English  hammocks,  dc. 
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CLIMATB  AND  MSIAiKS. 

The  oUmate  of  Spitabeigeii  dunBg  tho  nunmer  moiitha  is  Twy 
good  and  healthy ;  the  Tuiatioiis  of  tempenim  are  not  very  gretA* 
As  smnmer  we  cannot  reckon  more  than  the  half  of  June,  July, 
Aagnst^  and  part  of  September. 

Aoeording  to  our  experience,  which  concerns  the  latter  half  of 
one  summer  and  the  first  half  of  the  socceeding,  August  and  the 
half  of  September,  as  well  as  the  latter  half  of  June  and  the  whole 
of  July,  were  yery  fine  and  pleasant   Tet  I  belieTe  the  weatiier 
is  very  changeable  at  different  places  on  Spitsbeigen.   During  our 
stay  at  the  Norways,  the  north-west  comer  of  Spitsbeigen,  where 
cold  and  warm  winds  often  meet^  there  was  a  great  deal  of  fog  and 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  now  from  one  direction,  now  from  another. 
The  temperature  was  sometimes  a  couple  of  degrees  under  the 
freesing  point,  but  averaged  in  general  from  2°  to  4"  C,  and  even 
rose  to  7*^0.    Bain  and  snow,  though  not  in  considerable  quantitiee, 
were  not  uncommon.    Tlic  lirst  half  of  September  at  Mussel  Bay, 
where  we  were  compelled,  \>y  o)isUu-\v-  presented  by  the  ice,  to 
settle  instead  of  at  Parry  island,  as  had  been  intended,  was  the 
ilnest  season  we  had  during  our  stay  on  Spitzbergen,  but  tho  sun 
was  now  no  longer  circumpolar,  and  the  niphtH  began  to  bo  dark. 
In  the  middle  of  tht»  month  violent  !-nowstonns  commenced,  and 
the  teiiijM'r.iture  stuik  hastily.    On  th"  I'ith  September  the  vessels 
Wfi-ti  shut  in  by  masses  of  drift  ice.     Tn  the  last  davH  of  the  month 
ue  had  already  a  t«  uij  t  laturc  of    L".*   C,  not  n  vny  good  outlook 
for  the  winter.    Duiing  tli<'  fir>t  four  months,  however,  it  was  not 
of  any  uiicouimoii  si  vrrity  ;  on  tlw  contniiy,  it  waa  sometimes  very 
mild,  as  3^  C.  in  the  month  of  Januiiry,  at  the  80th  depro  '  of 
latitude.    The  tt  iiiperature  was  tlunii;:  tliis  jwriod  subjected  to 
many  frequent  auil  suddi-n  chaiigt  s  ;  a  rise  or  fall  of  10°  C.  in 
an  hour  was  not  uncominou.    In  th»>  same  way  the  variations  of 
the  barometer  were  (^ometLmes  very  great.    The  sun,  which  dis- 
appeared on  the  22nd  October,  was  replaced  only  in  an  inoonsiderable 
degree  by  the  moon  and  the  frequently  recurring  aurora.  Frequent 
storms  raged  particularly  during  Kovember  and  January,  and  drift- 
ing snow  and  fog  combined  to  make  the  darkness  yet  more  impene- 
trable.   During  the  darkest  period,  from  the  middle  of  November 
to  about  the  middle  of  January,  one  could  not  take  long  walks. 
The  depressing  influence  of  darkness  on  the  spirits  was  too  evident 
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to  escape  any  one  of  ordinary  powers  of  observation.  There  irere 
some  personB,  indeed,  who  declared  that  the  daibneeB  did  not  in 

any  way  affect  them ;  the  same  persons,  however,  complained,  like 
others,  of  the  difficulty  of  sleeping  at  night,  <^'e.  Over  the  most 
came  a  certain  indisposition  to  exertion,  coupled  with  a  peculiar 
irritability  of  temper,  and  when  in  Febmary  light  began  to  return 
the  countenances  also  lightened,  and  the  spirits  became  better  and 
gayer,  the  difficulty  of  sleeping  at  night  disappeared  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  day  and  night  returned,  to  show  itself  again  in 
some  cases  when  the  son  became  circumpolar  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  night. 

February  and  March,  and  even  a  ptirt  of  April,  were  the  winter 
montLs  pn)|>er.  In  onlcr  t<»  avoid  r('j)etition,  I  refer  to  the  tables 
of  temperature  in  the  Appendix.  During  these  months  the  air  was 
calm  and  often  clear,  though  fogs  of  ice-crystals  also  hung  over  the 
ground,  and  thick  snow  showers  were  not  ab.sent.  During  April 
and  ]M;iy  a  very  severe  cold  still  continued,  and  few  or  almost  no 
signs  of  spring  showed  them.selves. 

Towards  the  end  of  May,  and  during  the  month  of  June,  milder 
weather  commenced,  the  temperature  by  day  being  a  few  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  by  night  a  few  degrees  under  it.  Tlie 
summer  climate  of  Spitzbergen  is,  as  we  have  said,  without  doubt 
very  good,  and  even  healthy,  but  we  must  remember  that  here,  as 
at  most  other  places,  one  sunmer  is  probably  very  diifereut  from 
another.  Of  the  "oontinaal  sonshine,"  and  the'*  weather  always 
calm  and  fine,"  we  did  not  enjoy  too  moch.  In  this  respect  we  were 
perhaps  unfortunate,  as  in  so  many  others.  Thiok  fogs  often  con- 
cealed the  sun,  and  rain  and  sleet  with  a  raw  and  damp  atmosphere 
greatly  pi-eponderated  over  the  dear  and  glorious  days  of  sunshine, 
of  which  so  much  is  said  in  forcing  aooounts.  ISther  scmie  dif- 
ference in  this  rsspect  must  in  fact  have  been  experienced,  or  it 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  dispositi(m  in  the  narrators  to 
remember  better  the  pleasant  days  than  the  chilly  ones ;  bat  with 
the  notes  before  me  I  must  leave  the  facts  as  thej  are  without  any 
poetic  colouring  one  way  or  the  other.  ^It  must  be  allowed  that 
when  the  weather  was  fine  it  was  so  indeed ;  although  the  temperature 
was  not  high,  the  sense  of  enjoyment  surpassed  all  description.  One 
breathed  so  easily  the  clear  transjmrent  air  then  ;  in  faol^  it  appears 
to  be,  as  a  colleague  has  previously  expressed  it,  "  more  respimble," 
and  T  c;innot  find  anymore  suitable  expression.  The  winter  cliinato, 
which  is  far  from  equalling  in  severity  that  of  Siberia  or  the 
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Archij  elago  of  North  America,  jeiha[)s  on  tljo  contrary  ought  to  ho 
considered  iis  le.ss  sahihrious,  both  on  account  of  th(>  \oi\^  contiiuu'd 
low  tempemture,  the  fi*n|iit'nt  stoiins,  and  tlie  sudden  changes  of 
weather,  tlie  great  variations  ot  trni|ierature  within  short  Kjuu-ea  of 
time,  and  al)ove  all.  the  intolerahh-  darkness.  Tiieir  elVeet  was 
exiiibit*  d  somewhat  dilTeivntly  in  ililTerent  individuals.  As  has 
already  been  statin!,  thiTo  occurred  in  some  a  di>j)osition  to  sleep, 
an  indisposition  to  exertion,  and  a  feeling  of  indiflei  enco ;  in  others 
an  occasional  irritability,  with  a  generally  deep  depression  ;  soma 
oomplain«d  of  sleeplessness  by  night  and  greal  f^gue  by  day,  and 
all  were  in  a  more  or  less  distSnctly  marked  chloro-anaemic  con- 
diUoo.  On  the  return  of  the  sun  the  oobnr  of  the  face  was  a  pale 
yellowish  green,  as  of  plants  reared  in  darkneee,  or  with  an  in* 
tnffident  supply  of  light.  Another  effect  of  the  long  Arctic 
winter,  which  onght  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  indirectly  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  more  directly  to  the  annmic  condition,  was  a  goierally 
pievailing  dyspepsia^  a  sort  of  want  of  tone  in  the  oigans  of 
digestion.  Doring  the  winterings  of  the  English  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  I  have  fonnd  this  often  remarked.  To  the  geneial  losa  of 
flesh,  which  oocorred  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  darkness  may  siso  have  conduced  to  some  extent^ 
bat  mainly  both  the  qoality  of  the  food,  and  above  all  its  in- 
sufficiency in  a  quantitative  respect.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  I 
annex  a  table  showing  the  nntritive  value  of  the  rations  consumed 
daring  several  expeditions  and  in  different  drcnmstjinces.  For  the 
tiguies  in  this  table  I  do  not  of  coarse  claim  any  absolute  value, 
but  having  been  c^ilculated  according  to  the  same  analytical  tables, 
they  ought  to  be  sufhciently  exact  for  a  comparison. 

The  rations  on  the  Onkel  Adam  were  nearly  the  same  as  on  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  navy,  but  an  unfavourable  circumstance 
was  their  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  .>-alt  mwt. 

It  is  (  xceedinjj:ly  (lillu  ult  to  s:iy  on  what  the  purity  of  tie  air 
on  Spitzbeigeu  dejunds.  lUit  with  th<'  increasing  knowledge  of 
germs,  and  their  relation  to  a  number  of  diseases,  one  is  very 
much  inclined  to  supjxjfce  that  if  they  aie  not  entin  ly  abs<  nt 
there,  thoy  occur  under  other  forms,  or  to  a  considerably  smulh  r 
ext<'nt,  thiin  elsew  ht  re,  a  supposition  which  gains  suppoit  in  tho 
highest  degiee  from  several  phenomena,  as  the  way  in  which  putre- 
faction takes  place  there,  the  complete  absence  of  some  diseasei^ 
and  the  relatively  limited  nnmbw  of  others,  whidi  are  either 
certainly  known  or  are  believed  to  be  dependent  on  these  germs. 

D  D  '2, 
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The  life-oonditions  of  these  disease-prodoeiqg  orgjuugma  most 
there  be  very  unfaToiimhle  on  aoooont  of  the  low  tempemtons, 
bat  wherever  men  settle  and  dwell  they  may  briqg  with  them 
germs,  and  favoorable  conditions  fat  their  development  may  also 
aride. 

I  did  not  consider  that  I  had  snffident  experience  to  settle 
the  question  regarding  germs,  but  I  naturally  had  my  attention 
always  fixed  on  all  circumstances  which  might  have  a  bearing 
on  it. 

Bemarkable  indeed  is  the  small  number  of  catarrhs  in  the  respi- 
latory  passages  which  occurred,  end  of  how  mild  a  nature  the  cases 
were,  and  how  one  might  expose  liimself  to  chills  without  bad 
effects.  There  was  scarcely  a  single  individual  who  did  not  during 
the  oold  season  make  acquaintance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
cold  water,  and  in  no  single  case  did  any  injurious  consequences 
f  I  low  the  cold  bath.  Only  two  cases  of  bronehitis  have  been  regis- 
tered in  the  sick  journal,  and  even  th(  .so  wore  not  of  any  speL-ial 
intensity.  Very  many  exc  ediiii;ly  mild  attacks  of  catarrh  in  the 
respirattJry  passages  indot'd  occurred  b.'sid«  «  tlicse.  Coryza  oc- 
curred in  not  so  few  casos,  but  only  one  or  two  wtre  of  a  fully- 
develop 'd  nature.  I  believo,  however,  thorc  is  no  good  gromid  for 
the  proposal  to  solid  consumptive  patients,  and  j)ersons  liii])le  to 
repontt  d  catarrhs,  to  Spit/hi  ri,'!  n.  A  liirod  Norwegian  with  chronic 
bronehitis  had,  b  <th  diirin*,'  summer  and  wintor,  several  very  acute 
attacks  of  it.  and  return d  u  >  ways  iuiprovod  in  health.  One  case, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  nmeh. 

The  state  of  things  was  quite  different  with  dihturbauces  of  the 
digestive  organs;  acute  and  chronic  gastric  catarrhs,  indigestion, 
and  occasional  diarrhoeas  were  exceedingly  common.  During  the 
ice  journeys,  when  lieutenant  Palander  bad  the  care  of  the  siok 
on  his  hands,  equipped  principally  with  gelatine  capsules,  it  was 
diarrhoea  that  gave  most  trouble — scarcely  any  one  escaped.  They 
were  relieved  with  ease  by  a  capsule  or  two  of  opium  or  Dover^s 
powder ;  but  it  recurred  after  a  day  or  two,  to  be  again  removed 
in  the  same  way.  During  these  laborious  marches  the  men  were 
very  thirsty,  and  drank  eagerly,  and  Palander,  in  his  notes,  is  in« 
dined  to  believe  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea.  But 
during  a  couple  of  days  when  Fahuuler  and  his  men  were  obliged 
to  halt  on  the  inland  ice  on  account  of  a  snowstorm — and  it  is 
mentioned  in  his  notes  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  was 
drunk— diarrhoea  occurred.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
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(lian  hd  a  was  canst  »1  hyihc  pfiminicjin  with  the  large  quantity  of 
fat,  the  sugar,  and  tlio  ilried  moat,  almost  froo  of  water,  which  it 
contained.  iJhtMnnatio  afTt  ctitniH,  mainly  in  the  fonn  of  muscular 
rheumatism,  wt-re  as  commt  ri  as  tl:e  tlislurl  anccs  •  f  tin-  digi'stivo 
or^'atis.  Only  iivc  cnses  aii-  noted  in  tlio  s'ck  list,  \mi  h.  sides  theso, 
thiTB  wero  a  ffivat  nninl>  r  (  f  mild  attacks.  Of  throe  cases  of 
artii  uhir  rheumatism,  two  of  them  in  the  same  [K'rson,  one  was 
comjilicated  with  botli  jx-ricarditis  and  pneumonia,  and  it  waj  only 
with  great  exert ionn  that  I  succeeded,  after  seveml  months,  ia 
getting  the  man  well. 

Two  attacks  of  pleuritis,  both  in  the  same  person,  of  which  the 
aeoond  was  without  doubt  a  complication  of  scurvy,  have  occurred. 
Her0|  indeed,  were  wanting  both  the  affection  of  the  guma  and  the 
oommon  j>ui  |)le  s[)ots ;  but  the  mdistinct  rheumatoid  pains,  the 
profuse  repeated  bleedings  at  the  nose,  the  cedema  over  the  ankles, 
the  brawny  effn^ions  in  the  eonnectiye  tissue  over  the  left  ankle, 
the  thrombosis  of  the  ve'ns  of  the  ankle,  and  the  oopions  effusion 
in  the  right  pleural  we,  found  on  tk  pott-mortem  eziim!natton,  appear 
to  me  sufficient  evidence  of  scurvy.  Pneumonia  in  the  other  lung 
occurring  at  the  same  time^  with  mpidly-inereasing  pulmonary 
cedema^  brought  this  patienVs  life  to  a  dose. 

There  c»ocurred  in  all  twenty-eight  attacks  of  scurvy,  of  which 
twelve  were  on  board  the  Onhd  Adam,  or  92*3  per  cent,  of  the  erew; 
ten  on  board  the  GMan,  or  40  per  cent.;  and  six  among  the  Polh«m*9 
ren,  or  20*6  per  cent. 

These  different  percentages  appear  to  me  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  different  effects  produced  by  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
crews  were  placed.    As  unfavourable  for  the  Onkel  Adam's  men  we 
mnst  consider  both  their  having  more  salt  meat  than  the  others, 
the  inferiority  of  their  quarters,  and  tho  oomparative  absence  of 
order  and  cleanliness  which  prevailed  there ;  and  for  the  (tin Jan 
the  confined  space  in  which  the  men  lived  ;  and  besides,  for  both 
these  ve.«j.«els'  crews  the  psychical  effect  of  finding  themselves  quite 
niiexj>0(tedly  compelled  to  winter  in  these  desolate  and  gloomy 
ie;,'ioTis,     For  the  Polhnn'a  men  all  these  circumstances,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  above,  were  much  more  favounible.     For  all  the 
three  there  is  an  additional  <  tiolo;,'ical  considenition  of  great  ira- 
jH)rtanco  with  respi  ct  to  scurvy,  namely,  the  reduced  mtions.  That 
the  Arctic  regions  ^[)ecially  predispose  to  the  development  of  .scurvy 
is  a  fa<  t  so  generally  known  that  I  need  not  further  refer  to  it. 
Add  to  this  so  im|HirtHnt  a  consideration  sis  the  in.sullicicncy  of 
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food,  and  we  have  only  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  were  so 

fortunate  as  to  l<)s<>  !)ut  ;i  .single  patient. 

in  the  month  ol"  June,  however,  the  condition  of  the  sick  was 
sucli  tliat  T  am  almost  lortain  that  if  the  Englishman,  Mr,  Leigh 
Smith,  had  not  kindly  pivsented  the  expedition  with  a  larjrre  quan- 
tity of  preserved  provisions,  fresh  potatoes,  and  other  refresliments, 
we  should  not  have  got  off  with  less  than  cue  or  more  deaths  in 
addition. 

The  effect  of  these  supplies  Wius  very  evident  ;  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two  all  were  improving,  a  number  of  small  ailments  were, 
as  it  were,  blown  away,  and  the  ana'iuic  and  reduced  condition  that 
prevailed  with  moat  of  us  had  almost  completely  disap|)eiired.  The 
psychical  depression  among  the  men,  which  was  caused  by  the  news 
that  no  vessel  was  coming  from  Sweden  to  our  assistance,  had,  I 
believe,  great  influence  on  the  deteriorated  condition  which  began 
in  June.  It  was  as  if  the  hope  of  relief  from  home,  which  now  all 
at  oDioa  oune  to  an  end,  had  hitherto  kept  them  up, 

Aimmng  principal  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  the  rhenmatoid 
pains,  which  oooorred  veiy  early,  and  might  easily  mislead  the  in- 
ezperienoed  in  the  diagnosis,  and  the  annmie  and  reduced  condition. 
The  affections  of  the  gnms  wete  wanting  in  many  cases.  Lsxge 
and  fcetid  sores  in  the  palate  and  goms  were  not  uncommon.  In 
many  cases  the  teeth  were  loose  and  movable  in  their  holes. 
Bleedings  at  the  nose  and  effosions  in  the  connective  tissoe,  the 
latter  showing  themselves  under  the  form  of  hard  infiltrations 
mider  the  ihan,  with  or  without  violet  discdouiations  of  it,  oc- 
curred in  the  laigest  number  of  cases.  These  infiltrations,  which 
generally  were  as  hard  as  bone,  and  were  from  the  sise  of  a  walnut 
to  that  of  the  closed  fist^  were  sometimes  painless,  sometimes  tendsr 
and  painful.  Occasionally  they  extended  over  the  whole  log,  from 
the  gnnn  to  far  below  the  knee,  and  again  from  the  toes  to  above 
the  knee,  with  all  the  varieties  of  colour  whidk  are  caused  by  a 
serious  contusion.  The  leg  in  such  cases  was  always  stiff  at  the 
knee,  and  could  not  be  bent,  and  the  patients  were  thus  obliged  to 
use  cratches.  The  infiltrations  were  considerably  more  common  in 
the  leg  than  in  the  arm,  and  in  the  latter  only  occurred  to  a  limited 
extent ;  they  were  never  found  in  the  trunk.  The  small  pmple 
spots,  which  are  so  characteristic,  were  absent  only  in  two  cases ; 
oedema  over  the  ankle  was  also  seldom  absent  in  the  developed 
cases.  Of  the  whole  person ii*>J  11  per  cent.,  and  of  the  different 
age-classes  under  20,  50  per  cent. ;  ;21  to  30,  43*7  per  cent ;  31  to 
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40,  36  3  for  emit.  ;  above  40,  1  t  -i  per  cent. — were  attueketl  by 
scurvy  ;  but  no  inference  can  be  tli"!ivvn  from  these  li^ures,  they 
are  quite  accidental.  The  diseoiie  attacked  both  thotso  who  hud 
the  worst  bodily  conaUtution  and  thoae  wlio  were  strongest  and 
heeltliiest*  Sqbm  who  had  a  dialike  to  tho  pieaerved  provisions, 
and  exclitstTely  or  mainly  lived  on  salt  meat,  were  first  attacked. 

With  xespeot  to  treatment,  1  place  first  a  well^airanged  dietary, 
ezdndi^g  salt  provisions  as  much  as  possible ;  farther,  the  greatest 
deanliness  and  exeniae  in  the  fresh  air,  and  regular  work,  as  good 
for  the  spirits.  Among  pharmacentical  means  I  have  with  great 
advantage  employed  iron  and  qainine,  and  specially  value  the 
former  as  antagonistie  t<^  and  curative  of,  the  anipmia.  Vege- 
tables and  the  juice  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  have  been  considered 
very  useful,  and  certainly  with  good  ground.  lime-juice  is,  with> 
out  doubt,  also  a  good  means  of  preventing  and  curing  this  disease. 
Best  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  are  cloudbenies;  they  were  given  in 
qiiantitiss  of  125  grammes,  or  three  to  four  large  dessert  spoonfuls 
daily.  I  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  the  difi'erence 
between  such  patients  as  got  doudberries  and  those  to  whom  I  did 
not  at  first,  for  the  sake  of  experiment^  prescribe  them.  The  im- 
provement of  the  former  began  very  soon,  and  made  givat  progress, 
while  the  latter  remained  nearly  at  the  name  point  till  they  got  the 
same  treatment  as  the  others,  after  which  they  also  speedily  began 
to  improva  I  do  not  doubt,  but  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that 
some,  and  perhaps  most  other  preserved  berries,  have  a  similar  good 
effect.  I  had  only  opportunity  in  a  single  case  to  try  whortle- 
berries ( Vaccinium  VUis  Iffcra),  and  their  action  was  good.  Both 
the  pickles  and  the  horse-radish  also  acted  well,  and  the  preserved 
milk  was  not  without  value.  According  to  the  view  that  this 
disease  is  caused  by  a  diminution  of  the  potash-saUs  in  tlie  blood, 
the  extract  of  mejit  ou<;ht  to  have  been  specially  etiective.  It  was 
consumed  in  larger  t^uantitioj^,  but  I  could  never  perceive  imy  good 
effect  it  had.  It  may  be  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we  had 
not  had  it,  the  disea.so  would  have  mged  to  a  greutrr  extent. 

Only  of  the  gi-catest  necessity  did  I  permit  a  st-urvy  patient  to 
lie  still  and  keep  within  doors  ;  if  they  could  not  walk  crutches 
were  made  for  them,  and  they  had  to  go  out  into  the  fnsh  air  a 
couple  of  hour.s  daily.  As  a  local  application  I  employed  princi- 
pally camphorated  spirits,  which  were  highly  valued  by  the  patients 
as  relieving  the  pain  in  the  iuliltrations  already  mentioned.  The 
shoi-test  period  any  scurvy   patient  was  under  treatment  was 
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14  days,  and  the  longest  132  days.  Ttie  total  number  of  days 
donng  which  the  scurvy  patients  were  under  treatment  amounted 
to  the  considetable  sum  of  1,900,  or  en  an  avenge  67  days  for 
each  patient. 

Of  eye  diseases  there  were  some  eases  of  simple  oonjonctivitis, 
and  seven  attacks  of  snow-blindness,  not  including  the  cases,  also 
seren  in  number,  which  occurred  during  the  ioe  journeys,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  very  intense.  Th^  always  occnned  in 
the  case  of  those  who  did  not  use  glasses,  somo  from  obstinacy, 
others  because  they  thought  them  inconvenient  to  walk  with.  None 
who  properly  used  glasses  were  attaeked,  though  on  the  other  hand 
many  who  went  without  them  also  escaped. 

This  disease,  so  common  in  the  Arctic  regions,  arises  in  working 
or  marching  out  upon  the  snow-fields,  where  tiie  eye  has  not  a 
(tingle  dark  spot  to  rest  upon.  The  attack  was  very  sudden ;  to  the 
patient  all  appeai*ed  as  if  wrapped  in  mist,  and  he  was  unable  to  go 
foinfirard  alone.  Soon  after  pain  oommenoed,  in  most  cases  very  snd- 
denly,  and  after  some  hours,  five  to  ten,  there  was  the  most  intense 
conjunctivitis,  the  conjunctiva,  and  even  the  eyelid,  being  much 
swelled.  Tears  streamed  in  floods  over  the  checks,  and  the  patient 
complained  like  a  child  of  the  pains,  which  he  described  as  feeling 
deep  in  the  eye,  and  in  the  forehead  ovw  tiie  eyebrow,  and  in  the 
head.  In  most  cases  there  was  tenderness  over  the  ciliary  tract, 
and  sooner  or  lat«r  tliere  was  developed  a  superficial  keratitis  with 
a  clouding,  coniinotily  difTuse,  of  the  whole  cornea.  In  these  cases 
the  intolerance  of  light  was  nxised  to  the  uttermost,  and  the  ejelids 
were  kept  spasmodically  closed.  Some  ca>es  which  I  examined 
with  the  ophthalmoscope  only  showed  hypersemia  in  the  fundus  of 
the  eye. 

By  using  cold  compresses,  and  prescribing  calabar,  and,  in  the 
cases  in  which  there  was  pain  in  the  forehead,  atropine,  the  treat- 
ment was  over  in  a  couple  of  days,  and  no  sign  remained  of  what 
the  patient  had  suffered. 

I  cannot  give  any  distinct  indication  for  calabar,  but  it  is  certain 
that,  in  the  cases  where  I  emplo}'e(l  it  early,  the  disease  was  sooner 
overcome  than  in  those  in  which  I  delayed  or  altoirethcr  oniitti  <l 
its  use.  Lieutenant  Palander  also  valued  the  use  of  calabar  in  the 
attacks  of  snow-hlindness  which  occurred  during  the  ice-jooineys. 
I  had  alwajrs  considered  snow-blindness  as  a  hyperesthesia  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eye,  and  a  blinding  whereby  the  patient  lost  the  power 
of  vision,  and  from  this  point  of  view  I  looked  upon  calabar  ab 
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u.s»  fill,  arul  lliis  turiu  tl  out  to  be  the  caye.  Kxropt  in  tlio  accounts 
of  tlic  KnirlisluiK'n's  and  Americana'  journeys  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
I  hiid  nowhere  .>-cou  .snow  blindness  described  in  d(  tail.  'I'iicy.  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  r*  «ristered  under  this  name  various  dii>ea.-es  of 
the  eye.  Their  treatment  was  very  simple,  consisting  in  di-opping 
in  "wine  of  opium."  This  I  have  also  tried  in  two  cases,  and 
lannot  dt  ny  that  it  was  attended  with  very  good  results — calabar, 
however,  shortened  the  ti^eatment.  In  two  coses  the  pains  were  so 
intense  that  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  atropine  and  injections  of 
morphia,  and  an  ai-tificial  leech,  that  I  could  arrest  them.  In  the 
general  sick  list  I  have  placed  them  under  the  head  of  kerato- 
conjunctivitis, though  that  perhaps  is  not  quite  exact. 

Of  external  injuriei  there  have  only  oeeamd  some  trifling  in- 
cised wonndfl  and  comtomoiu.  During  the  stmuner,  and  so  long  as 
we  were  on  board,  every  injury,  even  the  most  inoonaiderable^  the 
least  scratch  in  the  pkin,  showed  a  disposition  to  go  on  to  sappnra- 
tion,  which,  however,  I  do  not  ascribe  as  any  pecnliari^  to  Spits- 
beiKen;  but  it  occurs,  in  my  experience,  also  in  common  sea- 
voyages  in  cold  weather,  and  perhaps  is  caused  by  contact  with 
salt  water. 

Of  injnries  by  frost  there  were  some  qntte  mild  cases  on  the  ears 
and  nose,  and  above  all  aronnd  the  palms  of  the  hands.  I  cannot 
omit  to  state  here  the  compositian  of  the  salve  I  used  in  such  cases 
with  great  snceess,  and  the  value  of  which  I  leaa-ned  many  years 
ago^  how  I  do  not  remember.  I  consider  it  deserving  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Re.  Chlortt.  hydrargyiic.  corrosiv.    .    .    gim  1. 

01.  Kicini  gtt.  40. 

Aetherol.  terebinth,  depur.  .  .  .  gtt.  60. 
CoUodi!  grm.  50. 

A  man  was  lo&t  during  the  ice- journeys  hy  going  astray  on  the 
ice  among  the  drifting  fuow.  He  was  probably  frozen  to  death 
when  overcome  by  fatigue. 

Besides  the  care  of  the  sick  belonging  to  the  exj  edition,  I  had 
several  oppoi-tunitit  s  of  giving  medical  advic  e  to  tlie  Nor\\e;;ian 
walrus  hunters,  who  during  the  sumrac  r  visit  Spitzbergen  in  great 
numbers.  The  di  eases  wliich  principally  occurred  among  them 
were  catarrhs  in  the  aliii.entary  tract.  An  attack  of  gonorrhtva, 
one  of  sjierniatorrho'a,  and  >on:e  external  ailments—  among  these  a 
Ciw>e  of  inllammation  in  a  tinger  from  a  nt>glcct<d  panaritium— also 
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ooemred.  The  finger  was  ampoteted,  and  this  ww  the  only 
operation  during  the  whole  period. 

Two  peraoQS  with  guushot  wonnde,  one  on  an  Kngligh  Teasel,  the 
other  on  a  Norwegian,  sought  my  aasistanee*  In  the  f onner  case  a 
rifle-hall  had  passed  throngh  the  nrascnlar  part  of  the  forearm 
without  damage  either  to  the  bone  or  to  any  huge  blood-vessel ;  in 
the  latter  the  gun  had  exploded,  and  the  pieces  had  badly  wounded 
the  man's  left  hand,  from  the  musdes  of  the  thumb  of  which  a 
small  splinter  of  iron  was  extracted.  Both  these  wounds  were 
dressed  with  carboUo  acid  without  permanent  injury.  That  none  of 
the  Korwegians  who  wintered  in  Ice  Fiord  survived  may  appear 
wonderful,  as  they  were  as  well  provided  with  food  as  the  Swedes, 
in  other  respects  even  better,  and  in  no  respect  worse.  But  when  one 
is  infonned  how  they  passed  the  time  in  the  most  complete  inactivity, 
lived  like  brutes  in  the  most  abominable  filth  and  disorder,  and  that 
there  was  none  to  exercise  authority  over  them  or  warn  them  of 
the  danger  <tf  such  inactivity  and  such  a  way  of  living,  there  is  no 
ground  for  surprise  that  the  scurvy  took  the  upper  hand,  and  that 
all  suoonmbed  to  it.  The  advice  and  information  they  obtained 
from  me  duidng  my  visit  to  them,  partly  for  some  oocasionnl 
ailments  that  then  occurred  among  them,  partly  for  possibly 
impending  attacks  of  seurvy,  they  appear  completely  to  have 
for^Totten. 

Ihe  corpses  of  two  men  who  wintered  at  Grey  Hook  were 
examined  by  me,  and  Hhowed  evident  and  strong  signs  of  scurvy. 

Those  at  Ico  Fiord  were  already  buried  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
but  that  they  too  fell  a  saorilice  to  scurvy  I  believe  cannot  be 

doubted. 

Fov  farther  particulars  I  refer  to  the  sick  list. 

Note. — In  a  communication  addressed  to  the  writer,  Professor 
Nordenskiold  draws  special  attention  to  ihe  fact  that  during  the 
journey  over  the  inland  ice  (see  pjvgos  220 — 203)  no  lime  juico  was  . 
used,  the  whole  stock  having  been  thrown  away  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  equipment  of  the  exploring  party. 
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iJietarif  adoj  tcil  fill  the  \st  OctoUr,  1872. 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Evening. 

No.  1. 

Grm. 

Hotter    .    .    .  25-5 
Coffee.   ...  »'875 
SagMr.   .   .   .  Sl'875 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

(Irm. 

Smoked  baoon  or  dried 

tish  :V2i'() 

Sourkrout  .    ,    .    .  3210 
Preserved  potatoes  .  510 
Preaerved  v^getablee  26*4 
Extnict  of  meat  .   .  6*35 
BrJiinly  or  rum  60  cub,  cm. 
or  beer     .  350    „  „ 

Gm. 
Butter  25*5 
Sugar.  32  0 
Tea   .  6*35 

No.  2. 

bame  aa  No.  1. 

Grm. 

Preserved  meat  .    .  491*0 

Preserved  potatoes  .  51*0 
Preserved  veir'  taldea  26'4 
Extmct  of  meat  .    .  6*35 
Brandy  or  rum  GO  c.cm. 
or  beer   .  350  „ 

SameasNo.  1 

No.  3. 

Orm. 

Butter  .    .    ,    .  25*5 
Chocolate   .    .  .32*0 

&n0n,i>  32*0 

1 

Grm. 

Salt  pork   ....  425  0 

Bailey  406 

Brandy  or  ram  60  c.o.m« 
or  beer  .  350  „ 

Same  as  No.  1 

1  

1 

i 

!            Na  4. 

1 
1 

Same  as  No.  1. 

Grm. 

Salt  meat  ....  425  0 
Extract  of  meat  .   .  6*35 

or  beer  .  350  „ 

Same  oh  No.  1 

1              No.  5. 

Gnn. 

Cheese  ....    HI  0 
Bread  ....  212  5 
Brandy  or  rum  60  o.o.m. 
or  beer   .  360  „ 

Same  as  No.  2. 

Grm. 

Butter  25-5 
Cheese  51*0 

Per  day  :  Broad  531  0,  tobacco  lO  G  grm. 

Per  week  :  Salt  90-0,  mustard  30*0,  pepper  1 2  5  grm.,  vinegar  GO  c.cm. 
Of  the  diiferent  dietaries.  No.  1  waa  in  force  1  day ;  No.  2,  3  days ; 
No.  3,  2  days ;  No.  4, 1  day ;  No.  5,  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
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Dietarjf  intended  to  he  adopted  /rom  ]«|  October,  1872. 


Morning. 

I  Noon. 

1 

1 
1 

Evening. 

Ko.  1. 

Oim. 

Butter .    .   .  26*6 
ColTeo  .    .    ,  32-0 
Sugar  .    .    .  32-0 

Gm. 

dmokeu  Dacon  or  uiiia 

fi.vh  321  0 

Preserved  potatoes  .   51 '0 
Preserved  vtigetablea    26*  1 
Extmct  of  meat  .   .  0-3.^ 

Hiee  2100 

UaisiuB  or  curniuts  .  210 
Brandy  or  mm  60  ao.m. 

rim  TwhAm             QIC  A 

or  oeer  .  ow  ,t 

Grm.  ' 
Butter  .    .  2.'>'5 
Sugar   .  .32-1 
Tea  .   .    .  6*35 

■ 

Na  2. 
Same  as  Na  1. 

Qrm. 

Fveserved  meat  .   .  292-0 
Preserred  potatoes  .  61*0 

Preserved  vegetables  26*4 

Kxtriict  of  meat  .    .  6-3.') 
Brandy  or  rum  60  c.c.m. 
or  beer   .  350  „ 

Same  as  Na  1. 

Na  3. 

Orm. 

Butter.    .    .  25-5 
Chocolate  .    .  32  () 
Sugar  .    .    .  32  0 

Grra. 

Salt  [Kn-k   ....  425  0 

Extract  of  meat  .   .  6*35 
Brandy  or  rum  60  caoL 
or  beer  .  350 

Same  as  No.  1. 

Na4. 
Same  as  Na  3. 

Grni. 

Salt  pork  ....  425  0 

Fruit  soup  ...  1  portion 

Brandy  or  mm  60  c.o.m. 
or  beer   .  350  „ 

Same  as  No.  1. 

Per  day:  Bread  .">IU-(),  tobacco  10  6  ^nu.,  lime-juice  l'>  coin. 

Per  week:  Flour  425  0,  butter  125  0,  salt  'JO  0,  musUud  30, 
pc)>per  12*5  grm.,  vinegar  60  e.c.m. 

Of  the  different  r:itions  No.  1  is  in  force  1  day;  Na  2,  4  days; 
Ko.  3,  1  day ;  and  No.  4,  1  day  a  week. 
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iJielari^  adujded  duriiiff  the  Winter  1872-73. 


Horning. 

'  Noon. 

£veiuDg. 

No.  1. 

Grin. 

Butter.    .  .210 
Sugar  .    .    .  25  y 
ColEee  .   .   .  210 

Grm. 

emoked  bacon  or  oned 

fish  300 

Sourki-out  .    .    .  .210 
{  Preserved  potatoes  .  42*5 
Extract  of  meat  .    .  6'35 

Curmnts    ....  4*25 
Biivudy  or  rum  GO  ccm. 
or  beer  .  350  „ 

Grm. 

Butter  .    .  21  0 
,  Sugar  .   .  27*6 
j  Tea  .   .   .  4-25 

No.  2. 
Same  as  No.  1. 

Orm. 

Preserved  meat  .    .  194-6 
I'lcservt'd  v»'^'et.il>le8  \ 
Kxtnict  of  meat  .    .      G  35 
Brandy  or  rum  30  c.o.m. 
or  beer   .  350  „ 

Same  as  No.  1. 

No.  3. 
Same  as  No«  1. 

Gnu. 

>alt  meat  ....  2')5'o 
l*rL'6erved  potaloea  .  42'd 

Pruiies  4  25 

Dried  fruit     .    .    .    12  5 
Brandy  or  rum  30  c.cm. 
or  beer   .  350  „ 

Same  as  No.  1. 

No.  4. 

Orm.  j 

Butter.    .    .  210  i 
Chocolate.    .  2 10 
Sugai*  .    .    .  25  5 

Onu. 

Salt  pork   ....  265*6 
Preserved  ^wtutoes  .    42  5 

Brandy  or  rum  30  cam. 
or  beer   .  350  „ 

Same  as  No  1. 

Per  day :  Bre  id  425  grm.  (two-thirds  wheat,  one-third  rye), 

Tobacco  5-9.")  gnu. 

Per  week:  mu.>.tard  I'J  l  grm.,  vinegar  60  c.cm,  pejpper  8*5 
grm.,  salt  38  (>  grm. 

No.  1  Sundays,  No  2  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  Na 
3  Saturdays,  No.  4  Tue.-jdays  and  Thursdays. 

From  l.st  January  to  1st  May  1.')  c  c.m.  lime  juice. 

From  1st  February  grui.  cheese  per  week,  aud  51  grm.  tiour 
per  day. 
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DvUairy  on  hoard  tkt  SoPU»  1868. 


Morning.         !  Noon. 

Evening. 

No.  I. 

n..» 

Butter    .    .  0  05 
Cofl'eo     .    .  0  07 
Sugar    .    .  0-075 

lb. 

Smoked  b.icon  .    .  0  75 
Extract  of  meat     .  0  0013 
F^t^serred  potatoes  0*12 
Preserved  vetgetables  0*055 

Rice  0-5 

ll^iisins  or  currants.  0  05 
Brandj  or  rum  2  cub.  in. 

lb. 

Batter    .  0<«5 
Tea    .  .  0  014 

1  IK 
'  Preserved  meat .    .  0-596 
No.  2.          ;  Preserved  potatoes.  0*12 

Siim  as  No  1         Extmct  of  meat.    .  0  0013 
•imo  at»    o.    .       Preserved  vef^eta  1)1  es  0  055 
1  Brandy  or  rum  2  cub.  in. 

1 

Same  as  No.  1, 

Na3. 

Ibw 

Butter    .    .  0-05 
(  iiocolate    .  0-064 
Sugar     .    .  0-026 

Salt  pork  .    .  0  75  lb.  1 
Peas    .    .    .7-5  cub.  iu.  . 
Extract  of  meat  0.0013  lb. 
Brandy  or  nun  2  cab.  in. 

Same  OS  No.  1. 

No.  4.  . 
Same  as  No.  3. 

Salt  meat     .    .TO  lb. 
Pi  eserved  potatoes  '121b. 
Groats  ....  2  cub.  in. 
Pre?  erved  vegetables  0.0551b. 
Bnndy  or  mm  .  2  cub.  in. 

1 

Same  as  No.  1. 

Per  day:  Bread  1*25  (balf  rye,  half  wheat),  045  cnb.  in.  lime- 
juice. 

Per  week  :  Butter  0-3,  mustard  0  03,  pepper  00*1,  salt  0*12, 

vinegar  1  cub.  in.,  whe^it  Hour  1  (>,  tobacoo  0*135. 
Souikrout  when  it  ia  given  out,  0  5. 

No.  1  Sundays,  No.  2  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  No. 
3  Tuesdays  and  Thorsdays,  No.  4  Saturdays. 

1  1  SiradUi  IK  a  0  987133  lb.  avoinlnpois. 
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Table  Bliowing  the  Mean  Ilf  ujht  of  the  liarometeTy  and  the  Mean, 
Maocimmn  and  Minimum      mpercUuret  duTWg  Ui6  Sujtdith 

rolar  L'jjKilition  1^72-1873. 


Munfbs. 

Mean  Height  of 
the  Buoiiieter. 

Mean 
Tempentore. 

Tempotatiin. 

Minimum 

Tunptfrmttm. 

August,  1872 

•  •  ft 

760-40' 

-H  2-P 

+  7-6» 

-  3-0» 

September  „ 

•  •  « 

755-44 

-  0-7 

-1-  8-7 

-  20-6 

October 

750-70 

-  12-6 

-  Of! 

-  27-2 

November 

•  •  • 

7r>(>-(il) 

-  8-2 

-f  2  U 

-  195 

December  „ 

757-28 

-  146 

~  3-4 

-  26-6 

Jamiiiry.  1873 

•  •  ■ 

75t»T):3 

-  9-9 

-f  .-^  n 

-  32  4 

February  „ 

•  •  » 

753 'US 

-  2:5-7 

-  uu 

-  38  2 

March 

•  •  « 

766-72 

-  17-63 

—  0-4 

-  38-0 

April  „ 

762-42 

-  18-12 

-\-  i>-2 

-  :J2  0 

May  „ 

•  •  • 

770-77 

-  8-2 

+  3  0 

~  l»-4 

Juno  „ 

75501 

+  .11 

H-  9  4 

-  3-9 

2'able  qf  the  NtUritive  Value  qf  various  Ratione  during  various 

Fstpeditioni,^ 


AlbomeD. 

Oektine. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydtatea. 

Extraclive 
Matter. 

Gmm. 

Gram. 

Ornin. 

Oram. 

Crnin. 

Swedish  Man-t»f-war 

162-43 

871 

431-57 

457 

Swedish  Merchant-ship... 

196-81 

62-42 

604-63 

10-1 

English  Arctic  Expedi- 

tions «,«  ».« 

144-63 

27-43 

422-72 

5-57 

McChire's    reduced  ra- 

tions (§)   •••   ••■  ... 

06-42 

1828 

281-81 

3-7 

Sofia,  1868   

137-23 

5-35 

7035 

444-7 

51 

FoUteuif  1872  till  1  Oct. 

139-26 

6-87 

65^6 

380-99 

5  29 

i      „    the  intended  win- 

ter nition 

134-49 

7-21 

77-38 

414-02 

6-83 

„     from  1  Oct.,  1872, 
tUl  1  May,  1873 

89-79 

2-37 

49*26 

306-13 

2-8 

„     1873.  from  1  May 

to  I  July 

91-54 

419 

50-13 

358-63 

402 

Onkd  Adam,  from  Oct, 

1872  •••   •••  •••  ••• 

117-38 

0-69 

36-63 

266-9 

6-98 

1  Att  per  nuin  per  di^. 
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Siek  LiH  1^  th4  Swedish  Polar  BxpedUwn,  1872-1873. 


1 

1 

j 

1 

Broght. 

M 

eo 

fonrd. 

t 

i 

1 

ao 

M 

a 

1- 

ii 

<^ 

i 
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J3 
■*» 

<? 

o 
©1 

c 

e« 
3. 
>. 

o 

m 

?! 

>« 

! 

1. 

s 

1 

I 

1 

1 

* 
I 

'  X 

li 

eo 
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s 
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■*  i 

1 

a 

§ 
»-» 

— 

X 

< 

— ■ 

iM 
s 

a 

a 

O 

— 

< 

1^ 

H 



a 

1 

< 



 ,  

Officers  and  Staff  of  the 

— 

1 

Expedition   

1 

1 

j  

1 

1 

1 

1 

Inferior  Offioos,  Ac 

1 

11 

4 

10 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 

16 

16 

16 

Curpunteis  

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

r 

1 

4 

4 

4 

Sailors  and  Apprentices  . . . 

12 

2 

14 

4 

4 

5 

14 

14 

14 

Boatmen   

r 

12 

17 

1 

30 

1 

4 

12 

30 

28 

2 

30 

Cooks  (one  female)   

1  2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Private  and  Hired   

8 

I". 

2 

15 

5 

1  \ 

3 

16 

1& 

15 

^OT^Itf  •••  «*■ 

2 

j38 

|33 

,82 

30 

9 

29 

SSj 

id 

i\ 

There  were  on  board  the  Pdhem :  officers  nnd  staff  of  the  expe- 
dition, 4 ;  inferior  ofBcers,  ttc,  4  ;  carpenter,  1  ;  Siiilors  and  boat- 
nioii,  12;  hired  men,  fi:  total,  20.  Gladan :  officers,  2;  inferior 
officers,  2  ;  carjujnter,  1  ;  sailors  and  boatmen,  20  :  total,  25. 
Oukd  Adam :  master  and  inferior  officers,  4 ;  cook,  1  ;  crew,  8  : 
total,  13.    Total  of  the  whole,  67. 

Namber  of  days  of  treatment. — ^For  tiie  Polhrnn,  013 ;  Glarlan, 
969;  Otdel  Adam,  1,051. 

Average  of  sick  per  day. — On  board  the  Pclhem,  1*13 ;  GLtdan, 
2-23  ;  OHkel  Adam,  31. 

Cost  of  medicines. — For  the  Polfiem  and  Gladan,  443*80  riz- 
dollars  rixmynt  (abont  £2i  12s.). 
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Liit  qf  the  Diaea§e$, 


i 


Soorbufcai   

CMoMMttunni*   •  •  • 

Melnncholm   

XcMir:ilLri;>  siqirm: l»it;ili.s  ... 
CoujuiictiviiM  siiuulex 
Kerato-oonjimetmtaB  ^ 

Otitis  externa   

Angina  t^Huillaris 

Bnmobitji  tflnte 

PnennKmia   

Plearitii  exsndativa  

OtHtuA,  Tentric.  acuttis  ... 

„       ventrii'.  c!iron.  .„ 
„  gastro-iDteiitiUAl... 
Typhlitis  •terooMlHt 

l.'li'  um.  iimsctiliri-i   

Kii<-uti).  articiilam  ucutus... 

Synovitia  genu   

DiAtorsio 

Contnsio   

VulniLS  contusum 
Congelatio  et  pemioiMt  -.i^  v 
T  lc*n^^  ...    •••    ct*  ••• 
Panaritium 
CarbancoIuB  ••• 
Furunculna       •••  »•• 
Aocidffttit*  ...  ...   


Totals  ... 


III 

=  I  •  _ 


214 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

2 


8 

1 
1 
3 
4 

r 
1 
1 
1 

2- 

4  2 
8  3 

5  1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


2 

1 


1  - 


I 

2  4738  10  97 

I 


4  28 
1 
1 

2' 
5 

4: 
1 

ti 

2 
2 
2 
6{ 
5' 
3 
1 
6 
3 
3 
1 
1 
',i 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


-s  ■< 


9,13 


1 


-I  7 

'  1 

1  -   1  - 
1 

l' 


2 


1 

2 

2  -i- 


1  - 

i;- 


16  34  13 


0:2^ 

l|  1 
1 

2 

1  .> 
7 
1 
4 
1 
2 
8 
S 
6 
5 
3 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 

3 
4 
1 
2 
I 
1 
1 


3  31 


97 


28 
1 
1 

2 

5 

\' 

4 
1 
8 

8 

1 
G 
6 
3 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 

1  • 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 


96 


-  2h 

2 

-  6 

-  7 
-I  1 

-  4 

-  1 

-  8 

-  2 
1  2 

-  (J 

-  ') 
3 
1 
5 
3 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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*  Baow-VladiieML 


*  Lost  In  •  momtorm  dnrtnc  the  tw-joQiwy. 
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LIST   OF    BOOKS   AND    MEMOIKS    BELATIMQ   TO   THE  SW£UISU 

ABOTIO  KXPBOITION8. 

OEOORAPHT. 

1.  Torell,  O. — Bref  om  Island.  (Letter  on  Iceland.) 
K.V.A.  Ofvers,  18o7,  pp.  325-332. 

2.  Chydenios,  K. — Svenska  expedition  en  till  Spetsbeigen  ftr 
1861,  under  ledn'ng  af  OttoTorell.  (The  Sipediah  Expedition  to 
Spitsbergen  in  the  year  1861,  under  the  direction  of  Otto  Toxvll.) 

Stockholm,  1865.    Sto,  pp.  481),  1  map,  IG  pi. 
Translated,  see  No.  4. 

3.  Svenska  expeditioncu  till  Spetsberi^eti  och  Jun  Mayen,  ut- 
fiirda  under  Avcn  1803  (K"b  iSHi,  af  N.  Duiu  r.  A,  J.  Malmfrren, 
A.  E.  Nordenskiiikl,  ocli  A.  Quennerstedt.  (The  Swedish  Expedi- 
tion to  Spitzbergen  and  Jan  Mayen,  carried  out  during  the  years 
1863  and  1864  by  N.  Dun^r,  A.  J.  Malmgren,  A.  E.  Nordenskiold, 
and  A.  Quennerstedt.) 

Stockholm,  1867.    8to,  pp.  268,  1  map,  7  pU 
Translated,  see  No.  4. 

4.  D  e  schwediyehen  Expeditionen  nach  Spitzbprgen  und  IJeren- 
Eiland,  ausgefiihrt  in  dnii  .Jjiliren  1801,  18iU  und  18G8.  unter 
Lett'ung  von  O.  Torell  und  A.  E.  Nordcn-^kiold.    Aus  dem  Schwe- 

dischen  iibersetzt  von  I>.  Pa-^sur^'O.    Jena,  1869. 

5.  Chad,  Ch.  A. — EsquLsse  physique  des  lies  Spitzbei^en  et  da 

Pule  Aictiqne. 

Paris,  I8(j<».    8vo,  pp.  IG4,  1  map. 

6.  Fries,  Th.  M. — ^Besultatema  af  de  Svenska  expoditionema 
till  Spotsbergen.  af  —  e  ,  (Besolta  of  the  Swedish  Expedi- 
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Journal  fur  Omithologio,  1867,  pp.  207-211. 

98.  Sundi  vall,  0.  J. — Sjietsbergen.s  foghir  med  hufvudsakligt 
av.srende  pa  dem  som  blifvil  funna  uiuh  r  I*rof.  Nordt-nskiiild.s  resor 
dit  arm  1868  och  1872  73.  (The  Birds  of  Sjiitzbergen  with  S{)ecial 
reference  to  those  found  during  Prof.  Nordenskiuld 'a  journeys  thither 
in  tho  years  180.^  and  1872-3.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1874,  Ko.  3,  pp.  11-25. 

99.  ^Malmgren,  A.  J. — Om  Spetsbergens  fisk-fauna.  (On  the  Fish 

Fauna  of  Spitzbergen.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvors,  18Gi,  pp.  489-539. 

Transl.  Petermunn.,  Mittheil.,  Ei^anz.,  1865,  pp.  34-39. 

100.  Boheman,  C.  H. — Bidrag  till  kiinnedomen  om  Spetsbeigena 
insekt-fauna.  (Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Insect  f^nna 
of  Spitsbergen.) 
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Forhantll.  vid  de  Sktind.  Natiirfursk.  nioude  mote  i  Stoeklioliu, 
1803,  pp.  3irj. 

Trausl.  Petermauu,  Mittheil.,  liSGG,  pp.  is  1-183. 

101.  Boheman,  C.  H. — Sp^tsbergens  ina?kt-fAiiiia.  (The  Insect 
Fauna  of  Spit/bergen.) 

K.y^  Ofvera,  1865,  pp.  563-577. 

102.  Holmgren,  A.  E. — BIdrag  till  kinnedomen  om  Bceren 
Eilandfl  Snaekt-fanna.  (Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Insect  Fauna  of  Bear  Island.) 

K.y.A.  Handl,  Bd.  8  (1869),  No.  5,  pp.  56. 

1C>3.  Holingi-en,  A.  E. — InsrktT  fran  Xordgrdnland  sainlado  af 
Prof.  A.  E.  Nordeu.^kii>ld  .ir  1S70.  Gnmskade  ocli  l»»>skrifuji. 
(Inse  ts  from  North  ( {n't-nlund  collt-  tf-d  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Nordeu.-%kiold 
in  the  year  l?^?!).     Examined  and  desrr.bed.) 

K.V.A.  Of  vers,  1S7J,  No.  G,  pp.  l>7-lit:>. 

lot.  Thnrcll,  T.^  ( iiii  Aracljnid  r  fr.in  Spetsbergen  oi-l»  Becren- 
£ilaQd.    (On  Arachnitis  from  Sp't/.bergen  and  Bear  Iidand.) 
K.V.A.  Ufvers,  1871,  pp.  683-701. 

105.  Thorell,  T. — Om  nfigra  Aiacbnider  fr&n  Giiinland.  (On 
some  Amchnida  from  Grrenland.) 

K.VJL  Ofvers,  1872,  No.  2,  pp.  147  166. 

106.  Goos,  A. — f'rust^vcesi  docapoda  podophthalma  marina  Sueciai, 
intrrpositi8  specitbu.s  norvegicis  aliitique  vicinis,  enuuierat  A.  Goes. 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  18r).3,  pp.  161-180. 

107.  Goes,  A.— Cru.staceaamphipxla  mar'.s  Spetfibei^g^iamallu^tis, 
cnm  speciebus  all  is  aret  cis,  enumerat  A.  Goes. 

K,V.A.  Ofvers,  1865,  pp.  517-636. 

108.  Sars,  G.  0. — Cnmaceer  fra  de  store  Dybder  i  Nord'shavet, 
insamlede  ved  den  Svenske  Arktiske  Expeditioner  Aareno  1861  og 
1868.  (Cumareafrom  great  depths  in  the  North  Polar  Sea,  col- 
lected by  the  Swedish  Arctic  Expeditions  in  the  years  1861  and  1868.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1871,  pp.  797-802. 

109.  Lilljeborg,  W. — Do  under  8ven.ska  vetenskapliga  p\-pedi- 
tioncn  till  Spetsbergen  lf^72-1873  der.stiides  .Siindade  llafg- 
Entoinostrat  eer.  (The  Marino  Entomostra<  ea  collected  during  tl  o 
Swedi.sh  Scientitic  Expedition  to  Spitzbergen  in  1872-73.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvera.  1875,  No.  4. 
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110.  Lovcii,  S  Om  ^I()lhl^k:ilii■;tet  riliaiuui  Midd.  (On  tho 
Moliu^c  Tribe,  Piiidium  .Miild.) 

K.V.A.  Of  vers,  185«),  pp.  110-120. 

Turell,  O. — Bidrag  till  Sp^tsbeigens  mollusk-famia.  (Contribu- 
tions to  the  MoUtisc-Fanna  of  Sp{tKber<;en  )   See  No.  44. 

111.  M'«r(li,  O.  A.  L.  ( 'atalou'iH'  drs  moll«is'|m's  du  Spitzl>er^ 
lecu  illis  par  le  l>r.  11.  Ivroyer,  pt  udaut  le  voy:i;::jf  de  la  corvt  tte  J.a 
lieclit  rrli*  i  \\  juin  I  S.'Js.  (( 'mitains  matter  relating  to  the  moilui>C4i 
collected  by  the  Swi'di.sli  j'!.\|i('(l!tii)Ti  ) 

linixelles  Soo.  Malacol.  dc  13el^n(pie,  Aniialos  T.  4  (1809). 

112.  Lindabl,  J.  -Om  Pennatulid-slagtet  Umbellula,  Cuv.  (On 
the  Pennatulid  tribe,  Fnibellula,  t'liv.) 

K.V.A.  Hand.,  J3d.  13  (1874),  Ko.  3,  pp.  22,  3pL 

113.  Smith,  F.  A.— Kritisk  furteckning  ofver  Skandinavicns 
Hafs-Bryozoer  1-5.  (Critical  liiit  of  the  Marine  Brjozoa  of 
Scandinavia.) 

K.V.A.  dfvers,  1865,  pp.  116-142,  1  pi.;  1866,  pp.  395-533, 
11  pi.;  1867,  pp.  279-429,  5  pi.;  18G7,  appendix,  pp.  230,  5  pi. ; 
1871,  pp.  1115-1134  2  pi. 

111.  Sm  th,  F.  \.  -l5ryoz  );i  marina  in  re^iquibus  arcticis  et 
borcalibus  viventia  reccnsuit  F.  A.  S. 
K.V.A.  18(57,  pp.  H3-187. 

115.  Malmjrron,  A.   .T. — Nordiska   Uafs-Annulator.  (Marine 

Annuluta  of  tho  North.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  18G.5,  pp.  51  110,  181-1 'J2,         110,  20  pi. 

116.  Malmgieii,  A.  J.— Annuluta  polychseta  Spetsbei^iae,  Gron- 
landia>,  Islandiie  et  Scandinaviae  hactenus  cognitre. 

K.V  A.  Ofver.s,  1807,  pp.  127-235,  14  pi.  AXao  published  in 
Swedish  at  Helsingfors,  1867. 

117.  Theel,  H. — ^Borst-och  Stjernmaskar,  tagna  i  grannskapet 
af  80  degraden  under  Svenska  expeditionen  1872-73.  (Annelida 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  80**  N.L.,  during  the  Swedish 
expedition  in  1872-73.) 

-  118.  Ljungman,  A. — Ophiuroidea  viventia  hue  usque  cognita 
enumerat  A —  L — . 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1866,  pp.  303-336. 

ll'.».  Lov('n,  S. — Till  fr.ipm  om  Tsliafs  faunans  fordiia  ut.striick- 
ning  ufver  en  del  af  Norden  fa^t  laud.    (On  the  question  of  the 
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former  eztonaion  of  the  fauna  of  the  Polar  Sea  over  a  part  of  Uie 
mainland  of  the  North.) 
K.yjL  Ofvera,  pp.  463-468. 

120.  Lovdn  S. — Om  renal taten  af  de  af  den  Svenaka  Spetsbergs- 
ezpeditionen  1861  utf<»da  djupdraggningar.  (On  the  reenlts  of 
the  de.'p  dredgings  carxied  oat  by  the  Swedish  expedition  to  Spitz- 
beigen  in  1861.) 

Forh.  vid  de  Skand.  Natarf.  nionde  mote,  Stockholm,  1863, 
pp.  384-386. 

131.  Malmgren.  A.  J. — Om  fSrekomsten  af  ^JtU'Ii^  p&  etora 
hafsdjap.  {On.  the  oocorrence  of  animal  life  at  gieat  depths  in 
the  £ea.) 

Helsingfors,  FinskaYet.  Soc.  Ofvers,  12  (1 869-7 r>),  pp.  40-40. 

\'2'2.  C^)uenner.stctlt,  A. —  AiJtoi-kniii<;ar  om  djiiilit"\ ct  i  I>li:ii'\ot 
nicllun  8[ ftsber^'on  och  ( Jriinlaiul.  (Notes  on  animal  lifo  iu  the 
polar  Sen  betwi  en  Sj>itzl>er^'en  and  ( !rt  i  nland.) 

K.V.A.  llandl.,  lid.  (1807)  No.  3,       .     3  pi. 

123.  V.  Giles. — Om  Tiirdigrsuler,  An^niillula'  mm.   fr3n  8ids- 
berfTcn.    (On  Tardigrada,  Anguillula?,  A;c.  frum  tSpitzbergeu.) 
K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1802,  pp.  18. 

178.  Eiscn,  O. — On  the  Oligochotfc  collected  by  the  Swedish 
expeditions  to  the  Arctic  Begions,  under  the  diiection  of  Prof. 
A.  E.  Nordeni^kiold. 

K.V.A.  Handl.,  1877,  Bd.  15. 

179.  Eisen,  O. — BedogSrelee  fdr  Obligochster  samlade  under  de 
Svenka  expeditions  till  arktiska  trakter.   (See  No.  178.) 

K.y.A.  Ofvers,  1878,  No.  3. 

180.  Holmgren,  A.  E. — ^Novaja  Semljas  insekt  fauna. 
(In  preparation.) 

181.  Koch,  L. — Arachnider  frSn  Novaja  Semlja  och  Siberien. 
(Arachnida  from  Novaya  Zemlya  and  l^beria.) 

(In  preparation.) 

182.  Locho,  "V. — Ofversifit  i  fver  do  af  (^e  SvciL^-ka  vx\  ('dit  ionf  usa 
till  Novaja  Zemlja  och  Jeni.s.sej  1875  och  1870  in.>-umhi(h'  llaf.>«- 
Mollnsker.  (Eevicw  of  the  Marine  Mollu80a  collected  by  tl:o  SM  cdish 
expeditioD.s  to  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Yenistej  in  1875  and  l<>70.j 

K.V.A.  Handl.,  1877,  Ed.  10. 

183.  Lilljeborg,  W.— Synopsis  cnista(eonim  BUecicoiuiu  Oidiliis 
Dranchiopodorum  et  Subordiuis  Pbyllopodoruiu. 
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Nova  Acta  Reg.  Soc,  Sc.  Ups,  Sor.  III.  vol.  extra  ordinem 
editiim. 

Upsala,  1877,  pp.  20,  4tx>. 

184.  Muklin,  Fr.  W. — Diagnoser  iifver  n:\£,'ra  nya  siberiska 
insokt-aii/er.  (Descriptions  of  several  new  Siberian  species  of 
iji&ects.) 

186.  San^  O.  O. — Om  Omnaoeer  fra  de  store  Dybder  i  Nordis* 
liavetb    (On  Oumaoea  from  great  depths  in  the  North  Polar  Sea.) 
K.yjL  Handl.,  Bd.  II.,  No.  6,  pp.  12,  4  pi. 

186.  Bmitt,  F.  A.— Kecensio  systematica  animalium  Bryozoomm, 
qiue  in  itineribus  ad  insulas  Novaja  Semija  et  ad  ostium  fluminis 
Jenissej,  dnoe  Professore  A.  E.  Nordenskiuld,  invenerunt  Doctores 
A.  fltnxberg  et  H.  Th^el. 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1878,  No.  3. 

187.  Stuxber<T,  A.— Myriojiodoi-  t'l  Silurian  ocli  WaigaUscU  on 
samlade  under  Nordenskiuldska  »'X|H'(litioiieu,  1875. 

K.V.A.  Ofvern,  187r»,  Xo.  2,  pp.  11  .'V^,  2  pi. 

On  the  Myriopoda.  from  Siberia  and  Wai<,'ats(li  Island,  collected 
during  tlie  expedition  of  Prof.  Norden.^ki. >ld,  1S7.'). 

Ann.  and  Magazine  of  Natural  lliblory,  4th  series,  Vol.  17, 
pp.  306-318,  Loudon,  1876. 

188.  Stuxberg,  A.^ — Cmstaoea  malaco.strara  frau  Murmanskaoch 
Kaiiska  Hafven.    (Cmstaoea  malacostraca  from  the  Murman  and 

Kara  Seas.) 

K.V.A.  Handi.,  Appendix,  Bd.  5. 

189.  Stuzbeig,  A. — Echinodermer  frfln  Novaja  Semljas  haf 
samlade  under  Nordenskioldska  expedionema  1875  och  1876. 
(Echinodennata  from  the  s«a  of  Novaya  Zemlya  collected  during 
Fkof.  NordenskiSld's  expeditions  in  1875  and  1876.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1878,  No.  3. 

190.  Th^ely  Hj. — Etudes  sur  les  Gt  jihyrien;^  inerines  des  Mers 
de  la  Scandinavie,  du  Spitzberg  et  du  Gri  onland. 

K.V.A.  Bandl,  B^l.  3,  No.  6,  pp.  .30,  4  pi. 

Compare  Journal  de  Zoologie,  1875,  pp.  366-390,  475-488. 

191.  Tli'Vl.  Ilj.~  Na<;ra  bidni:.'  till  Xovaja  Semljas  fogel-fauna. 
(^'oine  conlnliution.s  to  tlie  Bird  Tauna  of  2^'ovaya  Zemlya.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  187«;,  No.      pp.  A'A 

JS'ote  bur  les  oiseaux  do  Ja  Nouvelle  Zeuible. 
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Ann.  Soi.  naturcllcs,  6mo  Sor.  (zoologie),  Tomo  IV.,  Art.  No.  6, 

pp.  1-7. 

VJ2.  Tlif'el,  Ilj. — Note  sur  I'Elpidia,  genre  nouvean  du  groupe 

des  Holothurios. 

K.V.A.  llanai.,  App.,  Bd.  4,  No.  4,  pp.  7. 

193.  Thiol,  Uj. — ^M^moire  sur  TElpidia,  noaTeau  genre  d'Holo- 

thuries. 

K.V.A.  Handl.,  Bd.  14,  No.  s. 
Stockholm,  1877.    pp.  dU,  5  pL,  4to. 

194.  Th('ei,  Hj. — ^Note  sur  qnelqnes  Holothiiries  des  Men  de  la 
HonTelle  Zemhle. 

Nova  Acta  Reg.  Sec.  Sc.  Ups.,  Ser.  [II.  Vol.  extra  ordinem 
editum. 

TJpsala^  1877,  pp.  18,  2  pi.,  4to. 

195.  Th^el,  Hj.— Lee  Annelides  Polych^tes  des  Mere  de  la 
Nonvelle  Zembla 

(In  jneparation.) 

196.  Tk^bom,  F. — Dngfjarilar  insamlade  af  Sveoflka  expedi- 
tionen  till  Jenissoj  1876.  (Dinmal  Lepidoptera  collected  by  the 
Swedish  Ezjpedition  to  the  Yenisnej  in  1876.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1876,  No.  6,  pp.  35-51. 

197.  Tullbt  rg,  T. — Colleiiiholu  l)oi  e:ilia.    Nordiska  CoUembola. 
K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1876,  No.  5,  pp.  23  47,  pi.  8  to  11. 

rj8.  We«tcrlund,  C.  A. — Sibiriens  Ijmd-  och  Sotvatten-Mol- 
lujsker.    (Tho  Land  and  Fiesh- water  MoUusca  of  Siberia.) 
K.V.A.  11  and!.,  IM.  14,  No.  12. 
Stockholm,  1877,  pp.  Ill,  1  pi.,  4to. 

BOTANT. 

124.  Mulni;;i*'»i,  A.  .T. — ()fv(  i.si<4t  af  S|  et.sbeigens  fnncrogaiu- 
floi*a.     (Review  of  the  Phaiieiogamous  Flora  of  Spitzbergen.) 
K.V.A.  Ofvers,  18fi2,  pp.  220-2f^8. 
Translated,  Petermann.  Mittheil.,  pp.  4  7-58. 

12.'i.  Anderson,  N.  .T.— Bidrag  till  den  nordiska  tloran.  1.  Ett 
hittil>  obe.skrifvet  gras  fr:in  Sj  et.>«bergen.  (( 'ontiibutions  to  the 
Flora  of  the  North.  1.  A  hitheito  uudcsciiLed  giasA  fiom  h'pitz- 
bergen.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  18GG,  pp.  121124,  1  pi. 
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126.  Fries,  Th.  M. — ^Tilliigg  till  SjKisbergens  faner^gftin-floFa. 
(Additions  to  the  Phanerogamous  Flora  of  Spitsbergen.) 

K.y,A.  Ofvers,  1869,  pp.  121-144,  1  pL 

127.  Fries,  Th.  M. — Om  Beexen-Islands  fanerogain-v^tat&oii. 
(On  the  Phanerogamous  Vegetation  of  Bear  IshuuL) 

E.Y.A.  1869,  ppw  145-156. 

128.  Fries,  Tli.  M. — Plantie  vascnilai-os  insularuin  Spetsbergen- 
sium  hactenus  lectai.  Plantif  va.sculures  in  insula  **  Beeren-Eilond  '* 
reperUe.    Upsaliee,  1871,  foL,  pp.  2. 

129.  Berggren,  S. — Bidrag  till  kiinnedom  om  fanerogmofloraa 
vid  Diskobugten  och  Auleitsivik-fjorden  p&  Qronhukds  vestkust. 
(Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  tln'  Plianerc^amous  Flora  at 
Disko  Bay  and  Auloitsivik  Fjord  on  the  West  Coast  of  Greenland.) 

K.yjL  Of  vers,  1871,  pp.  853-897. 

ISO.  Ejellman,  F.  K^NSgra  tillagg  till  kSnnedomen  om  Spete- 
beigens  Plants  vasoulaies.  (Some  oontribntiona  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Plante  yasculares  of  Spitsbergen.) 

K.Y.A.  Ofvers,  1874,  No.  3,  pp.  31-42. 

131.  Lindljerg,  S.  O. — Mossor  ur  1858  pS  Spetsbergcn  insamludo 
af  Professor  A.  £.  Nordenskiold.  (Mosses  collected  on  Spitzbergen 
in  1858,  by  Professor  A.  £.  Nordenskiold.) 

KV.A.  Ofvers,  1861,  pp.  189-190. 

132.  Lindbcig,  iS.  O. — Furteckning  r»f ver  mossor,  insaniJade  under 
de  Svenska  expeditionerna  till  Spetsbergen  1658  och  1861. 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1866,  pp.  .535-561. 

133.  Eerggren,  S. — Musci  et  Ilopaticaj  Spetsbeigenses. 
K.V.A.  HaudL,  Bd.  13  (1874),  No.  7. 

134.  Berggren,  S. — ^UnderaSkning  af  mossflofaa  vid  Diskobugten 
och  Auleitsivikf  jorden.    (Examination  of  the  Moea  Flora  at  Disko 

Bay  and  Auleitsivik  Fjord.) 

K.Y.A.  Handl.,  Bd.  13  (1874),  No.  8. 

135.  Agardh,  J.  O. — Om  Spetobeigens  alger.  (On  the  Alga?  of 
Spitsbergen.) 

Univ.  Progr.  Lund,  1862,  fol.,  pp.  4. 

1. ■><■).  Agardh,  .1.  G.  —  Bidmg  till  kannedornon  af  Spetsborgens 
alger,  jenite  Tilbigg.  (Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Algse 
of  Spitzbergen,  with  an  addition.) 
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K.Y.A.  Handl.,  Bd.  7  (1867-1868),  No.  S,  pp.  4'J,  3  pi. 

137.  (  levo,  P.  T. — ^DiutoDiacecr  fiviu  iS^ttibergen.  (Diatoms 

from  Spitzl)c'igeii.) 

K.V.A.  Of  vers,  18()7,  pp.  G6l-C,{][),  1  pi. 

13H.  Eerggreii,  B. — Alger  from  Groulaads  inl«.nHnfg,  (Algae  from 
the  Iiilnnd  Ico  of  Cireeuland.) 

K.V.A.  Ofvers,  1871,  pp.  293-296,  1  pL 

139.  Agardh,  J.  G.— Bidrag  till  kinnedomen  af  OriJnlands  La- 
minareer  och  Fucu  cer.    (ContributioQB  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

Lamin.iria  and  Fiu  ,u ca  of  Greenland.) 

K.V.A.  UandL,  Bd.  10  (1871),  No.  8,  pp.  31. 

140.  Nordstedt,  O. — DeamidiaoeiB  ez  insulis  Spetsbeigenslbtui  et 
Beeren  Eiland  in  ezpeditionibiis  1868  et  1870  eueoanis  coUeetm 

K.y.A.  Ofven,  1872,  No.  6,  pp.  23-24,  2  pi. 

141.  Lagerstedt,  N.  G.  W. — Sotvattens-diatomaoeer  fr&n  Speta- 
beigen  och  Beeren  EUand.  (Fireshwater  Diatoms  from  Spitsbergen 
and  Bear  Island.) 

K.V.A.  Handl.,  Bih.,  Bd.  1  (1878),  No.  14,  pp.  5l>,  2  pL 

•   142.  Clovo.  P.  T.— On  iJiatoma  from  tlie  Arctic  Sea. 
K.V.A.  HandL,  IJih.,  Bd.  1  (IST-V),  No.  13,  pp.  2.S  4  pi. 

143.  Kjellman,  F.  I\. — Cm  Sj  etsborgens  marina  klorofyllfcirando 
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Shaik  H.shin<;,  1:^2 

Siberia,  iU  fertility,  299 

SiUriakoff,  Herr  Alex.,  88,  39,  321, 

34r»,  3r.3.  3«?7 
Sibiriakoil '8  Island,  3i7 
Sidoroif,  UeiT  H,  840 
Sif,'illana,  136 
Silune,  94 
Sipnncnlua,  102 
Ski.i'tzi,  310 
SnitLTinlurg,  91 
Smitt,  F.  A.,  19,  131 
Snow  Hunting,  218 
iy'ojia,  130  ;  Hpriugs  a  kak,  151 
Soloriua,  95 
Sotnikoir,  304 
South  Capo,  lis,  119,  136 
Snii  li  (3at,  94,  149 
^'l  li  >  rophoron,  ^5 

.Spirifer,  46,  109 

Spit/beigen,  41;  land  north  63; 

change  uf  its  cliuiutc,  139 
Stalls  ton'land,  48 
Staphylinidu',  287 
Staratschin,  112,  137 
Stfllaria,  77,  98 
Stichaster,  33^) 

Stor  Fjord,  74,  84,  lOo,  108,  119 
Stuxl.er-,  Dr.,  37,  279,  321,  862 
Smiimer,  approach  of,  265 
Sutton,  Mr.  Graham  Manners.  118 
Svjatoi,  Ko^  369 

T. 

Tnii  KTCUEs,  872;  barter  with,  876  j 
*  dress  and  manners  of,  877,  885 
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Telliuo,  100 
Temple  Monnt,  111 

T.  nis,  9{.  114 

Theel,  Dr.  Hi.,  279,  285,  320,  337 
Thousand  Islandd,  the,  47,  118 

Tliunil)  Point,  128 

Tliynius,  293 

To'ncMia  bortalvt,  277 

Torell,  Otto,  40,  45,  47,  48,  49,  100 

Tn  ureuberg  Bay,  58,  60 

Tri^issie  strata,  110,  139 

T.  in'i'i  MuiriHrna,  65^  94 

'Iritoi  mm,  100 

Tryboiu,  F.,  320 

Twubra,  the^  294,  320 

ir. 

Umbei.mtla,  337 
I'nibilicaria,  58,  95 
Vria  grt/lle,  62,  68 
Usnoa,  77 
Viuimaa,  55 

V. 

Van  Kki  i.kn  Bay,  114 

Van  Mi'jen  Bay,  114 

Veyn,  the,  345;  (ro/.  n  in,  3S3  ;  re- 
It  ascil,  ;',S6  ;  paa««es  Ik'hriugs  iitraiti*, 
3>3  :  iirrires  at  Yokohama,  884 

Yon  Yhlen,  49,  97 

W. 

"Wachtmemtek,  OoiTST,  88 
WagstafT.-,  Dr.  AV.  W.,  113 
AVahleiiUrg  Bay,  68,  261,  262 
WaM.  n  Island,  74 
AViibru-^hnnt,  !\i  ;  liunting,  89 
"\V;iIti  r.  Thvin.  n\s  Strait,  120 
Wav^'itz  Islands,  84 
Whak-s  I5ay,  118 
"NVhalfs  H.'ail,  120 
Wliab-s  Toiut,  lis,  119,  m  . 
Wbite  lahin<l  visitt-d,  356 
Wliite  Mount,  122 
Wl.it.'  uliale,  87,  187 
Whurikt.i  i  ry,  289 
Whytui-. ,.  Mr.,  157,  879 
^Vi,;,'LriIls.  (  apt-iiin  Josepl^  889 
WijUe  liay,  93 

Wijkander,  Dr.,  3<;,  183,  186 
NViiaiidt-r,  Hj.,  vittts SpitsbugeD,  82 

Worm,  63 

Y. 

Yalmal,  283,  298 

Yeniseej,  the  87,  88;  reached  by  sea, 

285  ;  ascent  uf,   2SG ;    lli,-  lish  of, 
297,  312;  a  steamer  oo,  301;  coal 
(teams  near,  802 
Ymcr,  the,  820 
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Albemarle.— FIFTY  years  of  my  life.  By  Georgk 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  With  Steel  Portrait  of  the  first  Earl 
of.  Albemarle,  engraved  by  Jekns.  Third  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    71.  mL 

"  TTie  book  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  ifs  chuis.  .  ,  ,  TTiese  remX' 
niscemcs  have  the  charm  and  flavour  of  personal  exptnemet  and  they 
bring  tu  itUo  dinetcotitaetwiik  tkeftnoms  t/Uydesenbe/* — Edinburgh 

Review. 

Anderson. — MANDALAY  to  MOMTEN'  a  X.irrative  of  the 
Two  Expeditions  to  Western  China,  of  1868  and  187^,  under 
Colonel  jS.  B.  SUden  and  Colonel  Horaee  Browne.  By  Dr. 
Andfrson,  F.  R.S.E.,  Mi-flical  and  Scientific  Officer  to  the  Ex* 
pedilions.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  21/. 
**A  kambtme,  wdl'ihmd,  tidtrtattUmgt  mini  inslrueiive  voli$tme.** — 

A.CADEMY. 

**A  fleasaiUt  tueful,  car^ully-written^  and  important  VHfrk.**— 
ATHXHiBUM. 

Appleton.— worits  hf  T.  O.  AmsToH 
A  NILE  JOURNAL^  Blostnted      Euoenb  Bbnsoh.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

SYRIAN  SUNSHINE.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Arnold. — ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.   By  Matthew  Arnold. 
New  Edition,  Revised  «nd  Enluged.   Crown  two,  9r. 

Atkinson  an  ART  TOUR  TO  NORTHERN  CAPITALS 

OF  EUROPE,  including  Descriptiont  ol  the  Towns,  the  Museums, 
and  other  Azt  TrauoKS  of  Copenhagen.  CluisUania,  Stockholm. 
5,000.8.79.  A 
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Abo,  Tlelmngfors,  Wiborg,  SL  Tetcrsburg,  MoMOW,  and  Kie£ 
By  J.  Beavington  Atkinson.    8vo.  xzs. 

*'  Allhouqh  the  main  purtoseof  the  book  is  strictly  kept  in  view,  and  we 
nei'tr  Jorgd  for  long  that  -Me  are  travelling  with  a  stuJent  and  connoisseur, 
Mr,  At&mon  gives  variety  to  his  narrative  fygitmpsa  of  scenery  and 
brief  allusions  to  history  and  manners  which  are  afways  wdcome  when 
they  occur,  and  are  nri'er  7wrdy  or  overdone.  IVc  h:n  (  ^ddom  me!  with 
a  book  in  which  what  is  principal  and  what  is  accessory  have  been  kept  in 
better  proportion  to  each  0i!ll«r.— SATURDAY  Rbvibw. 

Bailey.  —THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  ENGLISH  CROWN. 
A  Uistorical  SkeCeli.  B7  A.  Bailit,  M.A.,  Bumter«Mji«r. 
Crown  8vo.  7^ .  6i/. 

Baker  (Sir  Samuel  W.)— Works  by  Sir  Saiivbl  Baxxk^ 

Pacha,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  :— 

ISMAILIA:  A  Narrative  of  the  Expp<lition  to  Central  Africa  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive 
of  Egypt.  With  Portraits,  Map,  and  fifty  full-page  Illustrations 
by  ZwFCKER  and  Durand.  Nevr  sod  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
New  Preface.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

V  ^         wbT/  be  readvnth  very  great  interest.**— TlUKS,  *•  fVelt 

Wriltm  and  fuH  of  remarhahh  advt'nJures.'* — PaI.L  MaLL  GAZETTE. 

Adds  another  thrillini  chapter  to  the  history  of  African  adventure,"— 
Daily  News.  ** Reads  more  Uke  a  romance. . . .  incomparaUy  mone 
mitrtaimng  than  books 0/ African  travel  usually  ar^."— Morning  Post. 

,  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA  Great  Basin  of  the  Nile,  and  Explora- 
tion of  the  Nile  Sources.  Fifth  Edition.  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
Crown  8to»  6f. 

"  Charmini^ly  written;'^  says  the  SPECTATOR,     full,  as  might  be 
expected^  of  inci*lettt,  and  free  from  that  wearisome  reiteration  of  useUss 
fitett  vdUeh  is  tk*  drmAaek  i»  almost  etU  books  of  Africsm  irmeU** 

THE  NILE  TRIBUTARIES  OP  ABYSSINIA,  and  the  Sword 

Ihinters  of  the  Ilamran  Arabs.    With  Maps  Slid  Ilhwtl»tiOM> 

Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
7>4^  Times  says :  *'It  adds  much  to  our  information  respecting  Egyptian 
Abyssinia  and  the  dijerent  races  that  spread  over  it.  It  contains,  more- 
oner,  some  notable  instances  of  English  daring  and  enterprising  skill ; 
it  abounds  in  animated  tales  of  exploits  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British 
sportsman  ;  and  it  ivi/l  attract  even  the  least  studioott  foader,  tts  the  authoit 
tells  a  story  well,  and  can  deteribe  nature  with  nsteommom power." 

Bancroft  — THE  history  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMEiaCA,  FROM  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  CON- 
TINENT.  By  GaoRGB  Bancroft.  New  and  thoroughly  Re- 
vised  Edition.   Six  Vols.   Crown  8to.  54*. 
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Barker  (Lady).— Works  by  Lady  Barker 

A  YEAR'S  HOUSEKKKPI.NG  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  With 
Illustrations.    New  and  Cheaper  Editkm.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

**  iVe  have  to  thank  Lady  Barker  for  a  very  amusing  kook,  over  which 
we  have  spent  many  a  dMghtful  hour,  and  of  '^hu  h  we  -.vill  not  take 
Uax/t  without  alluding  to  the  m^ably  droll  illustrations  7i>kUh  ad  I  so  very 

Post, 

BcCSly.— STORIES  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  B/ 
Mm  Bbksly.   Extia  fieapu  Sto.   ax.  6^. 
' '  A  little  book  for  wkkk  toery  tmttioaUi  and  imteOigeMt  motJur  wiU  U 

grateful  //r."— EXAMINER. 

Bismarck_IN  THE  FRANCO-GERMAN  WAR.  AnAuthoriied 
Thmslmtion  from  tlie  Gemiaii  of  Dr.  MORITZ  BusCR.   Two  Vols. 
Crown  8vo.  i8j, 
Tht  Times  says  ;— "  The publieation  of  Bismarck's  ^ter  dinner  talk, 
t^Utiker  eSserett  or  mt,       be  of  priceless  nographicai  varne,  and  Et^tsk- 
men,  at  least,  will  not  he  disposed  to  quarrel  ivith  Dr.  Bu^ch  fi^r  j^rz  inga 
picture  as  true  to  life  as  Boswell 's  *  Johnson '  of  the  foremost  pracdeal 
getihutkat  Germany  has produeti since  Predirii%  tks  Great.** 

Blackborne.— BIOGRAPHY  OF  the  right  HON. 

FRANCIS  BLACKBURNE,  Late  Lord  Chnncellor  of  Ireland. 
Chiefly  in  connexioa  with  hi«  Public  and  Political  Career.  B/  his 
Son,  Edward  Blacxiuuvb»  Q.C.  With  Portnit  Engraved  bjr 

JeENS.     8vO.  I2J. 

Blanford  (W.   T.)— GEOLOGY   AND    ZOOLOGY  OF 

ABYSSINIA.    By  W.  T.  Blanford.    8vo.  21/. 

Bronte.— CHARLOTTE  BRONTE.  A  Monograph.  By  T. 
Wemvss  Reid.  With  Illttstnitions.  Third  Edition.  CrawB 
8vo.  6x. 

Mr.  Reid's  littU  volume,  which  is  iased  largdy  on  ieUers,  hitherto 
unpniNshed,  from  CkmrkUt  Brontt  to  her  sehool-felkw  and  Uft-hng 

frtrnd,  Miss  Ellen  Hms^,  is  meant  to  ie  a  com/an  ion,  and  not  a  rival, 
to  Mrs.  GaskelPs  well-known  "Life.**  To  speak  of  the  advantage  ef 
making  biography  atUobiographical  by  thtUiend  use  of  ccrresfondente  has 
she  was  by  nature  {as  Mr.  Reid  puts  it)  **a  haf>py  and  /it  spirited  girl, 
and  thai  even  to  the  very  last  she'kad  the  faculty  of  overcoming  her 
sorroms  by  meant  eftkat  sUadfoH  eourase  takieh  was  her  most  precious 
t>ossession,  and  to  which  she  was  indebted  for  her  surcessive  vietorioi  OWr 
trials  and  disappointments  of  no  ordinary  character." 

The  book  is  iUnstnUed  by  a  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Brontf,  several 
ViriL's  of  Ha-vorth  and  its  neii^libourhood,  and  a  Joedmile  of  one  ^  tMo 
most  characteristic  of  Charlotte's  letters. 
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Brooke.— THE  RAJA  OF  SARAWAK:  an  Account  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  K.C.R.»  LL.D.  Given  chiefly  through  LetteiB 
or  Journals.         GERTRirnE  L.  JACOB.     With  Portrait  and 

Maps.    Two  Vols.    Svo.  25/. 

"  Thty  who  rmd  Miss  Jaeotfs  book— and  oB  shmdd  rtad  it:  aU  wkm 

are  unJcr  thr-  Jr'ii-ion  that  in  our  tint<'  there  is  no  scope  for  heroism,  an-i 
no  place  /or  romantic  adv€ntMrt,  ond  no  piace  /or  enUrpriu  and  ambition 
—vriU  see  how  ineident  is  erowded  upon  incident^  and  strui^i;U  upon 
itru^'e,  till  in  the  vay  abumiance  of  viateri.ih  (hat  come  to  her  hanJ 
ike  auLhorcss  can  scarcdy  stop  to  ^ive  suffident  dittmctness  to  ker 
wonderful  t«irrttr»c,**— Academy. 

Brooke.— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  IRISH  CHURCH. 
Bjr  Richard  S.  B&ookb,  D.D.,  kte  Rector  of  Wyton,  Hants. 
Crown  8va  4r.  (td. 

Bryce. — Works  by  Jambs  Bkyci»  D.CL.,  R^us  Vntwmn  of 

Civil  Law,  Oxford  : — 

THE  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE.     Sixth  EdiUon,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.   Crown  Sva   71.  6d, 

"It  exactly  supplies  a  want:  it  affords  a  ley  to  much  -chick  men 
read  of  in  their  books  as  uolated  /acts,  but  0/  whtck  tkey  kavt  hitkerto 
had  no  ^netted  exposUion  set  before  lAm."— SatoRDAT  Rbvibw. 

TRANSCAUCASIA  AND  ARARAT:  being  Notes  of  a  VacaUon 
Tour  in  the  Autumn  of  1876.    With  an  Ulustration  and  Miq», 

Tlnril  EtUiion.    Crown  Svo.  9^. 

**Mr.  Bryce  has  wri^eu  a  Hvefy  emd  at  the  same  time  an  htstmeUve 
description  of  the  tour  he  made  last  year  in  and  ahout  the  Caucasus.  IVhem 
wdl-informed  a  jurist  travels  into  regions  seldom  visited,  and  even 
walks  up  a  momn/atn  so  rarefy  scaled  as  Ararat^  he  it  fustifiedin  think' 

in,;  that  the  impressions  he  /•nrij^s  h,  ■  are  ti  orthyof  heini^  communicated 
to  the  world  at  large,  especially  wheti  a  terrible  war  is  casting  a  lurid  giow 
ever  the countria  he kas  iatefy  survtytd"~-ATHVtJEVM. 

Burgoyne.  —  political  and  military  episodes 

UURLVG  THE  ITKST  HALF  OF  THE  REIGN  OF 
Gi:Ok(;K  III.  Derived  from  the  Life  and  Correspondence  o€ 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Burgoyne,  Lieut. -General  in  his  Majes^'s 
Army,  and  M.P.  for  Preston.  By  E.  B.  OB  FONBLANQUB.  Witb 
Portrait,  Ueliotype  Plate,  and  Mapi.   8vo.  l6r. 

Burke.— EDMUND   burke,  a  Historical  Stody.      Bf  JOHM 
MORLEV,  B.  A.,  Oxon.    Crown  Svo.    7/.  6d. 

**  The  style  ts  terse  and  inctjive,  and  brilliant  with   epigram  and 
foint.    Its  sustaiiud  po7i>er  of  retuonin.;,  its  'wide  rtucep  of  d^trvation 
and  refltetion,  its  delated  ethical  and  social  tone.  Stamp  it  at  m  work  «/* 
ki4ih  excdletue,"~-S\TVtiDAY  Review. 
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Burrows  worthies  of  all  souls  :  Four  Centvriet  of 

English  History.     Illustrated  from  the  College  Archives. 
Montagu  Bujuiows,  Chichele  Professor  of  Muvlcru  History  at 
Oxfocd,  FcUow  of  All  Souls.   8vo.  14;. 
**A  mastamiuii^  at  wtU  «u  a  wiott  imi^rmctw*  iaaJk, — Guardiak. 

CampbelL — ^log-letters  from  the  ••challenger." 

By  Lord  George  Campbell.  With  Map.  Fifth  and  cheaper 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  ftr. 

"  /4  ddightftU  bookf  wkkk  we  Aeartify  eemmmdit  UugemaxU  ttader^ 

—Saturday  Review. 

*'  We  do  not  hisUafe  to  say  that  anything  so  Jvesh,  SO  picturtsqut^  SO 
gtnerally  delightful,  as  ihtse  hg-Utters  has  mt  a/fmrtd  among  iioks  of 
travel  for  a  long  titne.^ — EXAMINER. 

**  A  more  livelv  and  amusing  recin-d  of  trond  W  have  not  had  tht 
frrhme  to  rmd  ^  some  time.  7he  wkoU  Mk  ig  porvadid  fy  m  sfirii  of 
•mmation,  aM<//i»/i. S  rANOABDw 

Campbell. — my  circular  notes  :  Extracts  from  journals ; 
Letters  sent  Home  ;  Geological  and  other  Notes  written  while 
Travelling  Westwards  round  the  World,  from  July  6th,  1874,  to 
July  6th,  1875.    By  J.  F.  Campbkli^  Author  of  *'Fiioit  and 
Eire."    Cheaper  1>  vie.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
•*  We  have  read  numbers  of  books  of  h  ard,  but  ive  can  call  to  mind 
few  that  have  given  us  more  genuine  pleasure  than  this.    A  more  agree- 
able style  of  narrative  than  his  it  is  hardly  possible  to  eoneerve.     We  seem 
to  be  eucom/anying  him  in  his  trip  round  the  worlds  so  life-like  is  Ait 
deieri^iom  of  tk*  couHtria  M*  visited.**— iJiXnk  AXiD  Watbr. 

Campbell.— TURKS  and  GREEKS.  Notes  of  a  recent  Ex- 
cursion. By  the  lion.  DuDLKY  CAMPBELL,  MJl.  With  Colovrcd 
Map.   Crown  Svo.  6d, 

CarStareS. — WILLIAM  CARSTARES:  a  character  and  Career 
of  the  Kevolutionarv  Epoch  (1649—1715).  By  Robert  Storv, 
Mfaiister  of  Rosneath.  8va  I3A 

Chatterton  :  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  STUDY.  By  Daniel 
Wilson,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  English  LUeratUxe  la 
University  CoUege^'Toronto.   Crown  8vo.    6s.  Cd. 

Chatterton  :  a  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR  1770.  By  Professor 
Massun,  LL.D.    Crown  Sva  Ss. 

Clark.— MEMORIALS  FROM  JOURNALS  AND  LETTERS 
OF  SAMUEL  CLARK,  M.A..  formerly  i^rincipal  of  the 
Nalk>nal  bociety's  Iraming  College.  Battenea.  Edited  wuh 
Introduction  by  lb  Win.   With  Portrait.   Crown  8vo.  7**61. 
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Combe.— TIIK  LTFK  of  GEORGE'COMBE,  Author  of  "The 
Constitution  of  Man."  By  CHARLES  GiBBON.  With  Three 
Portraiti  engraved  by  JsBNS.    Two  Vols.   8m  jar. 

" graf>hi:  attd  interesting  acccnmt  of  the  long mud Utd^nSgaHt 

labonrs  of  a  rev  remarkable  man." — Scotsman. 

Cooper.— ATHENiB  CANTA6RIG1£NS£S.  By  Charles 
HiNBT  CoopsB,  F.S.A.,  «ad  Twrnnum  Goovsr,  F.S.A. 
VoL  L  Sto.,  1500-85,  l8r. ;  Vol.  SL,  1586— 1609^  i8r. 

Corrcggio.— ANTONIO  ALLEGRI  DA  CORREGGIO.  From 
the  Gennan  of  Dr.  Julius  Mkyfr,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gallery, 
Berlin.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mrs.  Hkaton.  Con- 
taining Twenty  Woodbury-type  lUnstntioai.   Rogr«l  Snu  Clotli 

elegant.    31J.  (>J. 

Cox  (G.  V.)— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD.  By  G. 
V.  Cox,  M.A.,  New  College,  late  Esquire  Bedel  and  Coroner 
fotheUniTenityofOEfoid.  CAw/cr  JSwKmv.  CrowD8vQb  6r. 

Cunynghame  (Sir  A.  T.)— -my  command  in  south 

AFRICA,  1S74 — 78.  Comprising  Experiences  of  Travel  in  the 
Colonies  of  South  Africa  and  the  Independent  States.  By  Sir 
Arthur  Thurlow  Cunynghame,  G.CB.,  then  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Commander  of  the  Focces  in  South  Afriea.  Thiid 
Edition.  8vo.  \2s.  6d, 
The  Times  says  : — *•//  is  a  volume  of  great  interest,  ....  full  of 
incidents  •vhiL  k  vix  iJ'y  iHuslrale  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  and  the 

eharacler  and  habits  of  the  natives  It  contains  valuable  iilus' 

imtims  of  Cape  warfare,  and  at  Ae  pmaU  wumaU  it  cat$nat  JaU  t» 
command  wide-spread  attentim,*' 

"Daily  News."— the  DAILY  NEWS'  CORRESPOND- 
£NCE  of  the  War  between  Germany  and  France,  1870— I.  Edited 
irith  Notes  end  Comments.    New  Edition.    Complete  in  Om 

Volume.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    Crown  8va  dr. 

THE  DAILY  NEWS'  CORRESPONDENCE  of  the  War  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  to  the  fall  of  Kars.  Including  the  letters  ot 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  Mr.  J.  E.  McGahan,  and  other  Special 
Correspondents  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Second  Editioiii  enkqed. 
Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  KARS  TO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 
PEACE.   Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8fa  6r. 

Davidson.— THE  like  op  a  SCOTTISH  PROBATIONER  ; 

being  a  Memoir  of  Thomas  Davidson,  with  his  Poems  and 
Letters.  By  James  Brown,  Minister  of  St.  James's  Street 
Church,  Paisley.  Second  Editioi^  leviaed  and  cnlaiged,  with 
Portrait.   Crown  8to.   74;  bd. 
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Dcas.— THE  RIVER  CLYDE,  An  Historical  Description  of  the 
Rise  and  Pw^rew  of  tlie  Harboiir  of  Glasgow,  and  cl  the  Im- 
provement of  the  River  from  Glasgow  tO  Fx>lt  Glasgow.    By  J. 

Dkas,  M.  Inst.  C.E.    8vo.    \os.  6J. 

Denison.— A  HISTORY  OF  CAVALRY  FROM  THE  EAR- 
LIEST TIMES.  With  Lessons  for  the  Future.  By  Lieut. -Col. 
GbORGE  Demson,  Commanding  the  Govcinor-Gcncral's  Body 
Guard,  Canada,  Author  of  "  Modem  Cavalry."  With  Maps  and 
Plans.    8vo.  iSr. 

Dilke. — GREATER  BRITAIN.  A  Record  of  Travel  in  English- 
■pcaking  Countries  during  1866-7.  (America,  Australia,  India.) 
By  Sir  Charles  Wsmtwosth  Dujci,  M.P.  Sixth  Editkm. 
Crown  8vo.  di. 

**MaHy  of  tkt  subjects  discussed  in  tkm pttgat**  Mn  tkt  DAILY  NlWS. 

**  art  of  the  widest  inter est^  and  such  as  no  man  who  csres  for  the  futmti 
of  his  race  and  of  the  world  can  afford  to  treat  with  indifference." 

Doyle.— HISTORY  of  America.  By  j.  a.  Doylk.  With 

Maps.    i8mo.    4/.  6d. 

"  Afr.  Am  .'V'?  style  is  clear  and  simple,  his  fads  are  accurately  staled, 
and  hu  600^  is  meritoriously  free  from  prejudice  on  questions  where 

Dnimmond  of  Hawthornden  :  the  STORY  OP  HIS 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS.  By  Profkssor  MassoN.  With  Por- 
trait and  \'ignetle  engraved  by  C.  U.  J  lens.  Crown  8vo.  loj.  6d. 

Duff. — Works  by  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  M.P.,  late  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India:— 
NOTES  OF  AN  INDIAN  JOURNEY.  W^ith  Map.  8vo.  lox.  6/. 
**  TJUu  notes  are  full  of  pleasant  nmarki  and  iUustrationt,  bornmed 

iMm"— Satubday  Rkvibw. 
MISCELLANIES  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY.  8vo.  ior.6tf. 

EadiC— LIFE  OF  lOHN  EADIE,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  JAMIS 
Brown,  D.D.,  Author  ot  "  The  Life  of  a  ScottUh  Probationer.** 
With  Portrait.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    yj.  (id, 
**  Am  ably  written  and  characUristic  Ho^afhy." — ^TuiSS. 

Elliott.— LIFE  OF  HENRY  VENN  ELLIOTT,  of  Brighton. 
ByJosiAH  Batbuan,  M.A.  With  Portrait,  engraved  by  JBBNS* 
Extra  fcap.  8vo^  Third  and  Cheaiper  Edition.  6/. 

Elze.— ESSAYS  ON  SHAKESPEARE.    By  Dr.  Karl  Ei-7.k. 

Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction  by  L.  Doha  Schmm/-. 

8vo.    12*.  ^  ,, 

"  A  more  desiraiUtoniHkaitm  if  (fUkism  Ass  net  ncaUtybtm  made, 
— Athknaum. 
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English  Men  of  Letters.    Edited  by  John  Mhri  fy.  a 

Scries  of  Sliort  Books  to  tell  people  what  bi  best  worth  knowing 
as  to  the  Life,  Character,  and  Works  of  some  of  the  great 
En>ili>h  Writers.    In  crown  8vo.    Price  zs.  fuL  each* 

I.  DR.  JOHNSON.   By  Lksli£  Stkpukn. 

*'  The  new  series  opens  m.41  wUh  Mr,  Ltdie  Stephetfs  sketch  of  Dr, 
yohnsoH.  l!  i  jnLl  luii  iHy  have  been  domt  btUer  ;  and  it  -will  convey  to 
the  readers  /or  wham  tt  u  tnumud  a  juster  estimate  of  Johnson  than 
other  of  At  im  estays  of  Lord  Mueamte^  "—PALL  MalL  Gazittb. 

IL  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 
•*  The  tone  of  the  volume  is  excellent  thtcughout." — Athen^UM. 
'*  IVe  could  not  ivish  for  a  more  sug^esUve  introduction  to  iicott  and 
kit  poems  emd  iMw/i.**— Examiner. 

IIL  GIBBON.    By  J.  C.  MoRisoN. 

**As  a  clear f  thoughtful,  and  attractive  record  of  the  life  and  works  of 
the  greatest  among  the  vm^s  historimu,  it  denrvet  the  highat  pnuse,**— 
Examiner. 

IV.  SHELLEY.    By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

*'  The  lovers  of  this  gnat  pott  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at 
their  command  so  fresh,  cleat ,  and  tnidltgent  a  t^reient$netU  of  the  m^jtctf 
written  by  a  man  of  adiquate  and  u-iJe  culturtm  —ATUMtUtttM, 

V.  HUME.    By  Professor  Huxley. 

*'  ft  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  one  now  Bving  emttd  Attve  expounded 

Hume  xcitk  more  sympathy  or  with  equal  pers/>ieuityJ*—ATJi!LWMVH, 

VI.  GOLDSMITH.    By  William  Black. 

*'  Mr,  Black  brings  a  fine  sympathy  emd  taste  to  bear  in  his  criticism 
of  Goldsmith's  mitis^s  as  mil  as  imhissietch  of  theiiKidemlsof  his  Ufe*** 

Athen.klm. 

VH.  DEFOE.    Ry  W.  MlNTO. 

*'  Mr.  A/into  s  book  is  eoreful  and  accurate  in  aU  that  is  stated,  and 
faithful  in  all  that  it  st^ggests.  It  will  repay  reading  more  l^mi  muef* 

-AIHEN.EUM. 

VIII.  BURNS.   By  Prindpal  Shairp,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 

impossible  to  desire  feurer  criticism  than  Prin  ipal  Shairp*s 
tn  Bnms*s  poetry  None  of  the  series  heu  given  a  truer  estimate 

eithtr  of  character  or  of  genius  llum  this  little  I'duvte  aiui  ./.  / 

who  read  it  ■will  be  thoroughly  grateful  to  the  author  for  this  monument 
to  the  genius  of  Gotland's  gnatest  /e;^.**— Spbctatur. 

IX.  SPENSER.  BylheVery  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

"  Dr.  Church  is  master  ^  his  suhjeet,  and  writes  always  with  geod 
taste.  "—Academy. 

X.  THACKERAY.   By  Anthony  Trollops. 

''Mr.  Trollop^  ^  /y  ,x.c!lent!y  adapted  ta  fufU  the  purpose  of 

the  series  in  which  it  appears.  '  —ATHKSJRVit, 


Digitiz 
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English  Men  of  Letters. — (oniintuJ, 
BURKE.   By  Johk  Morley.  ) , ,  . 

MILTON.   By  Mark  Patt.son.  ^iNtarljf  nadj^. 

Othrrs  iti  f'rf^ttration. 

Eton  College,  History  of.  Uy  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lvte, 
M.A.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Professor  Delamotti, 
Coloured  Plates,  and  a  Steel  Purtrait  of  tlie  Pounder,  engraved 
by  C.  H.  Jeens.  New  and  clieapcr  Usue,  wilh  Corrections. 
Medium  8vo,  Cloth  elegant.  2\s. 
"  hitherto  no  account  of  the  Collei^e,  tvith  all  its  associations,  has 

apptared  wkith  can  comfKire  etiker  in  comfleteiuss  or  tn  interest  with 

tAis.  .  ,  .  It  is  indeed  a  book  wtrtky  «^  Mr  mncimt  rttmm  9/  Khig 

Hmr/s  Coll€gtr—X)K\\.\  Nkws. 

"  We  are  at  length  presented  with  a  work  on  England's  jsreaiest  public 

school,  woHhy  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  .  .  .  A  rtalfy  vtUuotitOMd 

amtkmtk  hittonr  of  Eton  C«^/."— Gua&oian. 

European    HistOiy,  Narrated    in    a  Series    of  Hisloricid 

Selections  from  the  best  Authorities.    Edited  and  arr:inped  by 
E,  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.    First  Series,  crown  8vo.  dr.  ; 
Second  Series,  1088- 1228,  crown  8vo.  6r.    Third  Edition. 
"  We  knffiv  of  scarcely  anything,'*  says  thf  T.  tardian,  of  this  volume, 
*'whuA  is  so  liMdy  to  raut  to  a  higher  icvti  tJte  tu/erage  standard  oj 

Faraday — MICHAEL  FARADAY.  By  J.  H.  Gladstomb, 

Ph.D.,  F.R.S.    Second  Edition,  wilh  Portrait  engraved  by  JUMS 
from  a  photograph  by  J.  Watkins.   Crown  Svo.  41.  6dl 
PORTRAIT.    Artist's  PWot 

Forbes.— LIFE   AND    LETTERS    OF   JAMES  DAVID 
FORBES,  F.R.S.,  late  Principal  of  the  United  College  in  tin 

University  of  St.  An(lrc\ss.  By  J.  C.  Shaikt,  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  United  College  in  the  University  of  Sl  Andrews;  P.  G. 
TArr,  M. A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phuosophy  in  the  Uaivmltr 

of  Edinburjjh  ;  and  A.  ADAMS-Rf.ILLY,  F.R.G.S.  8vO,  WiUB 
Portraits,  Map,  and  Illustrations,  lbs. 

Freeman. — Works  by  Edward  a.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,LL.D. 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.    Third  Edition.    8vo.     icxf.  6«/. 

COWTIHTS /.  *'  The  Mythical  and  Jioniantic  Elements  in  Early 
Eni^lish  History:'  If.  ''The  ConHnuity  of  English  History;"  IJI. 
**The  RekUions  between  the  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  Il\ 
**Si.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  and  his  Biographers ;"  V.  **  The  Rei^n  oJ 
Rdivard  the  Third:"  VI.  "  The  Holy  Roman  Empire;'*  VIL**Tke 
franks  and  the  Gauls;"  VIII.  ''The  Early  Sieges  of  Paris;'*  IX, 
**FMcnck  the  lirst,  King  of  Italy;"  X.  "The  Emperor  Fredcruk  th* 
Stcomd:"  XL  *'Charits  the  Bold i*'  XIL  ** HresidetUiai  Government, 
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Freeman — continued. 

A  SECOND  SERIES  OF  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  8vo. 
lOx.  dd. 

Tlu  principal  Essays  are: — **AmdeiU  Greece  and  Medieval  Itaiy:** 
**Afr.  C/adstan/s  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Ages:**  **  The  Historians 
of  Athens:^'  **  TAe  Athenian  Deniaeracy **  Alexander  the  Great:"* 
^'Greece  duriiig tke Macedonian  Period.-'*  "Mommsen's  HisUnyof  Rame^* 
"Lncisss  ComeHsts  Smiia  :**  "  Tie  Flavian  Quart.'* 

HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.   Thiid  Scries.  [In  the  press, 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.— Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institatioii. 

'       To  which  is  added  the  "  Unity  <^  Histoffy,**  tiie  Rede  Lectiii«  at 

Cambridge,  1872.    Svo.  I4.f. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  SARACENS. 
Six  Lectures.  Third  Edition,  with  New  PiefiKe.   Ciown  Svo. 

3^-  6d. 

HISTORICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  SKETCHES: 
chiefly  Italian.  With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo. 
los.  bd, 

"  Afr.  Frrevum  may  here  be  snid  lo  ^^'t  us  a  series  of  *  notes  on  the 
spot'  in  illustration  oj  the  tnttmate  relations  of  iJistory  and  Archiieclure^ 
amd  this  is  done  in  so  masterly  a  manner — t hero  is  to  mmk  frt^ktmSt  so 
muel:  kni'7i  !edt:;e  so  admirab'v  con, it-used,  that  ue  are  almost  ternpted  to 
say  that  we  prefer  these  sketches  to  his  more  elaborate  studies." — NuNCON- 
rORMUT. 

HISTORY  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT,  from  the  Foun- 
dation  of  the  Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United 
States.  VoL  L  General  Introductioii.  History  of  the  Greek 
Federaliona.   8va  21s, 

OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Wtth  Phe  Cohmrei  Mafs.  Fourth 

Edition.    Extra  fcap,  8vo.,  half-bound.  6j. 
"  The  book  indeed  is  fuU  of  instruction  and  interest  to  ststdents  oj  ail 
atid  kt  mutt  ie  a  weB-infinmod  man  indeed  wko  will  not  ris* 
from  its  perusal  inth  clearer  and  more  aeiurafe  ideas  of  a  toO  MmsA 
neglected  portion  of  English  history." — Sl  i  c  l  AloR. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  WELLS, 
as  illastrating  the  History  of  the  Cathedral  Chaidws  of  the  Old 
Foundation.    Cro\vn  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

The  history  assumes  m  Air.  Freeman's  hands  a  signifcance^  and^  toe 
may  add,  a  practical  value  as  suggestive  0/  what  a  cathedral  ot^kt  to  bo, 

which  make  it  well  worthy  of  mention." — SPECTATOR. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION 
FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES.  Crown  Svo.  ^s.  Third 
Edition,  revised. 
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Freeman— MMiAiMA/. 

GENERAL  SKETCH  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Being 
VoL  L  of  a  ilislohcal  Course  for  Schools  edited  by  £.  A. 
FKUMAir.  New  Edition,  enlarged  with  Maps,  Chnmolo^csl 
Table,  Index,  &c.    l8mo.    3/.  (>d. 

**  It  mffpUa  Uu  great  want  pf  agMd  JoumdoHon  for  JUsiorumi  teaek' 
htg»    The  ukmi  it  oh  extmnU  me,  wd 

tM^Ud  im  a  way  thai  promises  muck  fit  ikg  wAmMCT  tkot  Oft  JUt 

to  <l//flir.'*— I'.DUCATIONAL  TiMES. 

THi:  OTTOMAN  POWER  IN  EUROPE  :  its  Nature,  its  Growth, 
and  iu  Decline.    With  Three  Coloured  Maps.    Crowu  bvo.   Js.  6(1. 

Galileo.— THE  private  life  of  GALILEO.  Compiled 
principally  from  his  Correspondence  and  that  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  Nun  in  the  Franciscan  Convent  of 
&  MaUhew  in  Aroetri.    WithPortnuL   Crown  8to.  J4.6d, 

Geddes. — the  PROHLEM  of  the  HOMERIC  POEMS. 
Bv  W.  D.  Geddes,  LUD.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 

oi  Aberdeen.    8vo.  14J. 

Gladstone — W<)r]<sbythe  Right  Ilon.W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  :— 
J  U  VENT  US  MUNDl.    The  Gods  and  Men  ol  the  Heroic  Age. 

Ciown  Sva  dotlu   With  Map,   not.  6d,   Seoond  Edition. 
••iV/.itw/,"  sajfs      Athena:um,     (mt  of  the  great  forms  themselves^ 

havt  these  Dannities  looked  so  majestic  and  respectable.    To  read  these 

SrOlkuadkUuit  isiiitstaHdu^ou  iJUOfym/iamilh^^ 

tko  im^M  h^pktimt  wUhi$t* 

HOMERIC  SYNCHRONISM.    An  inqnizy  into  the  Time  and 

Place  of  Homer.    Crown  8vo,  ds. 

"  //  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  immense  range  of  tkot^ht  and 
inquiry  wkitk  tko  tuUkor  kas  i^Kq^jWI"— Bkitisr  Qvaktkkly 
Rkvibw. 

Goethe  and  Mendelssohn  (iSsi— 1S31).  Transkaed  from  the 

German  of  Dr.  Karl  Mendelssohn,  Son  of  the  Composer,  by 
M.  £.  Von  GlehN.  From  the  Private  Diaries  and  Home 
Letters  of  Mendelssohn,  with  Poems  and  Letters  of  Goethe  never 
before  printed.  Also  with  two  New  and  Original  Portraits,  Fac- 
similes, and  Appendix  of  Twenty  Letters  hitherto  unpublished. 
Crown  8vo.   5x.   Second  Edition,  enlufed. 

"...  Every  page  is  full  of  interest,  not  merely  to  the  musi- 
cian, but  to  the  gtmonU  rmder,  7'Mo  booh  it  a  vtry  eAarming  one,  on 
•  topic  ofdotp  mmdUuHi^iiUinit,**^ruxDAMJ>» 
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Goldsmid.— TELEGRAPH  AND  TRAVEU   A  NwrttiTe  of 
the  Ponnitiofi  tnd  Develofnnent  of  Telegraphic  Comnranication 

between  Enj^laiiil  and  India,  under  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  incidental  Notices  of  the  Countries  traversed  bf 
the  Lines.  By  Colonel  Sir  Frederic  GoLD8Mti>»  C  B. ,  K.  C  S.  L, 
l.ue  Director  of  the  Government  Indo-European  Tdcgiaph.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Mapi.  8vo.  2ix. 
"  Tk*  merit  of  the  work  is  a  total  aisemee  of  exaggeraHem^  tMcA  dm 

not,  himT.  fr,  preclude  a  ziviJnc'.-  at!,i  z  igmtrof  ttj^MOtoinafSekeuna^r' 

istic  of  nmilnr  ttarratu  es.  " — SlAM>ARD. 

Gordon.— LAST  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  to  which  are  added 
Letters  from  the  Cape.    By  Lady  Dupp  Goroon.    With  n 

Memoir  by  her  Daughter,  Mrs.  Ross,  and  Poftnit  englRVed  faj 
Jeens.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  91. 
*'  7%r  intending  tonrirt  who  withet  to  acquaint  htmsdfwkk  the  eoomhy 
he  is  about  to  z  isif,  stands  em' arrassed  amidst  the  riches  presented  for mS 
choue^  and  in  the  end  probably  rests  contented  with  the  sober  listfulness  of 
Uttrrtgt*  He  wiU  mi,  however ^  if  he  is  weit  euhisedf  grudge  a  piaet  im 
his ^oftmanUam  to  this  M;"— Times. 

Gmy. — CHINA.  A  History  of  the  I^ws,  Manners,  and  Customs 
of  the  People.  By  the  V&nerablk  John  Henry  Gray.  LL.D., 
Aidideneon  of  Hong  Kong,  formerly  H.B.M.  Consular  Chaplain 
atCanton.  Filitcd  l»y  \V.  (low  Gregor.  With  150  Full-page  Illustra- 
tions, being  Facsimiles  oL  Drawings  by  a  Chinese  Artist,  a  Vols. 
Demy  8vo. 

**  Its  ffagts  contain  the  most  truthful  and  t^md^etmrsef  ClUnaeKf* 
which  has  sver  keen /MblisAed."—A7HS,NJB.\JU. 

"  The  only  eMshite  and  vahuMe  hooh  we  have  had  fir  many  years 
ireatinggmmdfy  of  the pesfle  of  the  Cdestial  ^m/6v."— ACADEMY. 

Greetl*^Works  by  Jom  Richard  Green 

^  HISTORY  OF  THF.  EXGLTSIT  PEOPLE.  Vol.  I. -Early 
England— Foreign  Kings— The  Charter— The  Parliament.  With 
8  Colom«d  Maps.    Sto.    j6s,     VoL  IT.— The  Momurehy, 

l^f)l  — 1540  ;  the  Restoration,  1540 — 1603.  8vo.  l&r.  Vol.  HI. 
— Puriun  England,  1603 — 1660  i  the;i  Revolution,  1660— 16S8. 
With  4  Maps.  8vo.    i6s.  [Vol.  IV.  in  the  press. 

**  Mr.  Green  has  done  a  work  which  frohaHy  no  one  but  himself  could 
have  dime.  He  has  read  and  assimilated  the  results  of  all  the  labours  0/ 
students  during  the  Itut  half  century  in  the  field  oj  English  history^  emd 
has  giz'en  them  a  fresh  meaning  by  his  own  independent  study,  f/e  has 
fused  together  by  the  ficc  of  sympathetic  imagination  alt  that  he  has  so 
collected,  and  has  ^n  en  us  a  z-ivid  and  forcible  sketch  ef  the  WUtrth  of 
English  histoty.  I/is  livk,  ^\'ik  in  its  nl'fis  and  its  accompltshmrrtts, 
rises  far  beyond  any  of  a  similar  kind,  and  it  will  ^ive  the  colouring  to  tht 
popular  fdtw  to  Engfish  hiOory  for  some  time  t»  <mm>."— Examihbs. 
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Green. — tontimud, 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE.  With 

Coloured  Maps,  Gene.ilot^cal  Tn!)1es,  and  ChlOOOlogical  AlUMb» 
'      Crown  8vo.        bd.    Sixty- iin>t  Thousand. 

**  To  say  thai  Mr,  Grttii$  hook  is  beUer  tkam  those  whkh  havt  pro- 
ceded  it,  would  be  to  com-ey  a  r  rn-  inadeifuate  impression  of  its  merits.  It 
stands  alone  as  the  one  general  history  of  the  country ^  for  the  sahe  cf 
which  all  etkir*^  tfyatmgamdMasrtwise,  mtf  he  ipmuy  andmrdf  mT 

STRAY  STUDIES  FROM  ENGLAND  AND  ITALY.  Crown 
8va  &r.  6k/.  Containing  :  Lambeth  and  the  Archbishops — The 
Florence  of  Dante — Venice  and  Rome  — Early  History  of  Oxford 
^The  District  VisiUHr— Caprir-Holdt  m  the  Cloadt— Sketchei 

in  Sunshine,  &c 

**  One  and  all  of  the  papers  art  eminently  readable.*^ — ATHKNiCUM. 

Guest.— LFXTU RES  OX  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 
By  M.  J.  GuKsr.    With  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  6x. 

Hamerton. — Works  by  P.  G.  Hamerton:— 

THE  INTELLECTUAL  LIFE.    With  a  Portrait  of  Uonardo  da 
'  Vind,  etched  bjr  Lbofold  FLAMSNa   Seeond  Edition.  Oown 

lOr.  (ui.  8vo. 

**  We  have  read  the  whole  b<>ok  with  great  pleasure,  and  we  can  re- 
tammemd  it  sitms^y  to  all  who  can  appreciate gruv§  re/betiams  an  a  very 

important  sub  feet,  excellently  illustt,i!t{  from  the  resources  of  a  mind 
stored  with  much  reading  and  much  kun  obsa  vation  0/  real  life, 

Satvsday  Rbvibw. 

THOUGHTS  ABOUT  ART.    New  Edition,  revised,  with  an 

Introduction.    Crown  8vo.    &r.  6d. 
"  A  mamma/  of  tomssdemd  thoromgh  critieitm  am  «r<>"— STANDARD. 

Hill.— THE  RECORDER  OF  IHRMINGHAM.  A  Memoir  of 
Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  with  Selections  iiroin  his  Correspondence. 
Br  his  DanghteiB  Rosamond  and  Floesncb  Davinfort<Hill. 
IVith  Portrait  engraved  bj  C.  H.  Jbbns.  8to. 

HilL^WHAT  WE  SAW  IN  AUSTRALIA.    By  Rosamond 

and  Florfnce  IIii  i,.    Crown  8vo.    10/,  bJ. 
'*  May  be  recommended  as  an  interesting  and  truth/ml  picture  cf  the 
eomditim  of  tkoM  tamdt  wkiek  an  00  dbtam  mtd  yet  n  mmch  likt  Mm§,** 
— Satdiday  Rxyim 
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Hodgson.— MEMOIR  OF  REV.  FRANCIS  HODGSON, 
B.D.,  Scholar,  Poet,  and  Divine.   By  his  Son,  the  Rev.  ]\Ht» 

T.  IIonr.<;oN,  M.A.  Containini;  numerous  Letters  from  Lord 
B^n  and  others.  "With  Portrait  en^ved  b/  Jk&ns.  Two 
Vols.   Crown  %9o.  tSr. 

"  A  hook  tha!  has  added  so  much  of  a  health v  nature  to  cur  l-fu^wfeds^e 
of  Byron^  and  that  contains  so  rich  a  store  oj.  delightful  corres^ndtHce," 

Athbnjbux. 

Hole. — A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  C  HOU^ 
M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    On  Sheet,  Ts. 

A  BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  Compiled  and 
Arranged  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Hole,  M.A.  Secona  Edition. 
iSino.  4r.  6d, 

Hooker  and  Ball.— marocco  and  the  great 

ATLAS:  Journal  of  a  Totxr  in.  By  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hookki, 
K.CS.I.,  CB.,  F.R.S.,  &C.,  and  John  Ball,  F.R.S.  With  an 
Appendix,  indtidinfl;  a  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  Marocco,  by 
6.  HAW,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  With  lUiutntiona  and  Map.  Sm.  au. 

Hozier  (H.  M.) — Works  by  Captain  Hxnry  M.  Hoziu» 

late  Assistant  Military  Secretary  to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  : — 

THE  SEVEN  WEEKS'  WAR :  lU  Antecedents  and  Inddcntfc 
Nim  and  Cheater  ESltm.   Wim  New  Pke&ce,  Mapt,  and  Ftans. 

Crown  8vo.  oj. 

"  All  that  Mr.  Hotter  saw  ^  the  great  events  of  the  war—and  he  saw 
a  large  share  of  ikam  kt  uterUa  Hi  eUar  ami  vkml  language,"'— 
SATVKlMkY  RBVISW. 

THE  INVASIONS  OF  ENGLAND  :  a  History  of  theFM^  wiUk 
Lessons  for  the  Future.    Two  Vols.   8?o.  2&r. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  :—**As  to  all  invasions  executed^  or 
deliberately  projected  but  not  carried  out,  from  the  landing  of  yulius 
Casar  to  the  raiting  of  the  BoiUegne  eamp,  Captaim  Hotier  Jwrmshet 
copious  and  must  htUresting  partmaars." 

Hubner.— A  ramble  round  the  world  in  1871.  By 

M.  Le  Baron  HirRNKR,  formerly  Ambassador  and  Ministei; 
Translated  by  Lady  Herbert.    New  and  Cheaper  Editioik 
With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
**Itis  diJkuU  to  do  ample  justue  to  this  pleasant  narrative  of  travd 
.  .  .  .  it  doee  nU  eamtam  a  we^U  AM para^^^'—^o^mvi^  Fost. 

Hughes.— Wrrl<s  by  THOMAS  HuoHis,  Q.C.,  Anflmr  of  "Tom 

Brown's  School  Days." 
ALFRED  THE  GREAT.   New  Edilioii.  Crown  8va  6r. 
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Hughes.  — coHtht  HO  i. 

MEMOIR  OF  A  r.ROTHKR.  With  Portrait  of  G forge  HUGinw, 
after  Watis.  Engraved  by  Jeens.  Crown  8vo.  5^.  Sixth 
Edition. 

*•  The  boy  ivho  can  read  this  hook  without  deriving  from  it  some  addi- 
tional impulse  towards  honourable^  manly ^  and  independent  conduct^  has 

<«#  gMd  shtfin  itS«.'*->DAii:Y  News. 

Hunt.— HISTORY  OP  ITALY.   By  the  Rer.  W.  Hunt.  M.A. 
Beiz^  the  Foorth  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schoobk 

Edited  by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.    iSma  y, 
**  Mr.  Hmnighetut  amott  ttmpaet  hut  very  rtadMe  Kin^  hook^  e9i§- 


tatnifii;  in  small  compass  a  lery  complete  outline  of  a  complicate  I  and 
perplexinf;  subject.  It  is  a  book  whuh  may  be  safdy  recommended  to 
otkertimdn  sekoolioys:*-'}omf  BULL. 


Irving.— THE  ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  A  Diurnal  of  Events 
Soeitl  «nd  Political,  Home  and  Foreign,  from  the  Accession  of 
Qvecn  Yictoria  to  the  Peace  of  VersatUefti  By  Joskph  I&vimo. 
^<mrtk  EdUtrn.   Svoi.  balf-boand.  t6r. 

ANNALS  OF  OUR  TIME.  Sappkment  Fiom  FeU  aS,  1871, 
to  Hereb  19^  187^  8va  49,  6a, 

ANNAI.S  OF  OUR  TIME.    Second  .<^upplcment.  FromMareh, 

1874,  to  the  Occupation  of  Cypnu.   Svo.    4;.  6d. 
*'  fre  Move  kgore  us  a  trusty  and  ready  gukb  t$       0imtM  of  the 

past  thirty  years,  availabU  tqiui'.'.y  for  the  sfatesmtm,  tkt  ftttHtMUt  tht 
public  writer^  and  the  ffsteral  reader.*' — Tiufis. 

Jam  e S. —Work s  by  H  e.n  r y  J am es,  Jun.   FRENCH  POETS  AND 
NOVELISTS.    Crown  8vo.    8j.  W. 
^VTWm^nv^ Alfred  do  Musset;  ThhpkiU  GemtUr ;  Bamdetaire; 
HouoridoBedaae;  GeorgtSmtd;  The  Tkuo  Au^hw;  Tiiogmifft^, 


Johnson's   Lives   of  the   Poets. — ^The   Six  Chief 

Lives— Milton,  Dryden,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  Gray.  With 
Macaulay's  **  Life  of  Johnson."  Edited,  with  Preface^  by 
Matthbw  Aknolix   Crown  8m  €t. 

Killen,— ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND,  from 
the  EaHtest  Date  to  the  Prefent  Thne.    By  W.  D.  Killbn,  D.D., 
President  of  .'Vcscmbly's  College,  Belfast,  and  FkofiBnor  of  Eocio* 
siastical  History.    Two  Vols.    8vo.  25X. 
**  Those  who  have  tkekisure  wiUd§  wdt  to  read  these  two  volumes. 

They  are  full  of  -rest,  niui  OSreOurmdi  of  great  research.  .  .  .  H  e 
have  no  hesitation  in  recummendiug  the  werh  to  ail  who  toisA  to  improve 
thdrm^utdtUmuee  with  Irish  history,** — Spictatox. 
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Kingsley  (Charles).— Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Kxngsut, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley  and  Canon  of  Westminster.  (For 
other  Works  bv  the  same  Auiliw,  sec  Theological  and  Bellss 
Lbttms  Catuogacs.) 

ON  THE  ANCIEN  REGIME  as  it  existed  on  the  Continent  before 
the  French  Revolution.    Three  Lectnics  ddiveved  at  the 

Royal  Institution.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AT  LAST  :  A  CHRISTMAS  in  the  WEST  INDIES.  With  nearly 
Fifty  Illustrations.    Fifth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Mr.  kinpltys  dream  of  forty  years  tvas  at  last  fulfilled,  wkm  ke 
started  on  a  Chriitmas  expedition  to  the  West  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
beccming  personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  tuhich  he  has  so  vividly 
described  in  "  Westward  Ho  /"  These  two  vohmtt  are  the  journal  of  kig 
voyage.  Records  of  natural  history,  sketches  of  tropical  landscape,  chapters 
on  edueaiion,  views  of  society,  all  find  their  place.  "  We  can  only  say 
thai  Mr.  KimpMs  account  of  a  '  Christmas  in  the  West  Indies '  is  in 
overy  way  tuor&y  i»  be  ela$tei  Ms  kajffieet  frtt^ktctiuu,**-^ 

Standard. 

THE  ROMAN  AND  THE  TEUTON.  A  Series  of  Lectarea 
ddivered  beGm  ttw  University  of  Cambridge^  New  and  Cheaper 
Editbn,  with.P«^we  by  Proiaior  Max  Mduut.  Crown  8vo.  61; 

PLAYS  AND  PURITANS,  and  other  Historical  Essays.  With 
Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Ralsigh.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vOb  6r. 

In  addUbn  t»  tke  £ssay  mentifnml  in  lA#  HUe,  tMs  veinme  eenttuns 
other  tiL>o~oTte  on  "Sir  Waltei'  Mtdt^  nnd  kii  Thne,**  and  me  «m 
Froudds    History  of  Enf^and,'* 

Kingsley  (Henry).— TALES  OF  OLD  TRAVEL.  Re- 
narrated  by  Henry  Kingsley,  F.R.G.S.    With  Eight  lUns- 
traOons  by  HuARD.   Fifth  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  5^. 
*'  We  know  no  better  book  for  those  who  want  hnowledge  or  seek  to 

refresh  it.   At /or  the  ^  tensational^  most  novels  are  tame  eom^ared  with. 

these  narraOoes** — ATHBNiCtnf. 

Lang. — CYPRUS ;  its  History,  its  Present  Resoorces  and  Fntnre 
Ptospects.   By  R.  Hamilton  Lang,  late  H.M.  Consul  for  the 
Island  of  Cy|)rus.  Witli  Two  Illustrations  and  Four  Maps.  8vo.  14J, 
* '  The  /air  attd  impewtiai  account  of  her  past  and  present  to  be  found  its 
Aese  pages  has  an  nndenbted  ekum  on  the  attention  ^  ati  enkUfgent 
rM^rr."~MoftMWG  Post. 

LaOCOOn. — Tranalated  from  the  Text  of  Leasing,  with  Pre&ce  nad 

Notes  by  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  SiR  ROBBItrJ.  PKILLIHOU^  D.CL. 
With  Photographs,  i^vo.  12s, 
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Leonardo  da  Vin  ci  and  his  \A^Orks. — Consisting  of  a 
Life  of  LeooEKdo  Da  Vind,  br  Mrs.  Cua&les  W.  Heaton, 
Avtiior  of  **  Albredit  DOrer  of  NUrnberg,"  &c,  an  Essay  on  his 
Scientific  and  Literary  Works  hy  Charles  Christophek 
Black,  M.A.,  and  an  account  of  his  more  important  Paintings 
and  Drawings.  Ilhistrated  with  Permanent  Photographs.  Koyil 
8vo,  cloth,  extra  gilt.    3 1  J.  td. 

"  A  btautiful  volume,  both  without  and  within.  Messrs.  Macmillan 
are  conspicuous  among  publishers  for  the  choice  binding  and  printing  of 
their  books,  and  this  is  got  up  in  their  best  style,  .  .  .  No  English 
publicaHon  that  we  know  of  has  so  thoroughly  and  attractively  eollected 
together  att  tkat  it  knoum  of  Leonardo.  **— TlMM. 

Liechtenstein.— HOLLAND  HOUSE.  By  Princess  Marm 
LnCHTENSTBIN.  With  Five  Steel  EngraTings  by  C.  H.  Juns, 
after  Paintings  by  Watts  and  other  celebrated  Artists,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by  Professor  P.  H.  DsiAMorrs,  and 
engraved  on  Wood  by  J.  D.  Coopbk,  W.  PAUfBB,and  Tbwitt  h, 
Co.  Thiid  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Medium  8n)u  doth  eUguit 
i6x. 

Alaoi  an  Edition  containing,  in  additioa  to  the  above^  aboat  40 

Illustrations  by  the  Woodbury-type  procCM^  and  India  Proofs  of 
the  Steel  Engraving*.  Two  vols,  nwdinm  4ta  half  morocco 
ctl^ant   4/.  4/. 

"  When  every  strictly  just  exception  shall  have  bom  iaAen,  she  may  it 
eonscientiously  congratulated  by  tie  most  scrupulous  critic  on  the  prodmt^ 
tion  of  a  useful^  agreeable^  beautifully  •illustrated,  and  attractive  book,**— 
Tim es.  "  //  would  take  more  room  than  we  can  spang  io  enumerate 
all  the  i»Ueretti$$g  tuggettwu  amd  motet  which  are  to  be  fmnd  in  these 
vo/ttam.  ....  The  woodcMit  ant  ada$iraile,  amd  tame  9f  ike  autographi 
an  vary  MftsrwlMvr*"'--^^^  VLiOA,  GiOMm, 

Lloyd— THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES.   A  History  of  the  Aft*  and 

Politics  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  to  the  PelopOBDeiian  War. 
By  W.  Waikiss  Lloyd.    Two  Vols.  8vo.  zit. 
*'  No  tuck  account  of  Greek  art  of  the  best  period  has  yet  Amw  brought 


unutual  excellence  and  itUerest.'*— Fall  Mall  Gazette, 

Macarthur.— HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND,  By  Margaret 
Macarthur.  Being  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Historical  Course 
for  Schools,  Edited  bjr  EvwAiD  A.  FBmAM,  D.CL.  Second 

Edition.    l8mo.  2s. 

It  is  an  excellent  summary^  unimpeachable  as  to  facts,  and  putting 
them  in  Ae  ekairttt  attd  mMt  hnparhal  Ught  attainab/e.*''~Gy  audi  am, 

**  No  previous  History  oj  Scotland  of  the  same  hulk  it  anyf/tim^  like  so 
trustworthy^  ordeserva  to  be  so  extensively  used  as  a  text-book.^' — Glokc. 

■ 


together  in  an  English  work. 
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Macmillan  (Rev.  Hugh).— For  other  Works  by  M«eA«hor, 

see  Theological  and  Scientific  Catalogues. 

HOUDAYS  ON  HIGH  U^NDS;  or»  Rambles  and  Incidents  in 
search  of  Alpine  PlantSi   Second  Edition,  reviled  and  enlarged. 

Globe  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 
**  Botanical  knawUd^  is  bltnded  with  a  love  of  nature^  a  /Mtu  «»• 
^unatm.  and  a  rick  ^ieUy  of  tticHtn  net  to  be  met  with  in  amy  tMWilr 
of  kindred  chararter,  if  we  except  those  of  Hu^^h  Miller" — TELEGRAPH. 
**  Mr,  Macmillan  s  glowing  ^tura  of  Scandinavian  scenery."-^ 
SaTVSDAY  RlVIBW. 

Macready. — macready's  reminiscences  and  se- 

LECTIONS  FROM  HIS  DIARIES  AND  LETTERS.  Edited 
by  Sir  F,  Pollock,  Bart.,  one  of  his  Executors.  With  Four 
Portraits  engraved  by  J  kens.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    7^.  6*7. 

**  As  a  careful  and  for  the  most  part  just  ettimaU  of  the  stage  durim^ 
aveiy  hrdliant  petiod,  the  attreution  of  th'sevotuma  can  scarcely  Se 
surpassed.  ....  Readers  who  have  no  special  interest  in  theatrical 
utatters^  but  enjoy  $mscelianeotu  gossip,  wiU  be  allured  from  pagetopagt^ 
^Uraded  by  fanmmr  noma  ami fy  oktatmtiom  upon  popmktr^^on  itd 
makort. iSPBCTATOB. 

Mahaffy.— Works  by  the  Rer.  J.  P.  BCahavfit,  ILA.,  FeDow  of 

Trinity  College,  Dublin  : — 

SOCIAL  LIKE  IN  GREECE  FROM  HOMER  TO  MENAN- 
DER.   Third  Edidon,  reriaed  and  enlaiged,  widi  a  new  dupler 

on  Creek  Art.    Crown  8vo.  9^. 
"  //  should  be  in  the  hands  of  ail  who  desitrt  thoroughly  to  ustderstand 
and  to  enjoy  Greek  literature,  and  to  get  an  mtMI^^Um         oU  Ormk 

lif  \  foUtica!,  social,  and  reh'j^ous." — GcardiaN. 

RAMBLES  AND  STUDIES  IN  GREECE.    With  lUustrations. 
Crown  8vo.    lor.  6d,   New  and  enlaiiged  Edition,  with  Map  nad 

Illustration"* 

**  A  iin^uiarly  instructive  and  agreeable  volume." — AxHENitUM. 

•*  Maori."--spoRT  and  work  on  the  nepaul  fron- 

TIER ;  or.  Twelve  Years'  Sporting  Keminiiccnces  uf  an  Indigo 
Planter.   By^MAOU."  WUh  lUustiatioos.  8vo.  141. 

Margaiy.— THE  TOURNEY  OF  AUGUSTUS  RAYMOND 

MARGARY  FROMSHANGHAE  to  BHAMO  and  BACK 
TO  MANWYNE.  From  his  Journals  and  Letters,  with  a  brief 
Biogr.^phicaI  Piefiiee,  noonda^ng  chapter  by  Sir  Ruthbrfoed 
Alcock,  K.C.B.,  and  n Steel  Poctiaat  engnved  bf  Jbsn^  and 
Map.  8va  ioj.  bd, 
**  Then  it  «  manliness^  a  cheerful  spirU^  an  inherent  vigour  which 
was  never  evereome  by  dekmett  or  deUiUy,  m  iaet  which  een^utrti  tht 


L^iyui^ud  by  GoOglej 
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prejudices  of  a  strange  and  suspicious  population,  a  quiet  self-reliamu^ 
always  combined  with  deep  religious  feeling,  unalloyed  by  either  priggjUh* 
mts,  tani,  or  superstition,  that  ought  to  commend  this  volumg  U  rtaders 
sitting  quietly  at  home  who  feel  any  pride  iu  the  hi^h  estimation  accorded 
to  men  oj  their  race  at  Yarkand  or  at  Khsva,  in  the  heart  0/ Afrka,  or 
m  tkt  sMtnt  9f  Lake  Sen4ML^^-%Kva%SMt  Rsvnw. 

Markbam.— NORTHWARD  HO  !  By  Captain  Albert  II. 
Markham,  R.N,,  Author  of  "The  Great  Frozen  Sea,"  &c. 
Including  a  Narrative  of  Captain  Phipps's  Expedition,  by  a  Mid- 
ihipman.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  lOr. 

Martin.— THE  history  of  Lloyd's,  and  of  marine 

INSURANCE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  With  an  Appadix 
containing;  Statistics  relating  to  Marine  Insnranre.  Hy  FREDERICK 
Martin,  Autlior  of  "  The  Sutomau's  Year  liook."    8vo.  I4J. 

Martincau.— BIOGRAPHICAL  sketches,  1853— 1875. 

By  HAMtrrr  M  aktinea  tt.    With  Additional  Sketdies,  and  Auto- 

biographical  Sketch.    Fift1\  F.tlition.    Crown  8vo.  ds. 
**  Miss  Marttneau's  large  literary  powers  and  Aer  Ane  intetUctmeU 
training  make  thtte  KttU  sketcha  more  huitmiiite,  ami  tomsHtmie  tkem 
more  genuindy  works  of  art,  than  many  man  omiHietlS  «md  e^fi$t$ 

biographies." —FoKmii^H J LY  Review. 

Masson  (David).— For  other  Works  by  same  Anthor,  u»  Philo- 
sophical and  Belles  Lettres  Catalogues. 

CH  ATTERTON :  A  Story  of  the  Year  177a  By  David  Masson, 

LL.D.,  Profe>;Hor  of  Rhetoric  nnd  English  Litcntme  til  Uw  Uni- 
versity of  luiinburgh.    Crown  8vo.  5^". 

THE  THREE  DEVILS:  Luther's,  Goethe's,  and  MiUon'sj  and 
otiber  Eoays.  Crown  8va  5^ . 

WORDSWORTH.  SIIF.LLEY,  AND  KEATS;   and  other 

Essays.    Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Mathews.— LIFE  OF   CHARLES  J.  MATHEWS,  Chiefly 
AutobiographicaL  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and 
Speeches.   Edited  by  Charles  Dickln>. 
**  The  book  is  a  ehetrmtHg  one  from  first  to  last^  and  Mr,  Diekens 

deserves  a  Jmii  measure  of  credit  for  tkeemratid  diserismtmatim  Ae  Mas 

exeniiediM  ike  business  if  editimg,**^Gil/3m, 

Maurice.— THE  friendship  of  books  ;  and  other 

LECTURES.    By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Mau&icil   Edited  with  Pzc* 
face,  by  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C.   Ciowii  8to.    vss.  6d. 
'*  The  high,  pure,  sympathetic,  and  truly  ckaritable  nature  of  Mr. 
Maurice  is  ddigktfuUy  visiile  throughout  these  lectures,  whu  h  are  ex- 
tellMUf  adi^pted  ta  ifrwad  a  laae  af  Uteratun  amam^et  the  fcople."'' 
Daily  Nxira. 

■  s 
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Mayor  (J.  E.  B.)— WORKS  edited  by  John  E.  B.  Matob, 
M.A.,  Kennedy  Professor  of  Latin  at  Cambridge : — 

CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  Pkrt  H. 

Autobiogpraphy  of  Matthew  Robinson.    Fcap.  8to.    5j.  fxi. 
LIFE  OF  BISHOP  BEDELU    By  his  Son.  Fcap.  8vo.  y.  bd. 

Melbourne.— MEMOIRS  OF  the  rt.  hon.  William, 

SECOND  VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE.  By  W.  M.  Torrens, 
M.P.    With  Pofftnit  after  Sir.  T.  Lawrenoe.  Second  Editkm. 

2  Vols.  Svo. 

•*  As  might  he  expecUd,  he  has  produced  a  book  v/huh  will  command 
ami  reward  attentUm.  It  contains  a  great  deal  cf  tmhiaUe  maUtr  mtd 
a  great  deal  of  atiimaUd,  digcmt  wrmn^" — QUASTULY  RbVIKW. 

Mendelssohn.— LETTERS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS.  By 
Ferdinand  Hiller.   Translated  by  M.  £.  Von  Glehn.  With 
FortiHit  from  a  Drawing  by  Kakl  MDllbb,  never  befoK  fml^ 
lished.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    ^s.  dd. 
"  7m$  is  a  very  inUruting  addition  to  our  knoratledge  of  the  great 

Cerwum  rtmposer.   It  reveals  him  to  us  under  a  new  lights  as  the  wemm" 

hiarted  comrade,  the  musician  xohose  soul  WOt  m  kit  W»rk,  undiktktm*' 

loving^  domestic  man." — Standard. 

Merewether.— BY  sea  and  by  land.  Being  a  Trip 
tiuongh  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  New  Zcalandi  and 

Amenca— all  Round  the  World.  By  Henry  Alworth  Miu> 
WETHER,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.    Crown  Svo.    8/.  6d. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti ;  SoUptoi.  Painter,  Aichitect 
The  Story  of  his  Life  and  Labours.  B7  C.  C  Black,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  20  PemuuMiit  Photographs.  Royal  Srob  doth 
d^ant,  31/.  (kL 

"  The  stoiy  ofMkkael  Angd^s  ^fe  remaim  iMteroHug  wAatrver  be  the 
manner  of  telling  it,  and  mpporti-d  as  it  is  ly  this  beautiful  series  of  //<V.'- 
MwAlf,  th*  velunu  must  take  rank  among  the  most  spUndid  oj  Christmas 
lorn,  JUUdt9Mr9imidi9§M>eik§tmgm,**—'BtCLU  Mall  Gaxbttb. 

Michelet—A  summary  of  modern  history.  Tnna- 

latcd  from  the  French  of  M.  Michki.f.t,  and  continued  tO  the 
present  tiini:  by  M.  C.  M.  SiMPSON.    Globe  Svo.    4J.  ba. 

Milton. — LIFE  OF  JOHN  MILTON.  Narrated  in  connection 
with  the  Political,  Ecclesfautica),  and  literary  History  of  Ms  Time. 
By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
English  Literature  in  the  U  ni  versity  of  Edinburgh.  With  Portraits. 
Yd.  I  i8r.     Yol.  IL,  163S-.1643.  !&;     VoL  IIL 

1643—16.19.   Svo.  igf.    Vols.  IV.  and  V.  1649— i66a  3sr. 
Yol.  VI.  in  the  press. 
TMr  wtrk  h  mtmttfe^  Biograp^,  tut  nlf^mttnHntMnt  Mit$aU,  Eeeb" 
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ICitford  (A.  B.)— tales  of  old  japan.  By  A.  B. 

MxTTOUi^  Second  Secretaty  to  the  BritiMi  Legation  in  Japui. 
Widi  upwards  of  30  Illustrations,  drawn  and  cat  on  Wood  bf 

Japoneie  Artists.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6ff. 
"  7 htse  very  original  volunus  will  ahvavs  be  inierestin^  as  memorials 
0/  a  most  exceptional  soaety,  whiU  regarded  simply  as  tales,  they  are 
spariitHgt  smsational,  and  dramoHe,  M$d  the  origifia^  of  thtir  idea 
and  the  quaint russ  of  their  language  give  them  a  most  captivating 
piquancy.  The  illustroiwnt  are  extremely  interesting,  and  for  th* 
fttrious  in  such  matUn  kmn  «  ^tekd  md  partkulait  ^mbur—^KUL 
MallGazbttb. 

MoDteiro.— ANGOLA  AND  THE  RIVER  CONGO.  By 
Joachim  ^^o^■TEIRo.   With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
taken  on  the  spot,  and  a  Map.    Two  Vols,  crown  8vo.  iu. 
"  Gives  the  first  detailed  account  of  a  part  of  tropical  Africa  which  is 

Kttle  hmrwn  to  Englishmen  The  rtmarks  o>t  ihe geo^aphy  and 

voUgy  of  the  coutUry  and  thi  manners  and  customs  ot  the  various  races 
imkmmngU,  areextrtmdy  airim$  mmd  itttcrcsHng/'— Saturday  Re- 
VI  Kw.  •  •  /«//  of-  aluable  infinmaOoH  mud  much  fittmrtipudmnptim," 
Pall  Mall  Gazktte. 

MorfSOn.— THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SAINT  BERNARD, 

Abbot  of  Clair\aux.  By  JamW  Cormi  MORISON,  M.A.  Ncw 
Edition.    Crown  8vo.  ts. 

Moseley.— NOTES  BY  A  naturalist  on  the  CHAL- 
LENGER: being  an  Account  of  various  Observations  made 
dwine  ti«  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  CkaUcnger,  Round  the  World, 
in  1872-76.  By  H.  N.  Mosf.i  ey,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the 
Scientific  Staff  of  the  Chaiienger.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Coloured  Pktea, 
•nd  Woodcnts.  2ti. 

Murray.— ROUND  about  France.  By  E.  c.  Grznvillk 
MVULAY.  Crown  8va   7/.  &/. 

Tkne  dioH  mays  an  a  perjed  mine  of  information  as  to  tkc present 
emidition  and  future  prospects  of  political  parties  in  France.  ,  .  .  It  is 
edance  extremely  tntvotlttg ^nd  exetpdonaUv  imtrmOhem  a  tufyeei  am 
wUek  fi»  £s9^pifpUmvweaimfirmid.*^--ScmuAM. 

Napier.— MACVEV   napier's    selected  corres- 
pondence. Edited  by  his  Son,  Macvey  Name*.  8vo,  141. 
**  This  exceedingly  interesting  work.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kapirr  ha^  cfrtai  nly  been 
veil  adi-ised  in  odmitHng  the  general  public  to  the  knaivleJge  of  a  volume 
which  is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  paint  of  interest  among  recent  puHw 

HMKr/'—EXAMlNER. 
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Napoleon.— TIT F,  HISTORY  OP'  napot.kon  T.    By  p. 

Lanfrby.   a  Translation  whh  the  sanction  of  tlie  Author.  Vols. 

I.  II.  and  HI.  8Ta  price  T2j.  each.  \Vot.  TV.  in  tktprm. 
The  Pall  Mall  C  v/a  i  i  f.  r  .-rr  if  is  *' onr  of  tlu  most  strikit^ 
fkttt  of  kutoneai  composiium  of  whith  France  has  to  ifoast^'*  and  tht 
Satvidav  Rbvikw  calls  it  "an  exedlent  iranslaiioH  of  a  wrrkm  «9ety 
grouttd  lifin-rii:.]  A'  hf  translntfd.  It  is  unijttestionablv  and  immeasurably 
Uu  bat  that  has  been  produced.  It  is  in  jact  the  only  work  to  vthuh  wi 
tan  tnm  far  an  accurate  and  trustworthy  narfrntk/e  tftkattxtraariii$»ry 
career.  .  .  .  The  hook  is  the  best  and  indted  the  omiy  trustmrtiiy  JUlitty 
of  Napoleon  which  has  been  urrittenJ'* 

Nichol.— TABLES  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE  AND 
HISTORY,  A.D.  aoo— 1876.   By  J.  NfCHOL,  LL.D.,  Professor 

of  r.riL'Iisli  I-inguagc  and  Literature,  Ghst^ow.    410.    6/.  (>d. 
TABLES  OE  AiNClENT  LITERATURE  AND  HISTORY, 
B.&  1500— A*  D.  3oa   By  the  same  Antlior.  4ta   41;  AC 

OUphant  (Mrs.).— the  makers  of  Florence  :  Dante 

Giotto^  Savonarola,  and  their  City.    By  Mrs.  Oliphan  r.  With 
nnmettms  Illnstnuions  from  drawings  by  Professor  Dblamottk, 
and  portrait  of  Savonarola,  engraved  by  Jeens.    Second  Edition. 
Medium  Svo.    Cloth  extra. 
"  Mrs,  WpktuU  has  mads  a  beauti/uj  addition  to  ths  mass  of  Uteratmr* 

tdmufy piUd  round  the  records  of  the  Tuscan  Tmra. 

fVe  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  OUphant  for  her  eloquent  and  beautiful 

sketches  of  Dante,  Fra  Angdico,  and  Savonarola.    'They  are  pkturesfue, 

full  of  life^  and  rick  its  d&ult  cmd  tAtgt  artckarmi^giy  HimivUtd  iy  tkt 

mrt^  lAtf  #»|frmwr."— Spbctatos. 

OUphant— the  duke  and  the  scholar  ;  and  ote 
Eanjs.   By  T.  L.  Kington  Oliphant.    Svo.    js.  6d. 
'*  jidt  volume  contains  one  of  the  most  beautiful  biographical  css^s  Wt 
kmn  um  sina  Mcuasslajfs  ^/'."—STANDAHOb 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.  By  E.  C  Orrt.  With 
Maps.    Extra  fcip.  Svo.  6'. 
"  Wk  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  recommending  this  intelligent  risumi 
9fNosrth«m  history  as  a  booh  mtntiat  to  every  £nglishm0m  wha  iuttrats 
mmuU  m  Semnduunna  J*^SvJKTATOK, 

Owens  College  Essays  and  Addresses.— By  Pt<K 

FKSSORS  AND  LECTURBRS  of  OweNS  CoLLEOE,  MANCHESTER, 

Publi5hed  in  Commenxnation  of  the  Opening  of  the  New  College 
Bttildings,  October  7th,  1873.  8vo.  14/. 

Paliprave    (R.  P.  D.V-ItHE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS; 

Iliustralions  of  it'?  TTistory  and  Practice.  By  Reoinald  F.  D. 
Palgkavk,  Clerk  A.>>sistant  uf  the  House  of  Coimnoos.  New 
and  Revised  Eifitioii.   Cruwn  Svo.   as.  6d, 
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Palgrmve  (Sir  F.)— history  of  normandy  and 

OF  ENGLAND.  By  Sir  Francis  Palgravk,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  H«r  Mftjesty*t  PnbUc  RaooidiL  Completing  the  Hmonr  to  the 
DcftlhofWiUiMiiRiifni.   4Vo]i.8to.  V-i'- 

Palgrave  (W.  G.)— a  narrative  of  a  year's 

JOURNEY  THROUG>r  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN 
ARABIA,  1862-3.  By  William  Gifford  Talgrave,  late  of 
the  Eighth  Regiment  Bombay  N.  L  Sixth  Edition.  With  Mapi^ 
Pliii%  and  Portnit  of  Author,  voffKitd,  on  «ted  by  Jeeu.  Ghma 
Sva  ti. 

**Hekasnfie  omfymHtm  put  ff  Oe  iai  MktM  Oe  AnOs  ami 

of  the  best  books  im  A rabia,  but  he  has  dime  so  m  U  manner  that  must 
(ommand  the  respect  no  less  than  the  admiration  0/  kit  fidlew-tountry 
MM^**— FORTNIOHTLY  RbVIEW. 

ESSAYS  ON  EASTERN  QUESTIONS.    By  W.  GiFrOKO 

Palgrave.  8vo.  iox.  bd. 
'*  These  essays  are  full  of  anecdote  and  interest »  The  booh  is  lUtkUfy 
m  valnabU  addiHan  to  the  stock  of  iiterature  am  wJUItk  mm  muH 
base  their  ofinion  of  the  difficult  social  and  political  frob/cnn  j7/^'« 
gested  by  the  designs  of  Russia^  the  capacity  of  Mahometans  jor 
uwnSgHty,  amd  tke  goad  gfvtrmmemt  mmd  ntmdem  tf  ItuSa,*'^ 
Satukoay  Riviiw. 

DUTCH  GUIANA.    With  Maps  and  Plans.    8vo.  9^. 

**His  pages  are  nearly  exhaustive  as  far  as  faets  and  statisHes 
wkSi  tkey  orr  Hgktttud  by  graphic  $9€iat  tkekku  as  wdl  as  spurUtt^ 
duer^timu  of  jxmhi^."— Saturday  Rsvzsw. 

Patteson.— LIFE  and  letters  of  john  colertdge 

PATTESON,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Melancsian  Islands. 
Bv  Charlottb  M.  Vongb,  Author  ot  "  The  Heir  of  RedclyiTe." 
With  Portraits  after  Rtchmond  and  from  Photograph,  engraved  by 

Jf.KNS.  V^'\\\\  Map.  Fifth  Edition.  Two  Vols.  Cnnvn  8vi^  I2i. 
"Miss  Yon^/s  loork  is  in  one  respect  a  model  biography.  It  ts  made 
mp  almost  mttrdy  of  Pattesm/t  awn  Utters,  Aware  that  As  had  left  hts 
mame  once  and  for  all,  his  correspondence  took  the  form  sf  a  dinry,  and 
as  we  read  on  we  conte  to  know  the  man,  and  to  Uw  Aim  almost  as  if  we 
had  sotH  Aim,** — ATHCNiBinf.  "  SusA  a  Kfk^  wiA  Usgramd  Istsons  of 
unselfishness,  is  a  blessing  and  an  honour  to  the  n-^e  in  which  it  is  Itr-at  ; 
the  biography  cannot  be  studied  without  pleasure  and  pro/it,  and  tndted 
we  should  thi$$A  tittle  of  the  man  who  did  mot  rise  from  the  stndf  of  U 
better  and  wiser.  Neither  the  Church  nor  th,  nation  which  prodsieos 
such  sons  need  ever  despair  of  Us  future." — Saturday  Rkviilw. 

Pauli. — PICTURES  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.  By  Dr.  RKiviioLn 
PauLI.  Translated,  with  the  approval  of  the  Author,  by  E.  C. 
Omt  Cheaper  EdMon.   Crown  Svo.  6r. 
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Payne.— A  history  of  European  colonies.  By 

E.  T.  Payne,  M.A.    With  Maps.    i8mo.   4/.  6d, 
Tke  Times  says : — **  We  have  seldom  md  with  a  historian  capable  0/ 
firming  a  more  comprehensrvet  Jar-seeing^  and  unprejudieed  estimate  oj 

toe  am  tommend  this  kttU  work  at  omt  urtam  $0 
fraoe  vfAe  /^htst  wterest  to  att  thoughtful  rmda^" 

Persia. — eastern  Persia.    An' Account  of  the  JoumcTs  of 
the  Penian  Boondarf  Comntarion,  1870-1-3. — VoL  1.  The  Geo- 
graphy, with  Narratives  by  Majors  St,  John,  Lovett,  and  Euaw 
Smith,  and  an  Introduction  bv  Major-General  Sir  Frederic 
GoLDSMiD,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  Brituh  Commissioiier  and  Arbitrator. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations. — Vol.  II.  The  Zoology  and  Geology. 
By  W.  T.  Blanford,  A,R.S.M.,  r.R.S.    With  Coloured  lUns- 
trations.    Two  Vols.  8vo.  42r. 
"  The  volumes   largely  increase  our  store  oJ   information  aiout 
eountries  with  which  Englishmen  ought  to  be  familiar,  .... 
Tkty  throw  into  the  shadi  att  that  hitherto  has  a^eared  im  mrim^m 
respecting  the  local  featura  of  Per  sin,  its  scenery ,  rfs  rrsimrces,  ei>en  its 
social  condition,     Thev  contain  also  abundant  ruidcnce  of  English 
tnimramett  darmgt  ^  jj^MK."— Till  is. 

Prichard.— THE  administration  of  INDIA.  From 
1S59  to  1868.  The  First  Ten  Yean  of  Adminiatcation  under  the 
Crown.     By  I.  T.  Prichar6^  Baniater'«t*LAw.  Two  Vola. 

Demy  8to.    With  Map.  21s. 

Raphael.— RAPHAEL  OF  URBINO  AND  HIS  FATHER 
GIOVANNI  SANTL  "Bj  J.  D.  PASSAYAirr,  formerly  Director 
of  the  Museum  at  Frankrait.  W^ith  Twenty  PennaiMnt  PholO- 
grapha.   Royal  %\o.   Uaadaomely  bound,   ^is.  6d, 

The  Saturday  Review  says  of  th^m,  **  IVe  have  seen  not  a  few 
ikgant  specimens  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  new  process^  but  we  have  seen 
name  theU  epuU  these,** 

Reynolds.— SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  AS  A  PORTRAIT 
PAINTER.   AN  ESSAY.   By  J.  Chvkton  Collins,  B.A. 

Balliol  Collejje,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Portraits  of 
distinguished  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  George  III.  ;  reproduced 
in  Autotype  Iran  PRxtf  Lnpreasions  of  the  celebrated  Engravings, 
by  Valentine  Green,  Thomas  Watson,  F.  R.  Smith,  £. 
Fisher,  and  others.    Folio  hali- morocco.  5/. 

Rogers  (James  E.  Thorold).— HISTORICAL  GLEAN- 
INGS :  A  Series  of  Sketches.  Montague,  Walpole^  Adam  Smith, 
Cobbctt.  Bjr  Ptof.  Rooiati  Crown  8va  4r.  M.  Second  Series. 
Wikli^  ImkI,  Wilke^  sad  HoiBe  Tooks;  Craim  8va  <«. 
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Routledge.— CHAPTERS  in  the  history  of  popular 

PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND,  chiefly  in  Relation  to  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  and  Trial  by  Jury,  1660 — 1820.    With  appUcatJon  lo 
later  years.    By  J.  Routledge.    8vo.  i6j. 
"  The  volume  abounds  in  facts  and  mformation,  aimtut  ahotgfs  uitful 
mmd often  curious' '— Tim ks. 

Romford.— COUNT  RUMFORiyS  COMPLETE  WOIUtS» 

with  Memoir,  and  Notices  of  hts  Dan^ter.  By  GlOBOB  Kl.T.I». 
five  Vols.    8vo.    4/.  141.  dJ. 

Seeley  (Professor).  —  lectures  and  essays.  By 

T.   R.  Seeley,  M  A.    Professor  of  Modem  HilUNcy  in  the 

University  of  Cambridge.  8va  xos.  (yd. 
Contents  : — Roman  Imperialism :  i.  The  Great  Roman  Revoln* 
tion;  2.  7^e  Proximate  Cause*  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
The  Later  Empire.  —  Milton's  PolUical  Opinions  —  MUton's  POeiry 
— Elementary  PrineipUs  in  Art — Liberal  Education  in  UniversititS 
—  En^h  in  Schools  — The  Church  as  a  Teacher  of  Morality —The 
Teaeking  of  Politics :  an  Irt augural  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge. 

Shclburnc—LiFE  OF  william,  earl  of  shelburne, 

AFTERWARDS  FIRST  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDOWNE. 
With  Extracts  from  his  Papers  and  Correspondence.    By  Lord 
Edmono  Fitzmaurice.    In  Three  Vols.    ore.    VoL  L  1737— 
1766,  12/.  ;  Vol.»II.  1766—1776,  \2s.  ;  Vol.  IIL  1776 — 1805.  i6t. 
**  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  kas  succeeded  in  placing  before  us  a 
waltk  of  new  matter,  which,  while  castwg  valmtile  and  mstck-netied 
Hghi  om  severtd  eheure  passof^et  in  the  /oUtieal  history  of  a  kmmini 
years  ago,  has  enabled  us  for  the  first  Hm*  U  form  «  eUur  tmd  eontistint 
idea  of  his  ancestor." — Spectator. 

Sime.— HISTORY  OF  GERMANY.  Py  James  Sime,  M.A. 
i8ma  3J.  Being  Vol.  V.  of  the  Historical  Course  for  Schools 
Edited  hj  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.CL. 

This  is  a  remarkably  clear  and  impressive  History  of  Germany.  Its 
great  events  are  wisely  kept  as  central  figures,  and  the  smaller  events  art 
casr^lly  kept  not  only  subordinate  and  subservient,  but  most  skilfully 
woven  into  the  textusre  0/  the  historical  ttipestry  jprestnted  to  the  eye.**— 
Standard. 

Squier. — PERU:  INCIDENTS  OP  TRAVEL  AND  EX- 

PLORATION  IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  INCAS.    By  E  G. 

Squisr,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  late  U.S.  Commiisioner  to  Peru.  With 

300  lUustntions.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  %lf. 
Th(  Times  sa\s  :  No  more  solid  and  trustrvorthy  contribution  haa 
been  made  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  are  among  the  most  wonderful 
rmimiMtheworU.  The  work  is  r^dfy  what  Us  tOte  impHee,  WMUof 
the  greatest  importance  as  a  contribution  to  Pet  uvian  archceology,  it  is  also  a 
thoroughly  entertaining  and  itutruetrve  narrative  of  travel.  Not  the  least 
imfohMifnlmnmmtheeomi^niaetfmswser^  wmexeetUedilhuiraHtm/' 
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Strangford.— EGYPTIAN  shrines  and  Syrian  sepul- 
chres, including  a  Visit  to  I'almyra.  Wy  Emilv  A.  Beaufort 
(Viscountess  Strangford),  Author  of  "  The  Eastern  iiliom  of 

the  Adriatic"    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.    "js,  fjJ. 

Tait.— AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY,  based  upon 
Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English  People."  By  C.  \V.  A. 
Tait,  H^,  AansUnt  Bfaster,  Clifton  College.    Crowii  Srow 


Thomas. — the  life  of  JOHN  THOMAS,  Surgeon  of  the 
*'£aii  of  Oxford"  East  lodiaman,  and  First  Baptist  Missionary  to 
Bengid.  ^  C  B.  Lswxa^  Baptiit  Miwioiu»y.  Svo.  lof.  « 

Thompson.— HISTORY  of  England.  By  Editr  thomp- 

SON.    Being  Vol.  IL  of  the  Historical  Course  for  School^,  Edited 
by  Edward  A.  Fr&eman,  D.C.L.    New  Edition,  revtseU  and 
enlarged,  with  Map«.    iSmo.    21;  6«/. 
*'  Freedom  from  frefudue,  simplicity  of  style,  and  accuracy  of  staff' 
metii,  are  the  charaeUristks  of  this  volume.    It  is  a  trustworthy  text-book^ 
andtiMy  to  begeiuraUf  $en4etMg  m  ftkotlt/*—PALL  Mall  GAflCTTB. 
"  /n  its  L^reat  accuracy  ami  correctness  if  detail  it  stands  far  ahead  of  the 
general  run  of  sehool  manuals.    Its  arrangement^  loo^  is  clears  and  itt 

Todhuiiter.— THE  conflict  of  studies;  and 

OTHER  ESSAYS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNF.CTFn  WITH 
EDUCATION.  By  Isaac  Todhonter,  M.A.,  F.K.S.,  Utc 
Fellow  and  Principal  Mathematical  Lecturer  01  St  Jolm'a  College^ 

Cambridge.    8v<>.     10/.  6/. 


tnbmHons.  Ill,  PrimUt  Stmdy  of  Mathemalkt,  IV,  AtoAmkml 
lUfinm.    V,  Elementary  Geomkry,    VL  Tko MetthmatkalDr^, 

Trench  (Archbishop).— For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author, 
see  Theological  and  Beu.es  Lbttres  Catalogues,  and 
page  30  of  this  Catalogue. 
GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS  in  GERMANY,  and  other  Lectures 
on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  cnlaiged. 
Fcap.  Svo.  4r. 

PLUTARCH,  HIS  LIFE,  HIS  LIVES,  AND  HIS  MORALS. 

Five  Lectures.    Second  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcap.  Svo.    3/.  6./. 
LECTURES  ON  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  HISTORY.  Being 
the  sabstance  of  Lecttuts  delivered  in  Queen's  College,  Loadpii. 
Second  Edition,  revised.  Svo.  lar. 

Trench  (Maria).— the  life  of  ST.  TERESA,  By  Mama 
Trench.    With  Portrait  engraved  by  Jbbns.   Crown  Svo,  doth 
extra.    &r.  fid. 
*•  A  hook  ^  tmn  hilemC*—^OKin  Buu. 
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Trench  (Mrs.  R.)— remains  of  THE  LATE  MRS. 
RICHARD  TRKNCH.  Being  Selections  from  her  Journals, 
Letters,  and  other  Papers.  Edited  by  ARCHBISHOP  TaKMCU. 
New  Mid  Cheaper  Unie^  with  Ftetiait  8vo.  6r. 

Trollope.— A  history  of  the  commonwealth  of 

FLOkENCE  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  INDEPENDENCE 
OF  THE  COMMUNE  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 
IN  1831.  By  T.  Apolfuus  TBOLbors.  4  Vols.  Sto,  Helf 
morocco.  21/. 

Uppingham  by  the  Sea.— A  narrative  of  THE 

YEAR  AT  BORTIL    By  J.  H.  S.    Crown  8vo.    3/.  6</. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  First  King  of  Italy  his 

LIFE.    By  G.  S.  GoDKiN.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo.  16/. 
'*  Ah  txtremely  clear  and  interesting  history  oj  otu  0/  tht  moU 
important  ehanges  of  later  times." — Examiner. 

Wallace.— THE  Malay  archipelago:  the  Land  of  the 
Oimng  Utaa  and  the  Bird  of  Paradise.     By  Alfred  Russel 
Wallack.     a  Namtive  of  Trayel  with  Studies  of  Man  and 
Nature.    With  Mapa  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.    "JS.  6a. 
**  The  result  is  a  vivid  piehtrt  of  tropiail  life,  which  $iuy  be  read  with 
unflasging  interest^  and  a  mffidemt  tifeoumt  of  hh  mentifie  eonchtrimu  to 
stimulate  our  appetite  without  wearying  us  h  dftail.    In  shoity  we  Mtff 
tmfidysay  that  we  have  neuer  read  a  more  agreeaUe  booh  of  its  JdmdJ*-^ 
SATintDAY  RsVtSW. 

Ward.— A  HISTORY  of  English  dramatic  litera- 

.    TURE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.    By  A.  W. 
WARn,  M.A.,  Profes^^r  of  History  and  English  Litcntwe  ia 
Owens  College,  Manchester.    Two  Vols.    8to.  32j. 
**  As  full  of  interest  as  of  information*     7>  thtdents  of  dramatic 
literature  iftvaluable,  and  may  be  equally  reeommendod  to  readers  for 
mere  pastime.^' — Pall  Mall  GazktTE. 

Ward  (J.) — EXPERIENCES  OF  A  DIPLOMATIST.  Being 
reeoUeCtiom  of  Germany  founded  on  Diaries  kept  during  the  yeara 
1840—1870.  I$y  John  Ward,  C.B.,  late  H.M.  Minister- 
Resident  to  the  Planse  Towns.    8vo.    loj.  bd. 

Waterton  (C.)— wanderings  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
THE  NORTH-WEST  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND 
THE  ANTILLES  IN  1812,  i8t6.  1820.  and  1824.  With 
Original  Instmctiom  for  the  perfect  Preservation  of  Birds,  etc, 
for  Cabineto  of  Natural  Hwtory.  By  Charles  Waterton. 
New  Edition,  edite<l  with  Pio^^-rxrhicnl  Introduction  and  Explnnn- 
tory  Index  by  the  kev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  100  lliustraiioiui. 
Svo.  Cloth  elqgant.  2t#. 
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Wedgwood. — ^JOHN  WESLEY  AND  THE  EVANGELICAL 
REACTION  of  the  Eighteeulh  Century.  By  J  ujlia  Wkdgwood. 

Whewell.— WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  late  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An  Account  of  his  Writings,  with 
Selections  from  his  Literary  and  Scientific  Corresp>ondeiloe.  BjT 
1.  ToDHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S.    Two  Vols.    8vo.  25/. 

White. — THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 
OF  SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert  White.  Edited,  with  Memoir 
and  Notes,  by  Frank  Buckland,  A  Chapter  on  Antiquities  by 

LOKD  Selborne,  Map,  &c.,  and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
P.  H.  Delamotte.  Royal  8vo.  Cloth,  extra  gilL  Cheaper 
Ime.  aif. 

Abo  A  Lftrgc  Paper  Edition,  containing,  in  ad^tion  to  the  aboive^ 
upwards  of  Thirty  Woodburytypc  Illustrations  from  Drawings 
by  Prof.  Delamotte.  Two  Vols.  410.  Half  morocco,  elegant. 

"  Jkr.  DelamctUs  <karmi$»g  UbutraHons  are  a  worthy  decoration  of  so 
damfy  a  lH>ok.    They  bring  Selborme  before       and  really  kdp  us  tm 
mmderttand  why  Whilst  love  for  his  natkte  pUue  ruver  grm 
TncBt. 

Wilson.— A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.  D., 
F.R.S.E.,  Regius  Professor  of  Technology  in  the  University  of 
£<iiiibai||^  ByhuSiSTBB.  New  £dition.   Crown  Svo.  61; 

Wilson  (Daniel,  LL.D.)— Works  \n  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  EngUab  litentare  in  Univani^ 

College,  Toronto  : — 

PREHISTORIC  ANNALS  OF  SCOTLAND.  New  Editioiv 
with  nniB«RNia  Unstrationa.    Two  Vols,  demy  Sm  36/. 

"  Cm  sf  th*  wmt  hUenstingt  Uarmeit  attd  d^gtt$it  wvrks  we  4oMr 

seen  /oralongtime."—VfMSTUl«mti  RmviSW. 

PREHISTORIC  MAN  :  Researches  into  the  Origin  of  Cirilization 
in  the  Old  and  New  World.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
throughout,  with  numerous  Dlostnitiain  and  two  Coloured  Pteieai.- 
Two  Vols.    8vo.  36X. 

**A  valuable  worh  ^fkasan/ly  writUn  ami  well  worthy  of  atientiom 
Mk  hf  sUmieuis  mmd gmeral  readers,**— hCADKHY, 

CHATTERTON :  A  Biographical  Study.  By  Danibl  Wilson, 
LLD.,  Professor  of  History  and  EngUsh  Litemture  in  Univcnity 
CoUi^  Toronto.   Crown  Kva  61;  tuU 
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Wyatt  (Sir  M.  Digby).— FIN£  ART  1  «  Sketdi  of  its 

History,  Theory,  Pracdocu  and  iqp^icKtioil  to  Industry.  A  Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  bcnne  the  MtSensaHcf  of  Cambridge.  B7 
Sir  M.  DiOBY  Wyatt,  M.A.  Shdo  Fvotenr  oT  Tarn  Art. 
Cbcuper  Ime.   8vo.  5/. 

**  An  excellent  handbook  for  tht  student  of  art."— Q-fiKPWlQ.  "  The 
hock  aioHMds  in  valuabU  matUr,   and  will  thertfore  be  read  wilk 

Yonge  (Charlotte  M.)— works  by  Chawjott*  m.  yonge, 
AnllMr  of  '*  Tlie  Heir  of  Reddyffe, "  &c. ,  &c  »— 
A  PARALLEL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  % 
consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates.    Oblong  4to.    3x.  dd. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLLSH  HISTORY.  From RoUo  to  Edwud 
IL   Extra  fcap.  Svo.   Third  Ediiiun.  5^. 

Sboohd  Sbriks,  THB  wars  ZN  FRANCE.  Extm  ieaii. 
8wH  Third  Edition.  51. 

Third  Skriss,  THE  WARS   OF  THE  ROSES.  Extra 

fcap.  Svo.  5j. 

•*  Instead  of  dry  details^''  says  the  NONCONFORMIST,  ' '  we  have  livtmg 

FoUETK  Smss.  {Nearfy  rmiy, 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  Maps.  i8mo.  y.6d. 

\/IistaHeai  Cwrst  fir  SeJMs. 
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POLITICS,  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 
ECONOMY,  LAW,  AND  KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 

Anglo-Saxon  Law.— ESSAYS  IN.   Cootenti:  Law  Couru 

— T,aiui  and  Family  Laws  and  Legal  Frooedue  geaoaUj.  Witk 

Select  cases.    Medium  Svo.  l8^. 

Arnold. — the  rom.\n  system  of  rROViNrL\L  admin. 

ISTRATION  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  CGNSTANTINE 
THE  GKI:at.  Ijciti-  the  Arnold  Priie  Essay  for  1879.  By 
\V.  T.  Arnold,  B.  A.   Crown  Svo.  ts. 

Ball. — THE   STUDENT'S   GUIDE   TO   THE   BAR.  By 
Walter  W.  Ball*  M.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  BuTuter-at> 
Law.    Crown  Svo.   ar.  <Sd^ 
"  Thf  ituJ(-iif  -rill  here  find  a  dear  staUntent  of  the  sezrrai  stips  by 

WkuA  tilt  degree  of  barrister  is  obtaiMtdt  and  also  usejui  advkt  about 

tht  udmrnUiges  0/  a  probn^td  emne  1/  *rmdiMg  in  Otaaifarr.**— 

ACADBinr. 

Bernard.— FOUR  lectures  on  subjects  connected 

WITH  DITLOMACY.  Bv  Montague  Bernard,  M.A., 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy,  Oxford. 
8vo.  9/. 

' '  Sirtguiarfy  iitttrtstu^  ItOmnit    «^        ^mm'  oMrwc^"— Spso- 

TATOR. 

Bright  (John,  M.P.}— Works  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bucm; 

Mi  p 

speeches    on   questions   of    public  POLICY. 
Edited  by  Professor  TuoAOLO  KOOUS.  Author's  Popular  Editioa. 
Globe  Svo.    3/.  6d. 
"Mr.  Bri^hCs  speechfs  will  ahoayt  deserve  to  be  ttmHed^  as  am 
apprenticaiUp  to  popular  and  parliamentarv  oratory ;  they  toiU  form 
materials  fir  the  history  of  our  time,  and  many  brilliant  passtfges^ 
MtAapf  some  entire  speeches,  will  rtaUy  item*  a  feui  ^  its  ikm^  Imrm 
tme 4/ England."— -Dkii.\  News. 

LIBRARY  edition.    Two  Vols.  Svo.    With  Portrait  25/. 

PUBLIC  ADDRESSES.   Edited  by  J.  Tuorold  Rogers.  Svo. 
14/. 

Bucknill.— habitual  drunkenness  and  insane 

drunkards.  By  J.  C.  BucKHiLL,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  late 
Locd  Chancellor's  Visitor  of  J^natict.   Crown  Svo.  2i.  bd* 
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Cairnes.— Works  by  J.  E.  Cairnks,  M.A.,  Emeritu  Pioliestor  of 

Political  Economy  iu  University  College,  London. 

ESSAYS   IN  POLITICAL    ECONOMY,  THEORETICAL 

and  APPLIED.   By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A.,  Professor  of  PoUliGd 

Economy  in  University  College,  London.    8vo.  lOf,  fxU 

POLITICAL  ESSAYS,    livo.    lox.  bd. 

SOME  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

NEWLY  EXPOUNDED.    8vo.  l^. 
Coniwl%  i—Fart /,  VaitK,  JPart  IJ,  Laiour  amd  Ca^iUU,  Ari 
lit,  InUmaiumai  TVade. 

"  A  tvcrk  which  is  ft-)  Ii.ips  the  most  x\i!uiihle  contribution  to  the  scitnct 
made  since  the  ptMiccUton^  a  quarter  of  a  century  fuu^  of  Mr,  MuTs 
*Pn>uiples  of  FelUkal  Eeonomv.*  "—DAILY  Nkws. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  LOGICAL  ^^:THOD  OF  POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY.    New  Edition,  enlarged,    8vo.    ^t.  6d. 
**  These  lectures  are  admirably  fitted  to  correct  the  slipshod  generahxa* 
ibm  wkkk  pau  emrrmt  at  tk*  soma  «f  FMUcal  Bcmemyi*-~^m9A» 

Clarke.— EARLY  roman  law.   the  regal  period. 

-B]r  E.  C.  Clarkb,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Lecnurer  in  Law  and  R^ius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  at  Cam- 
bridgCt  Crown  8vo.  5'* 

Cobden   (Richard).— SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OP 
PUBLIC  POLICY.    By  Richard.  Cobden.    Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  M.P.,  and  J.  £.  Thorold  Rogers. 
'  Pt^ttlar  Edition.   Svo.   yt,  6d. 

Fawcett. — ^Worlct  by  Hbnry  Fawcitt,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Fdknr  of 

Trinity  Hall,  and  Profeifor  of  Fditical  EoonoBtyin  tbo  VvknxiiKf 

of  Cambridge  : — 

THE  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  THE  BRITISH 

LABOURER.    Extra  fcap.  8va  Ss. 

MANUAL  OF  POLITICAL  FCOXOMV.    Fifth  Edition,  with 
New  Chapters  uu  liic  Dcpicciation  of  Silver,  etc.    Crown  8vo. 

\2S. 

The  Daily  News  says:  *'It  forms  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the 
principles  of  the  science^  and  to  its^  practical  applications  in  tJU problems 

PAUPERISM:  ITS  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES.  CrawnSfo. 

5/.  (>d, 

digested  information. " 

SPEECHES  ON   SOME  CURRENT  POLITICAL  QUES* 

TIONS.    Sra    10*.  hd, 
"  Thev  -unll  helf>  to  ethKoU,  mt  ptrhmpt,  ptHm^  hat  ike  abieotars  ^ 
/or/MT. ''—Daily  N£W& 
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ESSAYS*  ON  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SUBJECTS.  B7 
Professor  Fawcett.  M.P.,  *nd  MiixicsNT  Gauri 
Fawcktt.  8va    \os.  bd. 

"  They  wUl  tke  ftrmtal  tf  ike  tkiMig  rvBdSer."— Dazlt 

Nbws. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  PROTECTION:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  which  have  retarded  the  general  adoption  of  Free  Trade 

since  its  introduction  into  England.   Third  Edition.   8vo.  7/.  6d, 

*^NogrtaUr  service  can  be  rendered  to  the  eatue  of  Free  JVade  than  a 
elear  e^Manatiem  of  tke  principles  on  whkk  F^  Thub  rate. 

ffssor  FauKcit  has  done  this  in  the  roluvie  before  us  witk  ott  kit  htHtHttt 
clearness  oj  thought  and  expression." — Economist, 

Fawcett  (Mrs.) — Works  by  MiLLiCENT  Garrett  Fawcett. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  WITH  QUES- 
TIONS.    New  Edition.    i8mo.    2j.  W. 

Tke  Daily  News  calU  U  **cUar,  compaet,  amd  comprekemewei"  and 
tke  Spectator  says,  "Mrs,  J^meetfs  treatise  is  perfectly  eseHed  te  its 
purpose" 

TALES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.    Crown  8vo.  y. 

**  Tke  idea  is  a  good  one,  amd  it  is  gui/e  wonderjul  wkai  a  massff 
eeoHomte 

tUeku$z  tke  autkor  matiages  to  compress  into  a  small  space. . .  Tke 
true  doctrines  of  International  Trade,  Currency,  and  the  ratio  between 
Frodmctioftk  and  FopukUion,  are  set  brfore  us  and  illustrated  in  a  master^ 
wuumerF'^'taMMMVM, 

Freeman  (B.  A.),  M.A.,  D.CX.— comparative 

POLITICS.  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  to  which  is 
added  "  The  Unitv  of  Iii«tory,"  beiiig  the  Kede  Lecture  delivered 
at  Cambridge  in  1872.   8vo.  14s, 

"  IVe  find  in  Mr.  Freeman*s  new  vohsme  tke  same  sound,  carefiU^ 
comprehensive  qualities  wkick  kave  long  ago  raised  him  to  so  high  a  place 
amongst  histortcal  teriters.  For  kistorical  dtscipltne,  theut  as  well  as 
historical  information,  Mr,  Flvemosfe  book  is  fiitt  if  mAha*'— Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

Goschcn.— REPORTS  AND  SPEECHES  ON  LOCAL  TAXA* 
TION.  ^f  Gk»«iJ.  GOKUsif,  M.P.  Royal  Sra  p- 
«'  The  volume  nmttmu «  mH mMetefif/iermmliemeftkekigketimAm,** 

— Athen^um. 

Guide  to  the  Unprotected,  in  Every  Day  Matter*  Re- 
lating to  Property  and  Income.    By  a  BamKBK*!  DavoBTSS. 

Fourth  Exiition,  Re\nsed.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 
"Many  an  unprotected  femeUeuHll  bless  the  head  7vhich  planned  and 
tke  kemdwkiek  eempiled  this  admirable  little  manual.  .  .  .  .his  book 
ims  very  much  ivanied,  atut  it  eemld  mt  kene  ketss  better  datse,**'^ 
MoAKiMG  Star. 
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Hamilton. — money  and  value:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Means  and  Ends  of  Economic  Prodaction,  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver  Mid  Indian  Carmqr.  BjT  ROWLAND 
Hamilton.   8vo.  12s. 

"  T!k^  tuhjfct  is  here  dealt  with  in  a  luminous  style,  and  by  presenting 
it  from  a  new  point  0/  vuw  in  connecdem  ivUh  the  nature  and  Junctions 
•f  monty^  a  ge$ndm  service  Mas  6tm  nndnini  U  eommerdai  tciatet,**-^ 
BEITXSH  QUAKTBU.Y  RXVIBW. 

Harwood.— DISESTABUSHMEMT:  aDdbMeoftlwFrincipte 
ofaNntkmalChnnlk  Bj  Giorgb  Harwood^  M.A.  9va  laf. 

Hill.— Woiks  hf  OcTAm  Hiu. 

HOMES  OF  THE  LONDON  K)OIL  Exte  fdip.  Svo.  31;  M 
**.Silr  u  dmr,  /nOkait  mmT d^sMtL"— Globb.  ' 

OUR  COMMON  LAND;  and  ofher  Short  Emji.  ExtmliBm. 

Contents: — Our  Common  Land.  District  Visiting.  A  Meft 
Exeellent  Way  of  Charity.  A  Word  on  Good  Citiaesuhi^  O^Spom* 
Effectual  Charity.    The  future  of  our  Commons, 

Higtoricus.— LETTERS  ON  SOME  QUESTIONS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Reprinted  from  the  Times,  with 
considerable  Additions.  Svo.  Jx.  fsd.  AUo,  ADDITIONAL 
LETTERS.  Sto.  9m,  6A 

Holland.— THE  treaty  relations  of  RUSSIA  AND 
TURKEY  FROM  1774  TO  1853.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Oxfoid, 
Apdl  1877.  By  T.  E.  Holi-AND,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Inters 
nat&OMl  Lew  ead  Diplonuiqr«  Oxford.   Crown  8vo.  a/. 

Hughes  <Th08.)— THE  OLD  CHURCH :  WHAT  SHALL 
WE  DO  WITH  XT?  By  Thomas  Hvghbi^  Q.C  Cvowb 
Sto.  6r. 

JCVOnS.— Works  by  W,  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.»  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  Universitj  College,  London.  (For  other 
Works  by  the  same  Author,  m  ^jmuamomtia^  and  Prnto- 
wraiCAL  Cataloovbs.) 

THE  COAL  QUESTION  t  An  Inqniiy  Coaoeming  the  Praymt 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  Probable  Exhaoitioa  of  OW  Coal  MlBei. 
Second  Edition,  revised.   8va    lor.  6/. 

c 
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J  e  V  O  n  S. — (ontinued. 

THE  THEORY  OF  rOLlTICAL  ECONOMY.  Second  £ditioq» 
revised,  with  new  Preface  and  Appendices.    8vo.    loj.  6</. 

Professor  JriHms  has  dont  invaluabU  service  6y  courageously  claisnint 
fdiiical  economy   to  be  stric^  u  knmek  of  AffHtd  MtOkmatks^ 

—Westminster  Review. 

PRIMER  OF  POUTICAX.  ECONOMY.  iSmo.  ia 

Laveleye.  —  primitive   property.     Ry  emile  de 

Lavslbyb.  Tniulated  by  G.  R.  L.  Mak&iott,  LL.B.,  wUh  aa 
Intradoctioii  bjr  T.  £.  Cum  Lnui,  LUB.  8va  ta/. 

"  JlFff  tJmMl  imp»ts^  if  ootr-Hlimaie  tk*  vah$e  of  tki  wtU-digfstei 
knowledge  which  it  contains ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books  that 
have  btm. contributed  to  the  historical  depewtment  of  the  titeratHre  or 
stomomie  MSem«"— >Athbn«um. 

I^eading  Cases  done  into  English.  By  an  Apprentick 
OF  Lincoln's  Inn.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vow   2r.  6d. 

**  Here  is  a  rare  treat  for  the  lovers  of  quahtt  eoiudtSy  who  in  reading 
this  charnUeig  UttU  book  will  find  enjoyment  in  the  varied  metre  and 
gn^hic  iai^uage  in  which  the  severcU  tales  air*  told,  no  less  than  in  the 
matrtti  and  pithy  rendering  of  ioimt  of  ofir  mofl  JamUiar  *Ltadb^ 
C«Mr.' Satubsay  Rsvunr. 

Lubbock.— ADDRESSES.  POLITICAL  AND  EDUCA- 
TIONAL.  By  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK»  Bwt.,  M.F.,  ftc.,  ftc 
8to,  pp.  209.  8j.  td. 
The  ten  speeches  given  are  (i)  on  the  Imperial  ^Policy  of  Great 
Britain,  (2)  on  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  (3)  on  the  Present  System 
of  P«blic  School  Education,  1876,  (4)  on  the  Present  System  of 
Elementary  Edvcatton,  (5)  on  the  iBConeTuc.  (6)  on  the  National 
Debt,  (7)  on  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  (8)  on  Marine  Insurances, 
(9)  on  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments,  and  (10)  on  Egypt, 

Macdoncll.— THE  LAND  question,  with  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND.  Bj 
John  Macoonbll,  Barri«ter*at>Law.  8m   tor.  €d. 

Martin  THE  STATESMAN'S  YEAR-BOOK:   A  Statistical 

and  HiitoriGal  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized  World, 
for  the  year  1879.  By  Frederick  Martin.  Sixteenth  Annual 
Publication.   Revised  after  Official  Returns.  Crown  Svo.  lor.  6d. 

The  Statesman's  Year-Book  is  the  only  work  in  the  English  language 
which  furnishes  a  clear  and  concise  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  all 
the  Stales  of  Emope^  the  eMUeed  emnirm  of  America,  Aektf  and 
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j^fricOf  and  tfu  British  Commits  ami  Dtpendtncies  in  all  parts  of  tiu 
tmrld.  Tfu  new  issue  of  the  work  has  imt  revised  and  corrected,  on  tks 
ituis  of  o^Scial  reports  receivtd  direct  from  thf  heads  of  the  leading  Govern- 
mmtsq/ theworldtimr^yto  letters  utU  ta  them  the  Editor,  Thramgh 
tktimbeaiieassistamemms  given,  it  hess  heen  posswe  toewketem  amount 
of  informafuTn,  folitual,  statistical,  ami  comfiurcial,  of  the  lalat  dale,  and 
e^  mmmpetuhcMe  trustworthismst  tuck  as  t$o  publication  of  the  same 
amid  hme  em^  i^t  mUt     ^Wm/iI    **jte  ^^Satem^Ue  ae  MomddkmmV-^ 

Tnat. 

Monahan. — the  method   of  law  :  an  Essay  on  the 
Statement  and  Armngonent  of  the  L^al  Standard  of  Condnct. 
By  J.  H.  Monahan,  Q.C.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
**  fVill  he  found  valuable  by  careful  law  students  who  have  fdt  the 
importance  of  gaining  clear  ideas  f^farvSiig  the  rdations  between  tie  prntt 
of  the  comphx  mpumm  th^  ham  U  «Am^/'— Bjutuu  Quaktully 
Review. 

Paterson.— TH£  LIBERTY  OF  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THE 
LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  RELATING  TO  THE  SECURITY 
OF  THE  PERSOX.  Commentaries  on.  By  James  Patrrson, 
M. A.,  Barrister  at  Law,  sometime  Commissiooer  for  English  and 
Irish  Fishecieii  etc.  Cheaper  issne.  Two  Vole.  Crown  8vo.  ^\s. 

"  T-vo  or  three kma^  dipping  int^  (hese  volumes,  nofto  say  reading  them 
through^  wiU  gioe  b^tcUors  and  stump  orators  a  kncrwlcdge  of  the  liherty 
efae^kem  of  fkeit  aumiry,  in  its  principles^  its  fulness^  amd  itt  mmS^ 
fication,  n«h  as  tk^ pnSubfy miu tustt mt ^ tern  namr  had  h^ett* 

—Scotsman. 

Phillimorc— PRIVATE  LAW  AMONG  THE  ROMANS, 
from  the  Pandects.  By  JOKN  GlOXGB  Puilumore,  Q.C  Svo. 
t6ir. 

Rogers.— COBDEN  and  POLITICAL  OPINION.    By  J.  E. 

TiroRoi-D  RoGKRS.   8vo.   lOr.  6i£ 
"  WiU  be Joundmost  useful  fypolUkians  of  every  school,  as  it  forms  m 
tort  of  iatuOook  io  CoUeifs  AoAlMSf Athbn^uk. 

Stephen  (C.  E.)— the  service  of  the  poor; 

Being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  for  and  against  the  Establish* 
ment  of  Religious  Sisterhoods  for  Charitable  PurpOMC  "Bf 
Caroun  B  Emiua  STBPHUf.  Crown  8to.  6f. 
•*  The  aUett  advocate  Of  a  UtttrHm^vmk  l»  tMi  dkmUm  tktdm 
ham  mur  mm."— Ezamimbs. 

Stephen.— Woiks  by  Sir  Jambs  F.  Stbphbn,  K.CS.I.,  O.C 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  Third  Edition 
with  New  PnfiMe.  Crown  8va  6r. 
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Stephen. — continued. 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE   CRIMINAL  LAW.     (CnoM  and 

Punishments.)  8vo.  idr. 
"  IV*  fid  sure  that  any  person  of  ordinary  itttdligtnce  who  had  never 
looked  tV/A'  a  la-f-book  in  his  life  might,  by  a  few  days^  careful  study  of 
this  z  viumc,  obtain  a  more  accurate  understandmg  of  the  crvminai  iaw^ 
a  more  perfect  conception  of  its  diffurtHt  bearings  a  awnr  tktrmfk 
and  intdligent  insight  into  its  snares  and  pitfalls^  than  an  ordmary 
practitioner  can  boast  of  after  years  of  shtdy  of  the  ordinary  ttxt" 
books  euid  practical  experience  of  tkt  Cmtit  ummiiei  fy  mmv  nm^otuU 
ptide." — Saturday  Review. 

A  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW  OF  ENG- 
LAND. Two  Vols.  Crown  SvOb        {Nlim  edOion  i$e  tkt  pom. 

Stubbs.— VILLAGE  POLITICS.  Addresses  and  Sermons  on 
the  Labour  QucsUoil  By  C  W.  Stubbs,  M.A.,  Viaur  of 
Gnaborough,  Bucks.   Extra  fesp.  8vo.   y.  6d. 

Thornton. — Works  by  W.  T.  Thornton,  CB.,  Secretary  for 
PttbUc  Woiks  ill  tbe  tiidia  Oflie* 
ON  LABOUR:  Its  Wroneful  Claims  and  Ri^tiul  Duel;  Its 
Actual  Present  and  Foasible  Fbtnie.   Second  fdidoc^  lensed, 
Svo.  14J. 

A  PLEA  FOR  PEASANT  PROPRIETORS  :  With  the  OtttUan 
of  a  Plan  for  their  Establishment  la  bdaiidU  New  EdiUoa, 
revised.    Crown  Svo.   7x.  6d. 

INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  COGNATE  INDIAN 
TOPICS.   With  Map  of  Indian  Raihroya.  Crown  8va  €dl 

Walker. — Works  by  F.  A.  Walkkr,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  McMor  of 

Political  Economy  and  History,  Yale  College  : — 

THE  WAGES  QUESTION.  A  Treatise  on  Wages  and  the 
Wages  Class,   wo,  I4f. 

MONEY.   8va  i6j. 

**  Itis  painstcMng^  laborious ^  and  sieUa  the  question  in  a  clear  and 
very  intdii^ible  form.  .  .  .  TJU  volume  possesses  a  great  value  as  a  tort 
of  encydopeuHa  </  kmowkigt  on  Uu  siibfoet,'*-~EcosoussT, 

Work  about  the  Five  Dials.    With  an  Intradndtty 

Note  by  Thomas  Cari.vle.    Crown  Svo.  6/. 
*'A  book  which  aboustds  with  wise  and  prattieal  suggestions." — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 
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WORKS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SCIENCE 
OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  JLANGUAGS. 

Abbott^A  SHAKESPERIAN  GRAMMAR :  An  Attempt  to 

illustrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  EUizabclhan  and  Modem 
English.  By  the  Rev.  £.  A.  Abbott,  D.D.,  Head  Muter  of  the 
City  of  Londoo  SdiooL   New  and  Enlarged  EditiOB.  Extra 

fcap.  8vo.  6t. 

"Valuabit  not  only  as  an  aid  to  the  critical  study  of  Skaktsptare, 
UU  as  tending  f  fiumHorki  tki  rmdtr  with  JSiuMlUm  Elfish  m 

rrnfroL  "— ATHlNiBinf. 

Bcsant.— STUDIES  in  early  FRF^XTI  POETRY.  Bf 
Waltxr  Bssant,  M.A.   Crown  8to.  %s.  6d, 

Brcymann.— A  French  GRA^rMAR  based  on  phtlo. 

LOGICAL  PRINCIPLES.  By  Hermann  Bb^ymann,  Fh.D., 
TitAamn  of  Philology  in  the  Univeiiitf  of  Manidi  hie  Leetaier 

on  French  Language  and  Literature  at  OweflS  CoU^g^  Man- 
chester.   Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4/.  6d. 
"  IVe  dismiss  tki  work  with  every  feding  of  satis fiuHtm.    It  cannot 

fail  to  hi'  takrn  into  it  'e  by  all  schools  u>hi^h  endeav  our  to  make  the  study 
ef  Fremh  a  mmns  towards  the  higher  culture." — EDUCATIONAL  TlUXS. 

Ellis.— PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION  OF  LATIN,  FOR  THE  USE  OF 
CLASSICAL  TEACHERS  AND  LINGUISTS.  By  A.  J. 
Ems,  RA.,  F.R.S.»  &c   Extra  fcap.  8m  4/.  6i£ 

Pleay.— A  Shakespeare  manual.  By  tiie  R«r.  p.  g. 

Fleay,  M.  A. ,  Head  Master  of  SldpUm  Gnmauur  School.  Extra 

fcap.  8va   4J.  6(/. 

Goodwin  .—SYNTAX  of  the  c.rkkk  moods  and 

TENSES.  B]f  W.  W.  Goodwin,  Professor  of  Greek  Literature 
'    in  Hatvard  Univenity.  New  Editioii.   Crown  8m  6r. 

Hadlcy.— ESSAYS  philological  and  critical. 

Sdected  from  the  Papers  of  Jambs  Haduv,  LL.D.,  Proftssor  of 
Gvedc  in  Yale  Coll^t^  Ac.  8m  161; 

Hales— LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS.    With  Notes,  Plulo- 

logical  and  Kxplnnnfnry,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  of 
.  EiigUah.    Chietly  for  use  in  Schools.    Edited  bv  J.  W.  Halbs, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  English  Literatnrs  at  King's  Collie,  London* 
ftc        FilUi  Edition.   Extra  iicap.  8m  41^ 
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Helfenstein  (James).— a  comparative  GRAMMAR 

OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES  :  Being  at  the  nme 
lime  a  Historical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  and  com- 

f rising  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Early  English,  Modem  English, 
celandic  (Old  Norse),  Danish,  Swedish,  Old  High  Gennan, 
Middle  High  German,  Modem  Gemum,  Old  Saxon,  Old  PiUao, 
and  Dutch.  ByjAMSs  Uslfbnstbin,  Ph.D.  Svo.  iSi. 

Masson  (Gustave).— a  COMPENDIOUS  dictionary 

OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (French-English  and  Enj^lish- 
French).  Followe<l  by  a  List  of  the  Principal  Diverging  Deriva- 
tions, and  preceded  by  Chronological  and  Historical  Tablei.  fif 
GusTAVX  Masson,  Assistant-Master  and  Librarian,  Harrow 
School.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Half-bound,  dr. 
"y4  book  which  any  student^  ri'hatnrr  may  be  the  deertt  of  his  ad- 

vatuemetU  m  the  lani^ge,  wmld  da  well  to  have  cm  uu  tahkeUuat 

kMtiwMUhe  tj  rAJdVn^.  -  SatukoayRcview. 

Mayor.— A  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  CLUE  TO  LATIN  LITE- 
RATUKE.  Edited  after  Dr.  E.  HUBNKR.  With  large  Additions 
by  JuHN  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Uaiver* 
sity  of  Cambridge.    Crown  8vo.    6j.  dd. 

*'  An  extremely  useful  V9ltmg  tikat  thwU  ie  m  (he  ketnit  vf  aU 
MAi^."— Athsnaum. 

Morris* — ^Works  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.D.,  Member 

of  the  Council  of  the  Philol.  Soc,  Lecturer  on  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  King's  College  School,  Editor  of  "Specimens 
of  Eariy  EogKah,"  etc,  etc. 

HISTORICAL  OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  ACCIDENCE, 

comprising  Chajitcrs  on  the  History  and  Development  of 
the  Language,  aud  on  Word-formation.  Sixth  Edition.  Fcap. 
8vo.  6«. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HISTORICAL  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,  containing  i^cddence  and  Word-fonnatioa.  Third 
F^ition.    iSmo.   2f.  m. 

Oliphant.— THE  OLD  AND  MIDDLE  ENGLISH.  Br 
T.  L.  KiNOTON  OuPHAirr,  M.A.»  of  Balliol  CoUqge,  OxfonL 

A  New  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  of  "Ae  Souvoei 

of  Standard  Englisli."    Extra  fcap.  Svo.  9/. 

Mr.  Oliphant' s  book  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  ablest  and  mott 
tehelarly  eonirwbiaitm  to  our  standard  English  toe  hoot  seem  for  mauy 
yrars."  Scuo(^\.  Board  Chromci  e.  '*  The  book  comes  nearer  to  a 
history  of  the  hngtuh  language  than  anything  we  have  seen  since  such  a 
history  eould  he  writttM,  withmt  etttfmnou  mud  eouHmdieHomsJ''— 

SATtlRDAT  RtTIBW. 
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Peile  (John,  M.A.)— an  introduction  to  greek 

AND  LATIN  ETVMuLOiiV.  By  John  Peile,  M.A., 
Felluw  and  Tutor  of  Christ's  C<d]^»  Ouafaridgfe  Third 
and  revised  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    icu.  6d. 

**Tk£  book  may  be  eucepted  as  a  very  valuabU  eotUrikUitm  io  tki 
seienee  o/ /a»guaj^e."—SATVKDAii  Review. 

Philology.— THE  journal  of  sacred  and  clas- 
sical philology.  Foot  Vols.  8va  la/.  (i£  cmIi. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOLOGY.  New  Series.  Edited  by 
John  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  and  W.  Alois  Wuoht,  M.A. 

4J.  (yi.  (Half-yearly.) 

Roby  (H.J.)— A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE, 
ntOM  FLAUTUS  TO  SUETONIUS.         Hbnuy  Iohm 

Roby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  J«>lm's  Colleji^e,  Cambritlge. 
In  Two  Parts.  Second  Edition.  Part  I.  containing  : — Book  I. 
Sounds.  Book  II.  Inflexions.  Book  II L  Word  FomMtkm.  Ap« 
pcndices.  Crown  8vo.  8j.  6dl  Part  II.— Sjnta]^  PrqmiidoiUi 
Hcc  Crown  8vo.  lot,  6J. 
"The  book  is  marked  by  the  eltar  and  fracHeat  insiji^^ht  of  a  master  in 

his  art.  It  is  a  lK\-'k  -ihich  -ih^uLI  Jj  h  n.^itr  !•  <:ity  coidntry.*' — 
ATHENiCUM.  Brings  before  the  stmUnt  in  a  mfthoJical  form  the  best 
rtmlts  of  modem  phiidogy  bearing  on  the  Latin  language. -SoOTSllAlt. 

Schmidt.— THE  RYTH.MIC  AND  METRIC  OF  THE 
CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES.  To  which  are  added,  the  Lyric 
Parts  of  the  "Medea"  of  Euripides  and  the  "Antigone"  of 
Sophocles ;  \\  ith  Rhythmical  Scheme  and  Commentary.  By 
Dr.  J.  H.  Schmidt.  Trandated  from  the  German  by  J.  W. 
Whxtb,D.D.  8vo.  Ior.6(/. 

Taylor.— Works  by  the  Rer.  Isaac  Taylob,  M.A.:— 

ETRUSCAN  RESEARCHES.    With  Woodcuts.    8vo.  \^s. 

The  Times  says: — "  The  learning  and  industry  displayed  in  this 
volume  deserve  the  most  cordial  recognition.  Tht  uitimnte  verdict  of 
science  we  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  ;  bid  we  can  sajely  say  this,  that 
it  is  a  learned  book  which  ike  unieamed  can  enky^  and  that  in  the  de- 
serip&ms  of  the  tomb'bmlderst  as  weU  as  in  toe  marvdJous  coiiuidences 
and  unexpected  analogies  brought  together  by  the  author,  readers  tf  euery 
grade  may  take  delight  as  well  as ptulose^hert  and  scholars,** 

WORDS  AND  PLACES  ;  or,  Et>Tnolopc.il  Illustrations  of 
History,  Ethnol(^,  and  Geography,  liy  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylob.. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  comprewd.    With  BCapa.  Globe 

8vo.  6s. 

GREEKS  AND  GOTHS :  a  Study  on  the  Rones.   Svo.  9^. 
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Trench. — Works  by  R.  CucNBViX  T&fiNCU,  D.D.,  Aichbiahop  ol 
Dublin.  (Forodicr  WoilulqrtheMBe  A;«thor.MrTHlOLOOlCAL 
Catalogvb.) 

SYNONYMS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.   Ei|^  Edilioa. 

enlarged.    8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
"Jfi  is"  tht  Athen^um  says^  "a  guUe  in  fAu  dtpartmmt ^ 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Lectures  Addressed  (origmallj) 

to  the  Pupils  at  the  Diocesan  Training  School,  Wincaestsr. 
Seventeenth  Kdilion,  enlarged.    Fcap.  Svo.  5j. 

ENGLISH  PAST  AND  PRESENT.  Tenth  Edition,  revised 
•mi  impvoved.  Fcapi.  Svo.  51; 

A  SELECT  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS  USED 
FORMERLY  IN  SENSES  DIFFERENT  FROM  THEIR 
PRESENT.    Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.    Fcap.  Svo.  41. 

Whitney.— A  compendious  German  grammar.  By 

W.  D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  lagtnictor  in  Modem 

Languages  in  Yale  College.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

**  After  earful  examination  toi  are  indined  to  protumtue  U  ike  test 
gnmmar  vfmeeUm  language  snr  httee  ever  um,'*''-^sO(mMKV, 

Whitney  and  Edgren.— a  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN 

AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  with  NoUtion  of  Corre^Mi* 
dences  and  Brief  Etymologies.  By  Professor  W.  D,  WHIXltlTf 
assisted  by  A.  H.  Edgrkn.    Crown  Svo.    "js.  6d. 

The  GERMAN-ENGLISH  Part  may  be  had  separately.    Price  5/. 

Yonge^HISTORY  of  christian  names.  By  Char. 
LOm  M.  YoNGB,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Reddyffe." 
Cheftper  Edition.   Two  Yob.  Crown  8va  isf. 
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